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Foreword 


Rebecca G. Adams 


During the years since I took a class of sociology students on the Grateful 
Dead’s 1989 Summer Tour, I have had the pleasure of participating in the 
development of a community of scholars who analyze and describe the Dead- 
head phenomenon. Thanks to the effectiveness of the old Deadhead network 
and the opportunity to communicate electronically, many of these research- 
ers and essayists have come to know one another personally and intellectu- 
ally. Like Deadheads who tape shows, vend, drum, give away free stuff, play 
in cover bands, host radio shows, publish newsletters and magazines, or fill 
any number of other important roles in the larger Deadhead community, 
and whether they are Deadheads themselves or outsiders to the community 
they study, Deadhead scholars have found a way to make a contribution to 
the commonweal. Our job is to document the Deadhead experience and to 
interpret it from a variety of perspectives. This volume is one manifestation 
of this collective effort. 

I have been impressed repeatedly with the norms of cooperation that pre- 
vail among Deadhead scholars. We freely exchange drafts, comment on each 
other’s work, and share information. For example, I became acquainted with 
Rob Weiner and David Dodd when they were working on The Grateful Dead 
and the Deadheads: An Annotated Bibliography (1997) provided them with a list 
of references I had collected over the years and a few annotations of masters’ 
theses. What goes around does indeed come around. Since that time, we 
have freely shared our resources, and I have come to rely on both their 
generosity and their superb skill as librarians. 

The process behind the development of this volume, Perspectives on the 
Grateful Dead: Critical Writings, also illustrates the extent of cooperation 
among Deadhead scholars. At the same time Rob Weiner was formulating 
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the idea for this book, designed to examine the Deadhead phenomenon from 
many diverse perspectives, Robert Sardiello and I were beginning to plan 
to edit a more narrowly focused volume (Deadhead Social Science: You Ain’t 
Gonna Learn What You Don’t Want to Know, forthcoming from AltaMira 
Press). Rob Weiner was further along in the process than we were. He had 
already signed a contract with Greenwood Press and was ready to distribute 
a call-for-contributions. Instead of doing this immediately, as was his pre- 
rogative, he first allowed me time to contact social scientists who had written 
masters’ theses about Deadheads. I provided them with information about 
Rob Weiner’s plans for this book and informed them of the alternative op- 
tion of contributing to the book I was editing with Robert Sardiello. These 
social scientists, in turn, agreed to contribute to only one of the two volumes 
in order to increase the probability that Robert Sardiello and I would be 
able to obtain a contract for our book. Assuming all goes well with the 
collection Robert Sardiello and I are currently compiling, the end result of 
this cooperative process will be two edited collections rather than one. Just 
as working together made magic happen at shows, so did working together 
to publish scholarly work on the Dead and Deadheads. What might have 
been one volume became two. 

The Dead’s music united a diverse group of fans, and so it is appropri- 
ate that studying the community that developed around them has brought 
together a diverse group of scholars. In this volume, musicologists, religious- 
studies scholars, lawyers, literary analysts, psychologists, folklorists, librari- 
ans, and others scrutinize the Grateful Dead experience. Each of them views 
the subject differently or studies a different aspect of it. Together the col- 
lection demonstrates the complexity of the phenomenon and the variety of 
meanings it holds. Chapters range from the general to the specific, from the 
easily understood to the highly technical, and from the experiential to the 
analytical. All of the chapters will interest Deadheads, who tend to be a 
literate bunch. Popular-culture scholars will also want to read the entire 
volume. Other non-Deadhead scholars might find only one or two chapters 
relevant to their disciplinary theoretical agendas. 

Reading this volume for the first time was like being at a show. Sometimes 
I knew what to expect, and other times I was caught by surprise. Sometimes 
I could relax as I read, and other times I had to concentrate carefully. Re- 
reading it was like listening to a tape. I found myself noting details, taking 
a critical stance, and appreciating what I had read in a new way. I am sure 
my copy of this book will eventually be as worn as the tape of my favorite 
show. So will yours. 
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Introduction 


Robert G. Weiner 


The Grateful Dead is the most loved and hated band in the world. The 
band, its music, its members, and its fans—the Deadheads—have always 
been the subjects of discussion and argument, and there are few who can 
claim the middle ground between love and hate. However, one must realize 
that the Grateful Dead was more than just a rock band. The Grateful Dead 
was, and still is, a driving force in popular culture. The band earned a place 
in the 1998 edition of the Guinness Book of World Records under “most rock 
concerts performed” (182), played to more people than any other band (an 
estimated twenty-five million, in audiences of up to eighty thousand for a 
single performance), and, in 1994, was inducted into the Rock and Roll Hall 
of Fame. 

Unlike many other bands, the Grateful Dead has also earned a name for 
itself in the world of art. The traditional art world finally took notice of 
Grateful Dead-inspired art when the Huntington Beach Art Center in 
Huntington Beach, California, hosted a 1996 exhibit entitled Dead on the 
Wall: Grateful Dead and Deadhead Iconography from Thirty Years on the Bus. 
This exhibit celebrated the history of the band and its fans by showcasing 
the community-based art that they inspired. The director of programs, Ty 
Stallings, commented that this exhibit was the first to “highlight the home- 
grown styles and iconography of Deadheads, and features art, memorabilia, 
and music relating to the Grateful Dead” (1). 

Perhaps the best way to exhibit the extreme division in the Grateful Dead 
love/hate controversy is to present it in the words of some of those who 
have helped fuel it. The comments and quotes provided can be categorized 
under several headings, including: The Band, The Music, The Fans, and 
Jerry Garcia. 
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EVIDENCE OF THE LOVE/HATE CONTROVERSY 


The Band 


Among the critics who have been unkind to the Dead is Zapata Espinoza, 
who, in 1994, wrote: 


I hate the Grateful Dead. . . . what the hell is so special about a bunch of pot- 
bellied, gray-haired old men that never had the ability to progress musically 
or the nerve to break up? Just picturing Jerry Garcia in my mind gives me the 
willies. (8) 


Another unkind critic is Minister Jacob Aranza, who states in Backward 
Masking Unmasked, his anti-rock book, “A better name couldn’t be given to 
this group to describe their music. I’m sure many will be grateful when their 
music is dead” (82). 

In contrast John Wasserman, in his review of a 1971 performance, points 
out, “many think [the Grateful Dead] is the world’s greatest rock and roll 
band [and that]... there aren’t many groups left that want to play music 
quite so much” (37). I believe time will bear out that the Grateful Dead is 
one of the great rock ensembles of all time, and should be considered in the 
same category as the Beatles, Led Zeppelin, Pink Floyd, the Who, and the 
Rolling Stones. 

Dave Womack—in his Aesthetics of the Grateful Dead, a response to neg- 
ative criticism of the band as typified by that of critic Dave Marsh—points 
out that the Grateful Dead has “consciously related to art rather than pop. 
Art has been on their mind. Art has been their prerogative” (1). If the pur- 
pose of art is to garner a reaction (Henri), the Grateful Dead has certainly 
achieved that purpose, and will continue to do so. 


The Music 


The dramatic division of critics’ attitudes toward the Grateful Dead has a 
long history that is particularly noticeable when comparing reviews of Grate- 
ful Dead albums. As early as 1968, in reviews of the Dead’s second album, 
Anthem of the Sun, this schism is apparent. Rolling Stone described the album’s 
first side as a “masterpiece of rock” (Miller), while High Fidelity stated that 
there was “‘no excuse for this kind of junk” (Dodd 221). One writer declared 
that the 1970 album, Workingman’s Dead, was “possibly one of the greatest 
musical studies of working class America since the days of Woody Guthrie 
and Jimmie Rodgers” (Farren 6). Referring to the Europe ’72 triple album, 
a reviewer called the Grateful Dead “the musical equivalent of a good book” 
(O. 22). Yet, according to one critic, this album qualified for the dubious 
honor of being one of the ten worst albums in the history of rock, coming 
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in at no. 9. The critic calls the Dead’s performance “monochromatic . . . all 
sluggish tempos and aimless guitar solos” (Guterman 206-207). 

Noted rock critic Dave Marsh called the Grateful Dead the “worst band 
in creation” in his review of Dylan and the Dead (18). Another critic named 
that same album a “grand performance, perfectly suited for the apocalypse,” 
and continued, “I want to hear more” (Womack 188). Even these few ex- 
amples clearly demonstrate the stark contrast in attitudes toward the Grate- 
ful Dead’s officially released output. One would be hard-pressed to find the 
same diversity in reviews of albums by more mainstream performers such as 
the Beatles or Bruce Springsteen. 

While Grateful Dead albums rarely come up on critics’ top-100 lists, and 
do not sell as well worldwide as those of Madonna or Garth Brooks, the 
Grateful Dead and its music have nonetheless earned their place in popular 
culture. Moreover, in a poll of musicians conducted by the VH1 television 
network, the band came in 54th among the top 100 most important rock 
musicians (Baulder Al, A10). 


The Fans 


Fans of the Grateful Dead, the Deadheads, are as well known as the band 
itself. No other band can claim that distinction, and neither can any other 
band claim the unusual distinction of having an anti-fan club. This group, 
the Who Cares about the Dead Club, was formed in the mid-1980s with a 
mission to ‘“deprogram” Deadheads whose “mere existence” was “sufficient 
to offend us” (1). Although this group’s sole purpose was to ridicule and 
satirize the Grateful Dead experience, it illustrates again that there is vir- 
tually no middle ground between those who like the Grateful Dead and 
those who don’t. 

Certainly, the Grateful Dead’s career is one of the most documented in 
the history of rock (Dodd, Getz, Scott, Shenk, and Trager). Nearly every 
note that the band played for thirty years has been recorded on tape, hope- 
fully to be used by future scholars who will be able to assess the Grateful 
Dead’s musical merits for generations to come. Deadheads are the most 
ardent fans of any music group the twentieth-century has ever seen, and 
have produced many different fanzines and newsletters about the band 
throughout the years. A few of these include The Golden Road, The Archives, 
Brokedown Press, Deadheads for Jesus, Conch Us Times, Dark Star, Dupree’s 
Diamond News, Relix, Mikel, Olompali Sunday Times, Spiral Light, Sunshine 
Roses, Terrapin Times, Deadheads Japan, and Dead in Words. 


Jerry Garcia 


In August 1995, when singer/guitarist/songwriter Jerry Garcia died, the 
love/hate controversy became apparent in the media’s discussion of Garcia’s 
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life and career. Much of the media coverage portrayed Garcia positively, as 
a musical icon and spokesperson for more than one generation of fans. How- 
ever, some in the media were far less kind to his legacy. 

One assessment hailed Garcia as “practically Shakespeare” in a world of 
bland pop music (Rense C12), critic Joel Selvin regarded Garcia as “The 
Last Poet” (48), and another writer felt Garcia’s death as keenly as though 
she had “lost a member of [her] family” (Rentmeester 100). Even President 
Clinton called Garcia a “genius” (1426-1431). 

However, Garcia was also scorned. One writer, upset at all the praise 
accorded Garcia and the Grateful Dead, remarked: 


Not even Garcia’s fans would claim he was an innovative figure; no one 
can name any Grateful Dead compositions that will go down in history; no 
Grateful Dead member is a premier instrumentalist, arranger, or songwriter. 


(Wynn 3) 
Another critic expressed similar sentiments: 


The Garcia entry belongs under the heading “Phenomenon”’—not “Genius” 
or “Innovator.” Beware of historians, observers, and sages who say otherwise. 
...He couldn’t capably carry a tune, which was alright because he couldn’t 
play very well or compose one either. (Metzger 78) 


Metzger goes on to say that Garcia and the Grateful Dead were exclusively 
purveyors of nostalgia rather than creative artists. 

It might be worth noting, however, that in 1967, the San Francisco Chron- 
icle pointed out that Garcia was already “regarded by some critics to be one 
of the best guitarists in the country” (Anonymous 23). 


STUDYING THE DEAD 


The Grateful Dead has also been the subject of much academic study. 
One of the very first scholarly articles written about the band appeared in 
the Winter 1972 issue of the Journal of Psychedelic Drugs. This essay com- 
pared the medical and drug use problems that could be found at Grateful 
Dead and Led Zeppelin concerts (Gay). Grateful Dead-related articles have 
appeared in such academic publications as the Journal of Guitar Acoustics 
(Cohen), the Journal of Recreational Mathematics (Potts), the Journal of the 
American Society of Psychosomatic Dentistry and Medicine (Krippner), Social Sci- 
ence Computer Review (Gazel), the Journal of American Folklore (Roth), and 
the Journal of Cultural Economics (Gazel). The Grateful Dead has also been 
included in chapters in academic books (Boone, Sardiello), including a sound 
technology textbook, Sound System Engineering (Davis). Deadheads are also 
going to be the study of a forthcoming volume (Adams). 
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A quick search on Online Computer Library Center’s WorldCat reveals 
over twenty theses and dissertations pertaining to the Grateful Dead and to 
Deadhead culture. Despite the many academic studies relating to the Grate- 
ful Dead, critics may respond that it as still only a rock ’n’ roll band, and 
may ask why a book like this is necessary. While, certainly, it is true that 
the Grateful Dead only wanted to play music that people enjoyed (and never 
intended their music to be analyzed and studied by scholars), the response 
to such critics is that Shakespeare was only a playwright. His intent was to 
write plays that would make him money and that would entertain the people 
for whom they were performed. Shakespeare would never have believed that 
centuries after his lifetime, his plays would continue to be studied and an- 
alyzed in thousands upon thousands of volumes. The Grateful Dead, in this 
respect, may prove to be no different from Shakespeare, Chaucer, Dante, 
Beethoven, Van Gogh, or any other master of the visual, literary, or per- 
forming arts. 


ABOUT THE ESSAYS IN THIS BOOK 


The first essay in this collection, Philip E. Baruth’s “Precisely How and 
Why I Didn’t Kill Jerry: Ethnography, Surrealism, and The Millennium 
Shows,” discusses the response to Baruth’s novel The Millennium Shows, 
which seemed to forecast Garcia’s death well before its occurrence; it is a 
testament to the power with which Deadheads imbue the written word and, 
therefore, a uniquely fitting beginning. 

The works of Stanley Krippner, David Fraser and Vaughan Black, and 
‘Thomas Vennum, Jr., examine the legacies of the Grateful Dead in the fields 
of psychology, law, and ethnomusicology, respectively. 

Without a doubt, the Dead left a thriving culture of fans, and David L. 
Pelovitz, Douglas M. Gertner, Brad E. Lucas, and Natalie Dollar explore 
some of the diversity of this culture in their essays. 

Robert K. Toutkoushian and William McCown and Wendy Dulaney take 
a more empirical approach in their analyses; Toutkoushian uses statistics to 
dispel a popular legend among Deadheads, and McCown and Dulaney use 
a factor analytic study to examine the effect of the “Grateful Dead Experi- 
ence” on the mental stability of its fans. 

Walter Everett and Shaugn O’Donnell, on the other hand, have chosen 
to focus on the structure of the Grateful Dead’s music in their studies. 

The literary aspects of the Grateful Dead are explored by Marjorie C. 
Luesebrink, Jason Palm, David Dodd, and Anissa Craghead. In these essays 
they discuss the lyrics of Robert Hunter, and Luesebrink also discusses the 
folk motif that gave the band its name. 

Possible rationales for the growth and continued vitality of the culture 
surrounding the Grateful Dead and its foundations are defined by Mary 
Goodenough, Nancy Reist, Rachel Wilgoren, and Revell Carr. 
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Lastly, Joseph P. Noonan III and Joseph Holt address some philosophical 
and theological concepts and relate them to the Grateful Dead. It is inter- 
esting that while Baruth’s essay, the first in this collection, argues that Garcia 
was “dead” long before his actual physical death, Holt’s essay, the last one 
in the book, argues that, even though Garcia’s physical body may be gone, 
he is not dead and, in fact, will never die. 

Having noted that books of critical writing have recently been published 
about Star Trek (Harrison), The X-Files (Lavery), and Elvis Presley (Chad- 
wick), I concluded that the Grateful Dead should be similarly honored. It is 
my sincere hope that this book will spawn debate, discussion, and perhaps 
more serious consideration of the effect of popular music and popular culture 
in the academic world. I wanted to show the diverse studies of the Grateful 
Dead’s legacy being done in many disciplines. Toward that end, this book 
draws on fields such as statistics, literary criticism, musical analysis, law, 
theology, psychology, and linguistics. Perspectives on the Grateful Dead shows 
a wide variety of different opinions, some of which contradict others. The 
essays in this book were not chosen because they did, or did not, reflect my 
personal views; rather, they were chosen because of their diversity. However, 
one thing all these essays have in common is proof of the profound effect 
the Grateful Dead has had on each contributor. It is my hope that there is 
something in this collection for the music theorist, lawyer, mathematician, 
or average Deadhead to enjoy, and also that this is but the first book of 
many more of its kind to explore the rich musical and cultural legacy of the 
Grateful Dead. 
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Precisely How and Why I Didn't Kill Jerry: 
Ethnography, Surrealism, and The 
Millennium Shows 


Philip E. Baruth 


During the Southern California rainy season of 1992, I was living in a small 
shack in Costa Mesa, studying for my doctoral examinations and writing an 
admittedly bizarre work of fiction then known as Eleven Verses of the Dead. 
The shack had no insulation, and plants grew through the floorboards and 
walls to impressive size. The structure and the roof were jury-rigged at best, 
and when it rained the floorboard plants were watered automatically, by the 
hand of God. My examinations centered on eighteenth-century British lit- 
erature and contemporary critical theory; the novel, for its part, was a “‘fic- 
tional analogue” of the Grateful Dead subculture, narrated by an amnesiac 
Deadhead named Story, who traveled from show to show, parking lot to 
parking lot, telling a single story over and over again in the manner of 
Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner. 

I look back on it as a fabulous interval in my life. I did not, for instance, 
have to work. I was simply supposed to read, and I did that religiously every 
day for five or six hours. And in the evenings, I would turn on the computer 
and spill whatever energy I had left into the ongoing dreamscape of the 
novel. It was during the course of those wet months that I wrote the follow- 
ing passage: 


That morning—although there was a sun and a line of cars on the highway 
like any other—a man told us over the radio that the older, grayer voice of 
the Dead had died. He had died of exhaustion and a small, abrupt hemorrhage 
inside his brain. A vessel in his head had opened. They had taken his large 
body to a funeral home in California, there would be only private services. 
(Baruth 81) 
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The novel was eventually finished, polished, sold, and renamed The Mil- 
lennium Shows. Brought out by Albion Books in June of 1994, its publication 
preceded by almost exactly a year the death of Jerry Garcia, and it rather 
accurately prefigured the general size and shape of the public’s reaction to 
that death: “One of them had now died. In the week before we went on to 
California, their music played as a dirge, no matter what show on which 
cassette, how bright or how triumphant it had once been” (Baruth 82). Gar- 
cia’s death, coming as it did on the lip of the new millennium, provided a 
convenient means by which to lament the death of an age and a movement, 
the death of our culture’s most pacifist and least profit-driven impulses. 

It was a vastly complex loss, and this American loss we assuaged in the 
honored American fashion; we turned to multimedia, the healing power of 
the video retrospective. It was a technologically enhanced grieving process 
that my fictional Deadheads and their society had worked through several 
years previously: 


As startlingly vivid to the eye as red anthurium blossom, that very same agitated 
vibrancy, as arresting as that were the monitors hung at intervals over the solid 
bank of swaying heads. . . . He was there, in plain sight, the older one who had 
died. Just as Margery had said he would be, that prediction she had been so 
timid in making. They had put together hour after hour of concert footage 
taken while he was young; after he had grown heavy but while he played still 
with energy and lucidity; and his last show, they showed his fat fingers working, 
laboring. . . . Below those larger, more profuse monitors were smaller, tighter 
blooms. They were blooms in the hands of Deadheads: hand-held cameras 
lifted above the heads of the crowd. (Baruth 128-129) 


The novel, to put it politely, was not reviewed. One New York critic who 
read the finished product condescended to tell me that “the reader wants to 
learn more about the protagonist as the book goes on,” rather than less, as 
is arguably the case with Story, who actively and even violently thwarts at- 
tempts to uncover his past. But the book was more successful at the grass- 
roots level. Albion Books eventually went through its initial print run, 
hand-selling single copies on the Internet, mail-order, and by phone. 
Through email and other means, I’ve learned that the book tends to be 
passed from hand to hand, read and then shared, which is very much as it 
should be. 

But almost as soon as Millennium Shows was released, I began to get a 
curious reaction to it. This reaction was not consistent, but more a rhythmic 
counterpoint to the general feedback. Every few months, for instance, some- 
one who had just finished the book would poke their head into my office 
and, looking me in the eye, would say, “You killed Jerry.” Then they’d just 
look at me and say, “I don’t believe you actually killed him off.” We'd laugh. 
And then the conversation would turn to the more general aspects of the 
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novel. It wasn’t always in person. Via email: “I thought your book was in- 
credibly well-written, but felt you didn’t need to kill Jerry!! This was very 
depressing!!”’ It was, of course, a mock accusation and I typed back mock 
denials: “No, I didn’t!! It is fiction!! But I apologize if in any way I inad- 
vertently contributed to depression on your part!!” Or an old-fashioned 
letter from an old writing partner: “I was stunned at the death of ‘the older 
One’ in Chapter Six. It’s an effective turn, but good God, man, what the 
hell are you doing? This is deicide.” 

It was an odd but mostly humorous sideshow to the book’s reception, at 
least until the following summer. Then, with Garcia’s abrupt and shocking 
death, much of the humor drained away. Some new readers began to assume, 
without looking at the copyright page, that the book had been written and 
quickly rushed to print to make a quick buck following that very sad summer. 
My publisher was angrily confronted on the streets of North Beach in San 
Francisco by a young woman who had read the book in 1994 and now, in 
1995, felt it had been complicitous in the actual death. If thought has power, 
she argued, then published ideas have infinitely greater power, and she and 
all of the book’s other readers had been tricked into “making it [Garcia’s 
death] happen for real.” When my publisher asked her what he could do to 
make it right, she burst into very real tears. “Have him write another book,” 
she yelled at him, standing outside the big windows of City Lights Book- 
store, sobbing, “where Jerry comes back and saves the world!” 

Were this an isolated incident, a kind of low-budget rehash of Stephen 
King’s Misery, I could afford to ignore it—after all, a minor character in my 
novel named Barbara views the departed singer in a very similar way: “He 
went ahead to get things ready, he died into the new age... he’s waiting 
right now on the other side” (92). But the fact is that this incident shares 
with the other smaller incidents I’ve described a sort of disturbing, felt logic. 
It is a logic of accusation, and of ambient guilt. And it has finally prodded 
me to exhume my recollections and methods, to revisit in ghost form all of 
the places of conception. It’s made me take quite literally that stray remark 
from my old writing partner. Just what the hell was I doing, there in that 
porous shack, by laying out in “hallucination and fantasy” (dust-jacket copy) 
the end of a man, a movement, and a millennium? If not deicide, then what 
exactly? 


FICTION AND ETHNOGRAPHY 


Nearly every promotional event or reading I’ve done for The Millennium 
Shows since 1994 has begun in approximately the same way. After the stan- 
dard pause, someone will raise a hand and ask, “Are you a Deadhead?” There 
are, of course, a few variations: “Were you ever a Deadhead?” “How many 
shows have you seen?” “How much of this happened to you?” and so on. 
And while it’s true that fiction writers are always quizzed about autobio- 
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graphical connections, I think it’s fair to say that in this case something 
singular was going on. These various people, in all of these various audi- 
ences, were really posing a question about genre. If I considered myself a 
part of the subculture fictionalized in the novel, then clearly they were will- 
ing to treat the book as something fundamentally different than if I consid- 
ered myself an outsider to that subculture. My sense is that my listeners 
wanted to begin by categorizing the book, and my remarks about it, as either 
an insider’s testimonial or a fictional strain of ethnography, a report brought 
back (albeit through the agency of the imagination) from the field. In the 
latter case, they seemed collectively ready to take my remarks with a grain 
of salt. They had long ago internalized the implications of the handy phrase 
“Deadhead subculture.” They conceived of Deadhead life as a cultural pur- 
view recognizably distinct from their own, with its own codes and rituals; 
they showed a willingness to learn about this other cultural formation, but 
a matching willingness to contextualize the information they were being 
given; and in this way, I would argue, they acted from an implicit under- 
standing that “neither the experience nor the interpretive activity” of the 
ethnographer, as James Clifford puts it in The Predicament of Culture, “can 
be considered innocent” (41). 

In tracing the effects of a postmodern skepticism on the theory and prac- 
tice of ethnography, Clifford speaks of the field’s traditionally “unquestioned 
claim to appear as the purveyor of truth” about the “foreign” culture at issue 
(25). This assumption of authority operated historically to sustain unequal 
power relations or, at the most drastic level, imperialist motives. And like 
other narrative assumptions from which cultural hegemony derives, the 
“strategy” of ethnographic truth long remained opaque to Western practi- 
tioners and readers. But, as Clifford rather tactfully phrases it, “It has re- 
cently become possible to identify and take a certain distance from these 
conventions” (25). The central question for ethnography, as currently 
sketched by Clifford and others, is no longer simply methodological but also 
profoundly existential: “How, precisely, is a garrulous, overdetermined 
cross-cultural encounter, shot through with power relations and personal 
cross-purposes, circumscribed as an adequate version of a more or less 
discrete ‘other world’ composed by an individual author?” (25). More than 
any other answer, Clifford pursues the idea that ethnography must search 
assiduously for “new paradigms of authority” in which an enforced 
monologue is opened up to “insistent, heteroglot voices” and the “scratching 
of other pens” (25-26). Authorship—not just experience—must become a 
cross-cultural and shared event. 

For my own part, I have never answered the question ‘“‘Are/were you a 
Deadhead?” in the affirmative, although I attended anywhere between eight 
and twelve of the Grateful Dead’s concerts and listened to their music, on 
and off, for twenty years. Attending a dozen concerts by any other performer 
such as Bonnie Raitt, Nine Inch Nails, or Frank Sinatra would qualify one 
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as a devotee. But in this case, it has always been clear to me (and to my 
questioners) that the Deadhead question is one of more complex allegiance, 
of folkways, even of geography—that is to say, of subculture. 

I’m certain, when I look back, that I began the short story that would 
later become the novel with a potent sense of my own precarious position 
as author. And I’m as certain that this uneasiness led me in the general 
direction of areas of innovation that Clifford briefly suggests may provide 
solutions to the problems inherent in ethnographic representation: “the 
‘para-ethnographic’ genres of oral history, the nonfiction novel, the ‘new 
journalism,’ travel literature, and the documentary film” (24). The new jour- 
nalism, as practiced by someone like Hunter S. Thompson, for example, 
presupposes a complex interaction between writer and subject, an interaction 
that will profoundly affect all aspects of the story, both form and content. 
‘Thompson’s original burst of “gonzo” journalism, “The Kentucky Derby Is 
Decadent and Depraved,” becomes an extended and fantastical meditation 
not only on the inbred social culture that produced the Derby, but on how 
that culture responds to aggressive interrogation by a reporter like Thomp- 
son, and on how that interaction results, ironically, in self-loathing on 
‘Thompson’s part. In this way, Thompson’s participatory style, while essen- 
tially monologic, produces a form of dialogue between artist and subject. He 
deliberately provokes reactions—violent reactions—and then works these 
charged responses into his own fictional analogue of the events. 

Of course, Clifford sees problems with this way of avoiding the ethnog- 
rapher’s traditional bind: “While ethnographies cast as encounters between 
two individuals may successfully dramatize the inter-subjective give-and-take 
of fieldwork, and introduce a counterpoint of authorial voices, they remain 
representations of dialogue” (43). Just as Plato remains in firm control of 
the Socratic dialogue (through which Socrates in turn controls his oppo- 
nent’s responses), any ethnographer or journalist or novelist who attempts 
to create an illusion of dialogue with his subject runs the great risk of being 
left with simply that—an illusion, and one as problematic from a cultural 
standpoint as the early paternalistic anthropology of the Royal Society. A 
writer’s ability to resist attempting to “authoritatively” represent the culture 
at hand, to speak for it, is inextricably linked to and limited by the ability 
to “maintain the strangeness of the other voice” (44). 


SURREALISM VS. ANTHROPOLOGICAL HUMANISM 


“I Am These Dead,” the short story that became The Millennium Shows 
(and which is now the prologue of the novel), opens with the narrator de- 
scribing a violent, surreal vision: 


And it was so, that Sonjee saw me dying quietly. Curled in a blanket and in 
fever, between a Jaguar and a Bronco in the parking lot of the Great Western 
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Forum in Inglewood, California. I had my temple on the blacktop, and I lay 
watching the small silver ornaments on the cars above me war with one an- 
other, the jaguar raking the horse’s silver-white underbelly. The fighting an- 
imals would disperse as a helicopter passed over, pouring colored spots down 
into my eyes in long white showers. (Baruth 8) 


The narrator has, as he admits, “taken something,” and this something 
has produced an extreme dislocation of reality or, more properly, of realism. 
Surrealism enters through this back door of the narrative, much as it does 
in Thompson’s work. (Consider that Fear and Loathing in Las Vegas formally 
begins only when “the drugs took hold” [3]). Psychedelic drugs, that is to 
say, provide the realistic explanation for surrealistic exploration. The warring 
hood ornaments cue the reader. I would argue that what follows is more 
impressionistic than authoritative, more subjective and ineffable than objec- 
tive and available in language. The reader can expect more startling pastiche 
than packaged insight. 

In my slight discomfort with my own position as an outsider to Deadhead 
culture, I seem to have moved instinctively toward intensifying the strange- 
ness and wonder of that (sub)culture to my eye. And there are real affinities, 
it seems to me, between what I produced in that subjective bind and what 
Clifford describes as “ethnographic surrealism”: 


To state the contrast schematically, anthropological humanism begins with the 
different and renders it—through naming, classifying, describing, interpret- 
ing—comprehensible. It familiarizes. An ethnographic surrealist practice, by 
contrast, attacks the familiar, provoking the irruption of otherness—the un- 
expected. ... This process—a permanent ironic play of similarity and differ- 
ence, the familiar and the strange, the here and the elsewhere—is, as I have 
argued, characteristic of global modernity. (145-146) 


I see this interplay everywhere in my text when I revisit it today. Much 
of the earlier chapters are devoted to a kind of ersatz anthropology, by which 
Story teaches the reader the rules and rituals of the novel’s version of Dead- 
head culture. “Dead groups are not democracies,” he cautions at one point, 
“they are single communal organisms whose peacefulness is matched only 
by the violence of their instinct for survival” (Baruth 19). In his absolute 
identification with the culture, he is given to the sweeping statement. His 
knowledge cannot be contravened, he implies, because no one’s identifica- 
tion with, and insight into, the culture can match his own: “There is almost 
always a queen [in any group of Deadheads], almost always a young matri- 
arch” (Baruth 19). And like any good anthropological humanist, Story always 
boils his absolute observations down into usable cultural generalizations: 
“To be taken in and loved as a part of such a group is a consciousness of 
life and of perpetuity, and that quality is the lift in the music of the Dead 
as well” (Baruth 20). 
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Yet matching this strain of faux cultural certainty, this fictional anthro- 
pology is a strain of the novel that to this day I find all but unaccountable. 
Reality becomes distended, warped for no immediately discernible reason. 
It shows in small things, in a helium balloon as big as a Zeppelin, in a sta- 
dium that becomes a shining moon. And it shows in larger ways, ways that 
(un)structure the narrative. What began (I like to think) as a relatively subtle 
device in the original short story—a mushroom eaten, a vision had, a realistic 
line crossed—became in the novel a gargantuan narrative attempt literally 
to synthesize surrealism. My characters tend an indoor mushroom farm, and 
they use the psilocybin mushrooms to infuse normal bee’s honey with psy- 
choactive power (as well as a pretty indigo color); by novel’s end they have 
harvested several straining Hefty bags worth of these mushrooms, and have 
immersed them in gallons and gallons of honey. They pour this mixture into 
a huge industrial-sized tub and pass it out to as many Deadheads as they can 
at the eponymous Millennium Shows, held the final weekend of 1999— 
several months after the death of the “older voice.” The result is shared 
hallucination, accidental mayhem, and enforced strangeness: 


I could see from my elevation the perfect blue of the tub was now clouded 
with green: the bottom showing through a thin, vanishing layer of honey, like 
an eye winking at me as arms blotted it from my vision, and then were lifted 
away. It was a blue eye, touched with a washed-out green and lined with hold- 
ing fingers. I stopped then, looking into it, caught by it. Before I could move 
again, the tub was stripped from their hands by the crowd. . . . Eric had control 
of it last; it was propelled up into the air, end over end, honey scattering in 
small streams before it dropped below the surface of the crowd. . . . The fight- 
ing began then. Like a baseball hit into the stands. (Baruth 153) 


In many ways, the riots that end the novel bring into close juxtaposition 
the anthropological and surrealistic strands ’'ve found myself isolating. Story 
is forever describing events from a distance, often an elevated distance, and 
this detached stance is emblematic of his knowing and authoritative persona, 
his almost-omniscience; yet, that distance seems forever to stand between 
him and the world he claims to know intimately, claims to want to join 
indivisibly. Hence that world’s appearance in multifarious forms, bizarre 
shapes, not unlike the “blue eye, touched with a washed-out green” he sees 
in the container of honey. The eye of an Other, another culture or the entire 
planet, it is all one symbol at that final moment, and all equally foreign to 
him, knowable and representable only via surrealism—art which actively 
alienates. 

As Clifford writes, “Surrealism is ethnography’s secret sharer (for better 
or worse) in the description, analysis, and extension of the grounds of 
twentieth-century expression and meaning” (121-122). Story’s problem is 
everyone’s problem in the global village: how to reconcile the sudden, im- 
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possible accessibility of strange people and places with one’s increasing es- 
trangement from all that once seemed known and unchanging in one’s own 
place and people. 


ON JERRY: POSTSCRIPT 


The Predicament of Culture makes clear that ethnography can only clear 
itself of charges of cultural imperialism by ceding authority to its subject(s), 
by literally sharing authorship with the culture under observation, thereby 
disrupting the observer/observed relationship. Clifford also maintains en- 
thusiastically the power of surrealism to provoke and perpetuate a sense of 
defamiliarization and untranslatable difference—to prevent an “authorita- 
tive” silencing of the culture at issue. When taken together, these proposi- 
tions suggest that surrealism can be seen as one of the more effective ways 
of establishing an actual dialogue rather than a mastered monologue seeking 
to pass as dialogue. Clifford writes at length about an avant-garde periodical 
from the 1930s called Documents, edited by Georges Bataille. Bataille’s tech- 
nique was to juxtapose radically different images and text without suggesting 
a pattern of subordination, producing the “order of an unfinished collage 
rather than that of a unified organism” (133). Such pastiche can perhaps 
allow the cultural artifact or testimony a greater chance of saying what it 
has to say about its own self. 

I would like to think that much of what appears in my novel, under the 
word “Fiction” on the cover, is in fact drawn more or less directly from 
Deadhead culture as I observed it. And I tend to think that this is truest, 
paradoxically, for those elements and images that mark the most vivid breaks 
with reality as I perceived it then. The book, then, may be seen as collab- 
orative, although not in the sense of a fully comprehensible conversation. I 
think of it more as a process in which those things I heard and saw but 
couldn’t understand, I rendered in as large and strange and bold a series of 
shapes as I could. 

And the strangest thing of all was the way these Deadheads loved this man 
Jerry and followed him everywhere. Like a god, he was the stable center of 
everything, and this overdetermined, cult-like relationship couldn’t help but 
suggest his absence, his death. Every icon, every dancing skeleton, every 
mention of the word “Dead” was a reference to his death, and everyone 
always knew it, but no one ever wanted or needed to mention it. And so I 
like to think that by the time I wrote my novel it was impossible to kill Jerry 
because he was already as dead as it was possible to be, and that death 
activated the language, the symbols that held Deadheads in all places to- 
gether. He was dead in a way that organized life, big migratory cycles of 
people and vehicles, dead like a smiling Norse god. He was dead in the best 
way, in the way that still permitted him to move around and sing and give 
interviews and enjoy the world in which his followers celebrated his death 
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as often as they could, dancing without stop and taping everything. It was a 
death authored by all and perhaps available only through fiction, which never 
claims to be anything more than a story but which always, arguably, repre- 
sents something more. 
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A Pilot Study in Dream Telepathy with the 
Grateful Dead 


Stanley Krippner 


“Telepathy” is a word used to describe purported information obtained by 
one individual from another, supposedly through “mind-to-mind” contact. 
It is one manifestation of the events that parapsychologists refer to as po- 
tential “psi phenomena,” that is, anomalous (or unexplained) interchanges 
of information or influence that appear to exist apart from currently iden- 
tified physical mechanisms. Other manifestations of “psi” include clairvoy- 
ance (reported anomalous perception of information), precognition (reported 
anomalous perception of future events), and psychokinesis (reported anom- 
alous influence on objects or organisms). Considerable overlap exists, espe- 
cially between telepathy and clairvoyance. For example, Carlos claimed to 
dream of a gift that Maria, who lived overseas, had decided to buy him for 
his birthday. Was this a possible instance of telepathy? Or could Carlos have 
had clairvoyant knowledge of Maria’s thought processes? Or was it merely 
a coincidence? 

Anecdotal reports of telepathy in dreams are unreliable because one can- 
not guard against coincidence, dishonesty, self-delusion, or logical or sensory 
clues of which the dreamer was unaware. The Parapsychological Association, 
an international group of professionals in the field, insists that the term “psi 
phenomenon” be used only to describe events obtained under conditions in 
which all known sensorimotor channels for anomalous interactions have 
been eliminated. 

A wealth of anecdotal and clinical material exists to support the possibility 
of telepathic effects occurring in dreams (Krippner 1974). However, an ex- 
perimental approach to the topic did not become possible until psycho- 
physiological laboratory technology became available. It was discovered that 
sleeping research participants, awakened from periods of rapid eye move- 
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ment (REM) activity, were frequently able to recall dream episodes. As a 
result, it was possible to request a “telepathic receiver” to attempt dreaming 
about a target stimulus that was being focused on in a distant location from 
a “telepathic sender.” 

In 1964, Montague Ullman, a psychiatrist, initiated a series of experimen- 
tal studies at the Maimonides Medical Center in Brooklyn, New York. This 
research project tested the hypothesis that sleeping subjects could dream 
about aspects of randomly selected target material, for example, films, draw- 
ings, photographs, or art prints. I joined Ullman soon after the studies began, 
and over a ten-year period, we carried out several experiments, the majority 
of which yielded statistically significant results (Ullman and Krippner 1989). 

We used postcard-size art prints in most of these experiments because of 
their ability to maintain the attention of the telepathic sender and to evoke 
their emotional and esthetic responses. I selected the art prints from a variety 
of New York City area museums on the basis of such elements as vivid color, 
dramatic content, and strong feeling—the same elements typically found to 
characterize presumptively telepathic dreams reported anecdotally in uncon- 
trolled settings. 

In the typical experiment, the telepathic sender and the telepathic receiver 
met at the Maimonides Medical Center dream laboratory, interacted briefly, 
then separated and spent the night in distant rooms. By throwing a pair of 
dice, an experimenter randomly selected an art print (from a collection, or 
“pool”) and gave the print to the sender in an opaque sealed envelope, to 
be opened only when he or she was in the distant room. The experimenter 
awakened the receiver near the end of each REM period and requested a 
dream report. These reports were transcribed and sent to outside judges 
who, working independently, matched them against the pool of potential art 
prints from which the actual print had been randomly selected. Statistical 
evaluation was based on the average of these matchings, as well as by self- 
judgings of the research participants following the conclusion of the exper- 
iment. There was no apparent way in which sensory cues or fraudulent 
collaboration could have influenced the dream reports and the resulting sta- 
tistical results. 

One example of a finding in a session that was part of an experiment that 
obtained statistically significant results occurred on a night when the ran- 
domly selected art print was School of the Dance by Degas, depicting a dance 
class of several young women. The receiver’s dream reports included such 
phrases as “I was in a class made up of maybe half a dozen people; it felt 
like a school.” “There was one little girl that was trying to dance with me.” 
Sometimes the material corresponding to the art print was intrusive (for 
example, “There was one little girl that was trying to dance with me”), and 
sometimes it blended easily with the narrative (for example, “It felt like a 
school”). At times it was direct, at other times symbolic. Although these 
dream reports had presumptively telepathic characteristics, their construc- 
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tion and description did not appear to differ in significant ways from other 
dreams collected in laboratory studies (Krippner 1991). 


PRELIMINARY SESSION 


To investigate the possibility that a large number of telepathic senders 
would be effective in facilitating dream telepathy, a preliminary session was 
arranged for the night of March 15, 1970. The entire audience at a Holy 
Modal Rounders rock concert served as telepathic senders. A local media 
artist, Jean Millay, took charge of target preparation in collaboration with 
the Lidd Light Company, a group of lumina artists who executed the light 
show that accompanied the music. Ms. Millay gave the audience brief verbal 
directions before the target was flashed on the screen by means of a movie 
projector and six slide projectors. A color film about eagles and their nesting 
habits was shown on the movie projector. The programs for the slide pro- 
jectors featured various birds from around the world, as well as a mytholog- 
ical phoenix, while the Holy Modal Rounders played the song “If You Want 
to Be a Bird.” 

There were five volunteer telepathic receivers for this session, each located 
in a 100-mile radius from the concert’s location in Manhattan. All five of 
the research participants were told the location of the concert and were 
directed to record their images at midnight, at which time the target material 
would be exposed. One telepathic receiver, Helen Andrews, had the im- 
pression of “something mythological, like a griffin or a phoenix.” The sec- 
ond, third, and fourth research participants reported images of “a snake,” 
“grapes,” and “an embryo in flames.” The fifth participant was Richie Ha- 
vens, the celebrated American singer and recording artist, who reported clos- 
ing his eyes at midnight and visualizing “a number of sea gulls flying over 
water.” Both Mr. Havens’ and Ms. Andrews’ reports represented direct cor- 
respondences with the target material. 

In reviewing the procedure and the results of this preliminary session, it 
was decided to make future directions to the audience more explicit, and to 
tell the members of the audience the location of at least one telepathic re- 
ceiver. It was also decided to randomly select the target material just before 
it was revealed to the audience so as to eliminate the possibility of sensory 
leakage through conscious or unconscious collusion or fraud. 


METHODOLOGY FOR PILOT SESSION 


When members of the Grateful Dead rock group volunteered to partici- 
pate in a dream telepathy experiment, we decided to consider it a pilot study. 
‘There were two reasons for this decision: (1) only six nights were available, 
too few to utilize for appropriate statistical analysis, and (2) there was always 
the possibility that a member of the concert audience could telephone one 
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of the research participants providing information concerning the target ma- 
terial. In the actual study, however, only one telepathic receiver was in her 
own bed; the other was at Maimonides Medical Center, spending the night 
in a soundproof room. 

We felt that the emotional intensity that accompanied Grateful Dead con- 
certs would resemble the feeling tone that accompanies anecdotal reports of 
telepathy, as when a parent dreams that his or her child is in danger at the 
same time that the son or daughter is at risk of some sort. Hence, one of 
the dream laboratory staff members, Ronald Suarez, selected fourteen 2" by 
2" slides of art prints that he felt would be appropriate for the study. On 
the day of each session he threw dice, which directed him to two of the 
slides, which would be given to the staff member (Ronnie Mastrion) actually 
present at the concert. The slides were placed in separate, sealed opaque 
envelopes; Mr. Suarez marked one of them “heads” and the other “tails.” 
At 11:30 PM each night, Mr. Mastrion tossed a coin and noted whether it 
came up “heads” or “tails.” This toss determined which envelope Mr. Mas- 
trion opened and which slide he projected on the screen facing the concert 
audience. 

Slides of such art prints as Scralian’s The Seven Spinal Chakras and Ma- 
gritte’s Philosophy in the Boudoir were in the target pool. Duplicate copies of 
the slides were put aside for later evaluation by the two outside judges— 
Michael Bova, an art therapy student, and David Powlison, a divinity stu- 
dent. 

The six concerts involved in this pilot study were held at the Capitol 
Theater in Port Chester, New York, approximately 45 miles from Maimon- 
ides Medical Center’s dream laboratory in Brooklyn. In February 1971, 
when this study was executed, the members of the Grateful Dead included 
Jerry Garcia, who had originally suggested the project to me, Mickey Hart, 
Bill Kreutzmann, Phil Lesh, Ron McKernon, and Bob Weir. 


TELEPATHIC RECEIVERS 


‘Two individuals who had participated in earlier experiments at the dream 
laboratory served as telepathic receivers. One of them, Malcolm Bessent, 
spent the night at the laboratory with electrodes attached to his head. His 
sleep-dream cycle was monitored with standard psychophysiological equip- 
ment, and he was awakened about ten minutes after the detection of REM 
activity. The other receiver, Felicia Parise, slept at her Brooklyn apartment. 
She was awakened by telephone from time to time during the night and 
asked for dream recall. 

Mr. Bessent’s dreams were tape-recorded and subsequently transcribed. 
Ms. Parise’s dreams were recorded manually and subsequently typed for the 
judges’ evaluations. The following morning, both telepathic receivers went 
over their dream reports, giving associations and adding any pertinent details 
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that may have been omitted. However, the two thousand people at the Cap- 
itol ‘Theater were only informed regarding Bessent. At 11:30 PM, Mr. Mas- 
trion flashed the following slide sequence on the screen facing the audience: 


1. YOU ARE ABOUT TO PARTICIPATE IN AN ESP EXPERIMENT. 
2. IN A FEW SECONDS YOU WILL SEE A PICTURE. 


3. TRY USING YOUR ESP TO “SEND” THIS PICTURE TO MALCOLM 
BESSENT. 


4. HE WILL TRY TO DREAM ABOUT THIS PICTURE. TRY TO “SEND” 
IT TO HIM. 


5. MALCOLM BESSENT IS NOW AT THE MAIMONIDES DREAM LAB- 
ORATORY IN BROOKLYN. 


At this point, the randomly selected art print was projected onto the screen. 
Members of the Grateful Dead discussed the art print and encouraged mem- 
bers of the audience to “send” the images to Brooklyn. 

It was conjectured that Mr. Bessent’s dreams would demonstrate closer 
correspondences with the art print because (1) psychophysiological moni- 
toring made possible a more complete collection of his dream activity, and 
(2) the telepathic transmitters at the Capitol Theater knew his name and 
location, but knew nothing about the participation of Ms. Parise. 


RESULTS 


Each judge was given copies of the six art prints actually selected for use 
in the pilot study. They were also given typed transcripts of the six nights 
of dreams for each research participant. Each judge read the transcripts and 
examined the art prints. On a 100-point scale, the judge made a mark de- 
scribing the degree of correspondence he noted between the art print and 
the night of dreaming. In other words, each judge made a total of 36 eval- 
uations for Mr. Bessent and another 36 evaluations for Ms. Parise. 

The average evaluation of the two judges was computed for each pair of 
dream transcripts and art prints. If coincidence, rather than telepathy, had 
been operating, the judges’ evaluations of the correct transcript-target pairs 
would have attained chance results, providing higher scores only 1 time out 
of 6. This was the case with Ms. Parise; only one correct pair obtained the 
highest average rating from the judges. In the case of Mr. Bessent, however, 
the correct transcript-target pair received the highest score 4 times out of 
6. There are only 12 chances out of 100 that such a result could have been 
obtained by coincidence. 
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EXAMPLES 


On the night of February 19, 1971, The Seven Spinal Chakras was randomly 
selected as the target picture and projected on the theater screen. This paint- 
ing by Scralian, an Armenian artist, shows a man in a lotus position practic- 
ing yoga. All seven “chakras” (or energy centers centering around his spinal 
column) are vividly colored. That night, Mr. Bessent had the following 
dream: 


I was very interested in using... natural energy. ... I was talking to this guy 
who said he’d invented a way of using solar energy and he showed me this box 
...to catch the light from the sun which was all we needed to generate and 
store the energy. ...I was discussing with this other guy a number of other 
areas of communication and we were exchanging ideas on the whole thing... . 
He was suspended in mid-air or something. ...I was thinking about rocket 
ships. 


Another dream excerpt read, “I’m remembering a dream I had... about an 
energy box and...a spinal column.” 

On several other nights, Mr. Bessent’s dream reports demonstrate what 
the judges considered to be a high degree of correspondence with the art 
print. On February 20, 1971, Philosophy in the Boudoir by the French artist 
Magritte was randomly selected; it portrays a headless woman in a trans- 
parent gown. Mr. Bessent dreamed about “a little girl’s doll” and a “fantasy 

., a card around my neck.” None of Ms. Parise’s transcript-target cor- 
respondences were as dramatic, despite the fact that she had made high 
scores in other dream telepathy experiments. However, many people believe 
that telepathic ability is not constant; in addition to the reasons previously 
cited, it is possible that February 1971 was not the optimal time of “psi” 
functioning for Ms. Parise. 


CONCLUSION 


As the target pictures were 45 miles from the research participants, the 
possibility of sensory cues can be dismissed. In the case of Mr. Bessent, the 
telepathic receiver whose scores were the more statistically impressive, there 
is little chance that someone from the concert could have reached him by 
telephone (or even a hidden ear receiver, as this possibility was considered 
and checked), informing him as to the art print being projected on any given 
night. 

Considerably more work needs to be done to determine if two thousand 
telepathic transmitters are better than one. However, this pilot study did 
lead to the utilization of multisensory stimuli in future studies where audi- 
tory, tactile, gustatory, and olfactory stimuli accompanied the visual stimulus 
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of the art print. Furthermore, their willingness to participate in this pilot 
study demonstrates the ingenuity and creativity of the Grateful Dead band 
members. The results of this study were published in a medical journal in 
1973, becoming one small part of the Grateful Dead legend (Krippner, Hon- 
orton, and Ullman 1973). 
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Legally Dead: The Grateful Dead and 
American Legal Culture 


David Fraser and Vaughan Black 


INTRODUCTION 


The death of Jerry Garcia struck a blow from which many Deadheads have 
yet to recover. Garcia and the Grateful Dead were, as the news reports 
following his demise rarely failed to mention, American icons. The publi- 
cation of this book is just one indication of the place of Jerry and the Dead 
in American culture. Yet, because Jerry Garcia was an American icon, his 
death gave rise not just to widespread mourning and feelings of irreparable 
loss, but also to litigation. The dispute in the case of Garcia v. Garcia (1996) 
pitted Jerry’s estate against Carolyn “Mountain Girl” Garcia. At issue was 
the validity of a written agreement between Jerry and Mountain Girl 
whereby in consideration of their divorce Jerry agreed to pay a sum of money 
over a period of years. The estate, and more particularly Garcia’s wife at the 
time of his death, Deborah Koons Garcia, argued that the marriage between 
Jerry and Mountain Girl was a pretense, designed to alleviate Jerry’s tax 
liability. Their legal argument was that because the marriage was a sham, 
any agreement in relation to a subsequent divorce would be void. 

Many Deadheads were saddened by the spectacle of this trial. Some saw 
a tragic replay of the drama played out previously in the “Yoko Ono wrecked 
the Beatles” debacle, where gender and marriage roles turn ugly in the world 
of rock and roll, and legal battles ensue. Mountain Girl was there at the 
beginning, Jerry’s soul mate in the heady days of the Acid Tests and the 
Haight. For many, Garcia v. Garcia was a pitiful and disheartening attempt 
to try the sixties within the technical boundaries of matrimonial and contract 
law. It was a clash of incompatible worlds. 

This apparent conflict, and the contradictions between what many saw 
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and continue to see as the “Grateful Dead experience” and the “law,” is 
exemplified in an exchange between longtime Dead family member Steve 
Parish and the lawyer for the estate. During his testimony, Parish responded 
to the attorney’s claim that he had made a prior statement about the nature 
of the relationship between Jerry and Mountain Girl, which Parish now 
denied. By trying to explain the contradiction, he stated, “See, we were the 
Grateful Dead, sir. We were something different. This was an experiment, 
so we didn’t, I didn’t, think of things the way you think of things” (Garcia 
v. Garcia). Parish’s statement is reflective of the idea of what many would 
maintain is emblematic of the Grateful Dead experience. This experience is 
characterized by its playful, experimental nature, its rejection of the nor- 
mative structures of the everyday world, and its various attempts to build 
alternative ways of being and living outside the rigid constraints imposed by 
society’s mainstream values. More particularly, this might be seen to mean 
that obligations and entitlements are determined by community practice that 
derive from collective experience rather than from rigid and formal legal 
rules. Thus, attempts to determine the relationship between the prototypical 
sixties couple, Jerry and Mountain Girl, through the application of the rules 
of law regulating marriage, divorce, and contracts are seen as being foreign 
to the real context that constitutes the Grateful Dead experience. In other 
words, and more generally, the law and the Grateful Dead have absolutely 
nothing to do with one another. 

Of course, such a generalization, both about the law and about the 
Dead, is likely to be fraught with contradiction. In fact, it might be argued 
that there has always been a close relationship between notions of the law 
and understandings of the Grateful Dead. In part, this is due to the fact 
that both the Dead and the law are situated in and deeply embedded 
within American culture. At this level, the relationship between law and 
the Grateful Dead is marked by almost dialectical contradictions. Outlaw 
ballads such as “Me and My Uncle,” “Friend of the Devil,” and “Jack 
Straw” form an essential part of the Dead opus and demonstrate the nexus 
between the law and the Grateful Dead as artifacts of Americana. Indeed, 
the outlaw ballad and other cultural renderings of the criminal as hero 
(Duncan 1996) expose some of the contradictions that lie at the heart of 
an understanding of the Grateful Dead. On the one hand, America is the 
land of law and order, the country that is dominated by ideals of the Bill of 
Rights, due process, the separation of powers, and the rule of law within a 
constitutional democracy. On the other hand, the outlaw as hero motif is 
one that resonates strongly within other powerful ideological aspects of 
American culture. Thus, these contradictions compete within general cul- 
ture, just as they compete more particularly within legal history and culture. 
At the same time, the idea that the law is in basic contradiction with the 
Grateful Dead experience forms a strong part of the mythology of the Dead 
and of Deadheads. Indeed, it is probably fair to say that for many it is this 
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very contradiction that attracts them to the Dead. From the full-time fol- 
lowers of the band to the lawyers who exchange their pinstripes for Levi’s 
and tie-dyes on the way to a show, the lure of the Grateful Dead as an 
outlaw band, and of a concert by the Dead as a place where the mundane 
reality of daily life is displaced by the sense that anything can happen, the 
ecstasy of a possible “Dark Star,” and the consumption of certain substances, 
is a strong one. Existing outside or on the fringes of everyday legality has 
always been part of the Grateful Dead experience. 

At this level, Steve Parish is correct. The Dead was an experiment, taking 
place beyond the realm of the everyday and in direct contradiction with the 
commonplace and usually boring realities of the law. At the same time, how- 
ever, there are other contradictions between the law and the Grateful Dead 
that expose not a dialectical tension between two visions of the limits we 
choose to place on the possibilities of human experience, but a conflict be- 
tween what might be characterized as the myth of the Grateful Dead and 
the reality of the Grateful Dead. Once again, to explore the conflicts and 
contradictions here, we return to the period we call the sixties. As Thomas 
Frank argues, there are two dominant and opposing views of this period of 
American history. On the one hand, the popular “left” vision, which can be 
said to include the idea of the Grateful Dead as outside the law, sees the 
counterculture of the sixties as an existential revolt against conformity and 
boredom, a revolt betrayed and defeated by the hegemonic and cooptive 
force of American corporate capitalist culture. On the other hand, the con- 
servative “right” vision of the sixties sees it as the destruction of all real 
American values and the capture of the culture industry by the forces of evil, 
which would eventually lead to our children seeing Ellen kissing another 
woman and Murphy Brown smoking dope. Frank further argues that each 
of these apparently conflicting and contradictory visions of the sixties shares 
a common belief that sixties counterculture raised a fundamental challenge 
to corporate culture and capitalism—an assertion he claims is totally wrong 
(Frank 1997). 

Here we come to what we see as the central contradiction between the 
myth and reality of the Grateful Dead and the law, or perhaps more accu- 
rately, two competing realities of the Grateful Dead and the law. On the 
one hand, we find LSD, “Me and My Uncle,” tapers’ sections, and the 
experiential reality of a Dead show as a place and time where things are in 
fact different. On the other hand, we have the Grateful Dead incorporating 
in 1971 (Scott and Rothman 1992) and vigorously pursuing copyright in- 
fringement actions against bootleggers, BMWs; and millions of dollars in 
annual revenues from shows, CDs, and licensed T-shirts. In the sections that 
follow, we will examine not only the contradictions between the Grateful 
Dead and the law in American culture, but also the discord within the Grate- 
ful Dead experience itself, and the ways in which these oppositions play 
themselves out in the legal arena. Our focus is not on law-related lyrics in 
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the band’s songs, but rather on decided legal cases in which the Dead have 
been mentioned—in short, on the ways in which the Grateful Dead have 
surfaced in the courtrooms of America, either as parties to disputes or as 
background figures. 


DRUGS, LAW, AND THE GRATEFUL DEAD 


From its earliest days as the house band at Ken Kesey’s Acid Tests, the 
Grateful Dead has been intimately linked with LSD, “acid rock,” and psy- 
chedelia, a link confirmed by arrests of various band members on drug- 
related matters in 1967, 1970, and 1985, and also by the substance abuse 
related deaths of Pigpen and Brent Mydland. With the criminalization of 
psychedelics and the changing public perceptions and policing practices in 
relation to drugs in American society more generally, the Grateful Dead and 
drugs have become, for many, virtually synonymous, just as in earlier days 
jazz was synonymous with “reefer” (Curry 1968). The antagonisms and con- 
flicts here are clear. For many, a Dead show is not a Dead show without the 
consumption of certain substances. For others, the consumption of those 
same substances is a felony, to be pursued and punished to the full extent 
of the law. The idea of a Grateful Dead show as a safe space, as a place to 
separate oneself from quotidian boredom and routine, comes face to face 
with the legal reality of a Dead show as a place sometimes attended by DEA 
agents and local police officers on the lookout for drug dealers. A cursory 
examination of the Lexis database reveals literally dozens of cases of young 
people incarcerated for lengthy periods after being arrested at Grateful Dead 
shows or on their way to or from shows. From the Charlotte Coliseum (State 
v. Eggert), to Buckeye Lake (State v. Martin), to the Richfield Coliseum (State 
v. Darby 1995), to Deer Creek (Quick v. State 1996), to the interstate highway 
system on the way to Jerry’s funeral (State v. Four Thousand One Hundred 
Sixty-Six Dollars and Twenty-Five Cents in U.S. Currency 1997), to shows all 
across the country (State v. Arbuckle 1995; State v. Poole 1995; State v. Woods 
1997), law enforcement officials, undercover and uniformed, have waged 
their part of the war on drugs (U.S. v. Lauzon 1991). 

While most of these are routine prosecutions, one Dead-related case gave 
rise to one of the most legally significant drug-related precedents in recent 
years. The controversial decision in U.S. v. Chapman (1991), which reveals 
the Supreme Court of the United States leading the charge in the war on 
drugs, arose from a bust of a Deadhead. The issue in U.S. v. Chapman related 
to sentencing an accused convicted of selling ten sheets of blotter paper 
containing fifty milligrams of LSD. Recently enacted federal sentencing 
guidelines made the weight of the drug pertinent to the length of the sen- 
tence. In Chapman the fifty milligrams would have required a sentence of 
eighteen months. However, the combined weight of the LSD and the blotter 
paper in which it was contained was 5,700 milligrams, and if that was the 
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legally relevant weight, the sentence would be five years. The legislation in 
question was ambiguous as to whether the blotter paper should be included 
in determining the relevant weight. One of the judges who heard the case 
at the first level of appeal pithily noted that “to base punishment on the 
weight of the carrier medium makes about as much sense as punishment 
being based on the weight of the defendant” (U.S. v. Marshall 1990).' Nev- 
ertheless, over the protests of a dissenting opinion, which noted that a “quart 
of orange juice containing one dose of LSD is not more, in any relevant 
sense, than a pint of orange juice containing more than one dose, and it 
would be loony to punish the purveyor of the quart more heavily than the 
purveyor of the pint” (U.S. v. Chapman), a majority of the United States 
Supreme Court held that the weight of the blotter paper should be included 
in the calculation. That precedent has resulted in some remarkably lengthy 
sentences for acid dealers. For example, one defendant who, in the court’s 
words, “travelled regularly with the Grateful Dead (hard-rock band) and, in 
order to support himself... made tie-dyed shirts and sold spaghetti during 
the tour” (People v. Martini 1994), got twenty years for selling blotter acid. 

The result in U.S. v. Chapman seems harsh and has been criticized by 
legal scholars (Kallam 1992; Rizzo 1994). However, there is no proof that 
the Supreme Court was motivated to reach this result out of any express 
anti-Dead feeling. In fact, references to the Dead-related origin of the liti- 
gation do not appear on the face of the Supreme Court’s decision. In many 
other cases, however, the Grateful Dead and its followers have been rec- 
ognized by courts as the quintessential outlaws. For example, for Justice 
Frank Easterbrook there is a simple causal explanation for close scrutiny of 
Deadheads by drug-enforcement agencies: “The Grateful Dead play rock 
music. Their style, often called ‘acid rock’ because it mimics the effects some 
persons obtain after using LSD (lysergic acid diethylamide), is attractive to 
acid-heads. Wherever the Dead appear, there is a demand for LSD in the 
audience. Demand induces supply. Vendors follow the band around the 
country; law enforcement officials follow the vendors” (U.S. v. Dumont 
1991). 

To comparable effect are the words of the Supreme Court of Alabama 
when laying down the rules for peremptory challenge of jurors: “The per- 
emptory challenge historically has been [based on] gut feel. . . . If the pros- 
ecution can’t challenge a person who looks like he just came from a Grateful 
Dead concert... then there is no peremptory challenge” (Ex Parte Bruner 
1996 quoting Scheidegger 1996). 

In addition to the courts acknowledging Deadheads as the archetypal out- 
laws, they have also declined to strike down law-enforcement practices that 
target that group for special scrutiny. The most important of these practices 
is the one that deals with so-called “selective enforcement” or “selective 
prosecution,” under which Deadheads are particularly targeted by police and 
prosecutors for more severe treatment. Thus, “long hair bearded hippie” 
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types, who are fans of the Grateful Dead, fit a law-enforcement profile under 
which they might be targeted for “random” stop and search practices (State 
v. Arbuckle 1995; Eagan 1990). Under the rule governing selective prose- 
cutions, the defendant, in order to show that he or she is being unconsti- 
tutionally singled out, must demonstrate that “similarly situated” individuals 
are not prosecuted, or stopped and searched (U.S. v. Armstrong 1996). The 
result of this is that Deadheads are unable to make a successful legal claim 
that they are treated differently than other similarly situated non-Deadheads, 
who are stopped because of their “Stealies,” or arrested and prosecuted for 
dealing LSD at Grateful Dead concerts (U.S. v. Horning 1996), and police 
remain free to concentrate their energies on Deadheads. 

The resulting legal conflict between the state and the Deadheads, as one 
quickly learns from even a cursory review of the decided cases, is hardly even 
capable of being characterized as a conflict. The forces of order are so clearly 
dominant at this level that the deployment of the full panoply of criminal- 
ization mechanisms virtually eliminates any chance of the other side offering 
much resistance. While there may be a conflict between certain lifestyle 
choices and the criminal justice system, one can hardly be shocked that the 
justice system brooks little by way of real opposition. A brief study of some 
sentencing decisions involving Deadheads convicted of drug offenses clearly 
reveals the mismatch in authority and power but it also reveals that there’s 
something more at play than a simple power imbalance or the simple belief 
that criminal defendants tend to get victimized by the system. What is un- 
covered here are the ways in which the broader social and ideological con- 
flicts that came to characterize the opposing views of the sixties continue to 
play themselves out within the domain of legal decision making. 

The prosecution of John Tracy reveals this conflict of values (U.S. v. Tracy 
1993). Tracy was convicted of trafficking in LSD. Against this, he asserted 
that his involvement with the drug was limited to personal use and/or was 
influenced not by the profit motive but by another vision of life. Alas the 
court was not persuaded. 


Even accepting the dubious argument that being a user cuts against being a 
dealer, ample evidence of use went in. The Court let Tracy testify that today’s 
LSD just made him giggly and did not produce hallucinations. He spoke of 
his drug use, the availability and widespread use of drugs during his youth, the 
availability of LSD among followers of the rock group Grateful Dead, and the 
nonprofit sharing of drugs among the “rainbow community” to which Tracy 
apparently belonged. The jury could have had few illusions. (U.S. v. Tracy) 


This brief exposition by the court offers clear evidence that as far as the 
legal system is concerned, the contradictions between the experiences of 
Deadheads and the law are not, in fact, dialectical. For the court, Tracy is 
evoking what amounts to an incommensurable discourse. Just as claims that 
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federal drug laws are unconstitutional since they violate Deadheads’ freedom 
of religion have been given short shrift by courts (U.S. v. Horning 1996), the 
ideas that one could use and not sell drugs, or that among certain members 
of some groups the exchange of commodities takes place outside the norms 
of capitalist profit-making parameters, or even that one might legitimately 
argue that there is something about today’s acid that is “lacking” are all 
totally beyond the legal pale. “The jury could have had few illusions” be- 
cause “we” all know that such talk is nonsense, that drugs are bad, that drug 
dealers are bad, and that by extension and definition the Grateful Dead is 
bad. The legal system simply cannot countenance or even hear Tracy’s ar- 
guments, which are nothing more than the insane ramblings of a zonked- 
out druggie. 

The idea that the legal system may well view being a Deadhead as a form 
of mental illness is strengthened by the decision of the court in the case of 
John Ruklick (U.S. v. Ruklick 1990). Ruklick was convicted of selling more 
than ten grams of LSD. The court at trial refused to take into account special 
circumstances that would have allowed it to impose a sentence below the 
statutory minimum, a practice known as downward departure. Ruklick ap- 
pealed, asserting that his mental condition should have been taken into ac- 
count to reduce his sentence. According to the appeal court, “By seventh 
grade, Ruklick had developed an obsession with the Grateful Dead, a rock 
band that reportedly sanctioned illegal drug use. According to one psycho- 
logical expert, Ruklick, age twenty-one, functioned at the level of a twelve- 
year old. Additionally, this expert opined that Ruklick suffered from a 
long-standing schizoaffective disorder that anteceded drug abuse and im- 
paired Ruklick’s judgment” (U.S. v. Ruklick). Implicit in the court’s argument 
allowing Ruklick’s appeal and ordering the trial judge to consider a down- 
ward departure based on mental incapacity is an assertion that being a Dead- 
head is almost some form of mental illness. Such a characterization not only 
permits individuals like Ruklick to perhaps receive something approaching 
justice in sentencing, but also allows the legal system to characterize follow- 
ers of the Dead and drug users (one and the same to some judges) as both 
criminally and medically deviant. This combination of a legal and a medical 
discourse, sanctioned by the coercive power of the penal regime, is com- 
monly employed within the criminal justice system to further and better 
stigmatize prisoners. Thus, while the practical impact of the medicalization 
of being a Deadhead may have in some way benefited Ruklick, at the broader 
level of the power of ideology and the creation of discursive imagery within 
the legal system, cases like this simply solidify the dominant vision of law 
and order as it relates to any possible alternative that Deadheads and others 
may wish to believe they can carve out in their daily lives. They may also 
indicate that many more of our friends are crazy than we might otherwise 
have expected. 

For many Deadheads, the contradictions of the sentencing system for drug 
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offenses are in clear conflict with their own views on drugs and with their 
lifestyle practices. Unless they can successfully invoke a mental-capacity de- 
fense, they face lengthy terms in prison for these practices. But there is one 
more avenue of hope permitted within the legal system, an avenue that more 
clearly seems to follow the dialectical unfolding and synthesizing of life’s 
contradictions. If being a Deadhead means a lengthy sentence, it should 
come as little surprise that one can benefit from a downward departure if 
one ceases being a Deadhead. If you can’t just say no to drugs, you can say 
no to the Dead and all that goes with it. At first, the story of Ithyle Griffiths 
sounds all too familiar. 


Soon after graduating from high school, Griffiths drifted into a culture re- 
volving around the Grateful Dead. He became a “Deadhead” who, like so 
many thousands of other devoted fans, followed the Grateful Dead from con- 
cert to concert, from one end of the country to the other. For five years, 
Griffiths and a band of friends led a nomadic existence, sustaining themselves 
on income earned by selling burritos, blown glass, and tee shirts in the parking 
lots outside concert stadiums. He spent these years steeped not only in the 
music of the Grateful Dead, but in the subculture of its followers, a subculture 
infamous for the prevalence and permissiveness of drug use. It was in this 
environment that Griffiths began to use marijuana... in large quantities and 
on a regular basis, and eventually to sell LSD. (U.S. v. Griffiths 1997) 


At this stage, one might expect the judge to impose the maximum term on 
the defendant, but his story is not over. After his arrest, Griffiths “turned 
his life around dramatically” (U.S. v. Griffiths 740). He moved back into the 
family social circle, settling first with his sister and then with his father. He 
took on regular employment, first as an assembly-line worker bottling vi- 
tamins and later as a supervisor at a whole-foods store. He underwent coun- 
seling, took courses in computer graphics, was well-liked by his teachers, did 
community work with underprivileged kids, and generally “improved.” As 
the sentencing judge put it, “At the age of twenty-four, Ithyle Griffiths has 
begun to develop and demonstrate a sense of adult responsibility. . . . After 
years of wandering astray, Griffiths is wandering no more” (U.S. v. Griffiths). 
In other words, throw off your wicked ways, abandon this cult, get your life 
together and you can and will be redeemed. The law says so. Persist in your 
wicked Deadhead ways and you will be incarcerated. The law says so. There 
is no room here for conflict and contradiction. Despite pleas from Dead 
lyricist John Perry Barlow seeking to place the consumption of LSD within 
the great American legal and political traditions of individual liberty and 
religious freedom (Barlow 1992), the possibility of living outside the law 
requires more than honesty. For many in law enforcement, tie-dyed T-shirts 
or Dancing Bear decals offer more than probable cause to stop and search 
for drugs, and judges and legislators back them up. Again, for many Dead- 
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heads, the vision of a show or another gathering place as a space separated 
somehow from the mundane realities of life and of legality has often been 
harshly countered by arrest, asset forfeiture, and lengthy imprisonment. Like 
Sonny Curtis sang, if you fight the law, the law will probably win. 


KEEP YOUR DAY JOB 


An important factor in clarifying and identifying the conflicts and contra- 
dictions between the Grateful Dead and the law in American culture is the 
self-understanding of those associated with the Grateful Dead experience, 
from the band and “family” to the broader community of Deadheads. Cen- 
tral to the existential and psychological matrix of this Grateful Dead expe- 
rience is the idea that there exists a sort of space, both physical and 
metaphysical, around and associated with the Dead. Outside of the actual 
concert, one place where this space can be said to have existed was in the 
“parking lot”—the vending, camping, hanging out, and occasionally even 
parking areas surrounding concert venues. At large in the world of the Dead- 
heads was an understanding that the parking lot was a kind of communal 
private space, that this was a mobile area where for the period of time before, 
during, and after a show or series of shows, public authority, in particular 
the law, was somehow held in abeyance. Instead, inside the private world of 
the parking lot, a kind of anarchic, communitarian form of self-rule evolved 
and was put into place. This zone of living outside the law was ruled by a 
participatory, ethically based form of living in a community. 

As in the case with psychedelics examined above, this idea of the park- 
ing lot as existing outside the scope and jurisdiction of civilian public 
law-enforcement norms and practices formed an essential part of the self- 
understanding and identity of many Deadheads. And again as in the case 
with LSD, this vision of the parking lot as outside the law is not one shared 
by police or local authorities. Just as undercover and uniformed police made 
their presence felt in the parking lot, so too did municipal authorities, who 
invoked their public health and welfare powers to regulate and in some cases 
close down “camping” (Sea Lakes, Inc. v. Lipstreu 1997). In the 1990s, in a 
move the constitutionality of which has been questioned by one legal scholar 
(Kanzer 1992), other municipalities simply refused to allow the band to re- 
turn, thereby reclaiming the “public” right to spaces invaded by outsiders. 

It is the very reality of the Grateful Dead experience that is contested by 
the law here. Power and authority, as well as the legitimacy of legal regu- 
lation, seem to require that no space, whether physical or metaphysical, be 
beyond the reach of the law. It is sometimes argued that law, rooted in 
notions of territoriality, has difficulty coping with certain features of the new 
borderless world. For example, where does defamation occur when it hap- 
pens on the Internet? American courts have encountered similar problems 
in coping with “tourheads”—those who follow a band from place to place— 
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whose efforts to create a free-floating, transient community have come up 
against courts’ insistence on the relevance of a state’s physical borders. More- 
over, the solutions to these problems have not generally benefited the tour- 
heads. For example, in New York v. Ferrari (1992) the defendant was charged 
with burglary and assault. He claimed that since more than five years had 
passed since the date of the offense, he was immune from prosecution under 
the applicable New York statute of limitations. In response, the State argued 
that the statute had not run, that it had been “tolled” because the accused 
had not been resident in New York State during the five-year period. The 
evidence revealed that although the defendant claimed New York residence 
and was more closely connected with that state than any other, he had been 
“on the road” following the Grateful Dead and in fact had spent eighteen 
days in jail in California following a marijuana bust at a Dead show. Ac- 
cordingly the court found that he had demonstrated “only a tenuous and 
sporadic connection with New York” (New York v. Ferrari). In the end, 
Ferrari was denied the protection of the New York statute of limitations 
because he had been out of the state for more than three months, following 
the Grateful Dead. Had he become a resident of some other state it is con- 
ceivable that he could have relied on the limitation act of that jurisdiction, 
but as he had been “on tour” and thus not the resident of any state, that 
argument was not available to him. The interesting effect of this judgment 
is that tourheads, unlike persons rooted in one spot, appear to remain eter- 
nally responsible for their alleged criminal behavior. American law refuses 
to acknowledge “the road” as a place where tourheads can set up their own 
self-policing jurisdiction but at the same time does view “the road” as a 
place where tourheads go to the extent that “going there” means they aban- 
don their claims to any state’s limitation period. 

Another conflict between the law and the Grateful Dead experience plays 
itself out at a different level on the road. Here, the conflict, which involves 
and implicates the regulation of daily existence by the application of legal 
rules, demonstrates that the myth of the concert or parking lot as a haven 
in a heartless world, as a zone that is special and immune, as a space of self- 
regulation and ethical conduct, can come face to face with other conflicting 
and harsh realities. For some, Grateful Dead shows have been places of 
official and unofficial violence (Leonardis v. Burns International Security Ser- 
vices 1992). In an article entitled “Last Concert for a Grateful Dead Fan,” 
published in the Los Angeles Times, December 30, 1989, Marc Lacey and 
Davan Maharaj chronicle the final hours of Patrick Shanahan who died of 
neck injuries incurred after being taken into police custody after a Grateful 
Dead show. The murder of Adam Katz following a show at the Meadowlands 
remains largely unsolved (Wilkinson 1990). 

Perhaps the clearest case of “reality” intervening in the alternative space 
of the Grateful Dead experience can be found in the California case of People 
v. Thomas (1992). In 1985, the City of Berkeley established an area within 
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the city limits and set that area aside for people who had previously been 
living in their vehicles on the streets. This area became known as the Rain- 
bow Village. In addition to its more “permanent” residents, Rainbow Village 
became a venue for camping by Deadheads when the Dead were playing in 
the Bay Area. Mary Gioia and Greg Kniffin were two Deadheads who took 
advantage of the Rainbow Village. On the morning of August 16, 1985, Mary 
and Greg were each beaten and shot to death and their bodies dumped. 
Thomas, a resident of the village who had met the victims the night before 
and, according to some, shared some marijuana with them, was convicted of 
their slaying and sentenced to death. It seems clear that Patrick Shanahan, 
Adam Katz, Mary Gioia, Greg Kniffin, and their friends and families would 
contest the myth of the road and the parking lot, which seeks to portray 
such sites as not needing the law—as spaces where some kind of great Amer- 
ican homesteading spirit, some Kerouacian feeling of freedom on the road, 
or some evolving ideal community was emerging. 


MONEY MONEY 


Another point at which the law and the Grateful Dead experience come 
into conflict—and where the Grateful Dead experience comes into conflict 
with itself or with reality—concerns commerce on the road and in the park- 
ing lot. The same problems with the law’s emphasis on territoriality that we 
saw in New York v. Ferrari also manifest themselves in this context, depriving 
Deadheads of some of the usual benefits of citizenship. In Ledwith v. Sears 
Roebuck & Co. (1997), a woman was injured in Eugene, Oregon, when a gas 
lantern she had purchased in New York exploded, burning her badly. She 
brought suit in New York, an action that could only proceed if she were a 
resident of that state. As the Supreme Court of New York noted, she had a 
base of sorts in New York, which had been used as the home for her travels, 
“which, in the main, consisted of following the rock band, ‘Grateful Dead,’ 
to its various performances” (Sears Roebuck ¢& Co.).? However, the plaintiff’s 
claim for compensation from Sears Roebuck was denied when the court held 
that for legal purposes, she had abandoned her New York residence. As a 
transient tourhead she lacked a home state in which to bring her action. 
Again, going on the road or to the parking lot, while it fails to put Deadheads 
beyond the reach of the state’s laws, sometimes operates to deprive them of 
those laws’ benefits. 

Something similar is also true with respect to intellectual property law. 
One aspect of life in the parking lot before and after shows was vending— 
the selling of various products from veggie burritos and grilled cheese sand- 
wiches to jewelry and T-shirts. Not only did vending create a sense of com- 
munity and lend the air of a medieval market fair to surroundings, but it 
also permitted many Deadheads to earn enough cash to live on until the 
next stop on the tour. In conflict with this communitarian, craftsperson- 
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inspired vision of life on tour is the legal reality of copyright and trademark 
law, under which intellectual property rights are protected from unlawful, 
unauthorized appropriation. On the one hand, one could encounter T-shirts 
featuring the ubiquitous Nike swoosh carrying the logo “Just Dew It,” sub- 
stituting a reference to “Morning Dew” for the multinational giant’s “Just 
Do It” logo. Or one could find a pudgy silhouette of Jerry carrying a guitar 
with the “Air Jerry” logo substituting for the corporate “Air Jordan.” One 
can see these examples in two ways. On the one hand, they offer an insight 
into the ingenuity and creativity of many members of the Deadhead com- 
munity. Instead of a bunch of drugged-out, bearded, dirty hippies, we dis- 
cover creative artists, attuned to the symbolism of modern popular culture 
and its intersections with corporate capitalism, subverting through parody 
and the self-referentiality of a subculture the dominant signifiers of corporate 
America. On the other hand, putting aside for the moment legal arguments 
about parody and intellectual property (Campbell v. Acuff-Rose Music, Inc. 
1994), we can see here possible violations of the intellectual property rights 
of Nike as well as of Michael Jordan and Jerry Garcia in the commercial 
exploitation of their images. This problem is only exacerbated when Dead- 
heads attempt to employ the signifiers of what they may see as their own 
subculture. T-shirts with “Steal Your Face” or Dancing Bear designs carry 
with them significant meanings and are important symbols for Deadheads, 
both as a means of individual self-identity and as a means of identifying 
oneself to others as one who shares certain subcultural values. At the same 
time, these symbols of freedom, life on the road, subversion of mundane 
realities, etc., may in fact be legally registered and protected copyright ma- 
terials or trademarks that may not be used without the permission of the 
owner thereof—in this case, the Grateful Dead as corporate entity (Clark 
1983). 

Here we confront the point in the matrix of the Grateful Dead and the 
law at which all of the external and internal contradictions that characterize 
this relationship manifest themselves. We have the Grateful Dead as the last 
of the sixties bands, embodying the continuing hope of the countercultural 
movements that sought somehow to construct an alternative way of existing 
and relating to one another outside the dominant cultural paradigms. We 
also have the Grateful Dead as the legally entitled copyright holder of valu- 
able intellectual property, calling on the state to help them protect that 
commodity. We have the Deadheads who see themselves as a subcultural 
group, existing outside the boundaries of “private property,” who see the 
band as embodying these same principles, ideals, and beliefs, and for whom 
a Dancing Bear is something more than a legally recognized monopoly. 
‘Then we have the Grateful Dead as a capitalist enterprise, albeit one with 
a heart and a social conscience (Scott and Rothman 1992). Grateful Dead 
Merchandising, Inc., markets, sells, and licenses a wide array of products 
from CDs to T-shirts to golf balls. Like those other “good guys” the Walt 
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Disney Company, the Dead and their licensees jealously guard their intel- 
lectual property in the courts (Winterland Concessions Co. v. Sileo 1982; Win- 
terland Concessions Co. v. MacIntosh 1993). They have requested courts to take 
the unusual step of making the losing party pay the band’s attorney’s fees, 
even when the losers are small-time bootleggers (Grateful Dead Productions, 
Inc. v. Come ’N’ Get It 1994). Even when successful at trial on copyright- 
infringement actions, they have appealed and asked for increased damages 
(Grateful Dead Productions, Inc. v. Auditory Odyssey 1995). They also hire pri- 
vate detectives to track suspects and seek the enforcement of criminal sanc- 
tions against those who violate their property rights (Musidor B.V. v. Great 
American Screen 1981). In short, when they get to court, they play hardball. 

Of course, it is important to note that these tensions between commer- 
cialism and art, for want of a better word, are not confined historically to 
twentieth-century popular culture, nor within contemporary popular culture 
are they limited to the Grateful Dead. And certainly the Dead is not more 
litigious or protective of their intellectual property than any number of other 
rock bands. The history of rock and roll is permeated with the conflict 
between the moneymen and the artists, such as the accusations that Dylan 
sold out when he went electric (Goodman 1997). The struggle between art 
for art’s sake and the commodification process appears to be an essential part 
of the capitalist esthetic. In today’s music world, we must worry about the 
threat to culture posed by the increasing concentration of the recording 
industry into an oligopoly situation (The Nation 1997). The “we are every- 
where” of Deadheads takes on a more ominous tone when applied to the 
world of a globalized economy and transnational capital in the entertainment 
industry. At some level, the situation of the Grateful Dead can be said to 
embody and epitomize this conflict between money and art. In attempting 
to control their music, the Grateful Dead employed the legal mechanism of 
creating their own record label and distribution system. Grateful Dead Rec- 
ords failed, and for the rest of its existence the band was plagued with record 
companies’ persistent demands that they fulfill their recording contracts. 
The Grateful Dead took control over the distribution of tickets to their 
concerts, in part at least, and placed mail order as a contractual roadblock 
in the way of the local promoters and quasi-monopolies such as Ticket- 
Master. In minor but important ways, then, the Grateful Dead was able to 
subvert the dominant capitalist paradigm and remain loyal to its fans. Again, 
however, it did so only within a context of contract negotiations, repeated 
resort to the courts, record deals, and becoming the largest grossing live 
band in rock and roll history. Customer loyalty, as any business will tell you, 
pays good dividends in the bottom line. 

These conflicts between the Grateful Dead as a cultural phenomenon and 
continuing social experiment in the values of the sixties and the Grateful 
Dead as a capitalist, commercial venture—between the Deadheads as mem- 
bers of an extended family attempting a new form of participatory, local self- 
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government and the Deadheads as consumers of a product—is most clearly 
embodied in the murky ethical and legal world surrounding the taping of 
the Dead’s shows. Every issue of Relix or Dupree’s Diamond News contains a 
number of classified ads from Deadheads seeking to acquire tapes of shows. 
Jimmy Crawley, in his article ““T'ape-Swapping Hobbyists Find Nirvana on 
the Net,” published in the Globe and Mail, September 20, 1997, describes 
several sites on the Internet where one can obtain information, tape lists, 
and trading partners. The general legal view of such activity is that it con- 
stitutes a violation of the intellectual property rights of the performers. ‘This 
is why most performers prohibit recording equipment and cameras at their 
concerts. 

The legal position here seems clear and is based on a simple economic 
rationale. Performers must be able to control the access to and distribution 
of their performances because they belong to them. If bootleggers can cir- 
culate tapes of concerts, sales of official recordings—live or otherwise—will 
decline because of uncontrolled access. Some tapers offer the counterargu- 
ment that they in fact enhance the value of the artist’s legitimate recordings 
and increase the likelihood of ticket sales by providing a sort of free publicity 
to the performer. Others, like Allan Kozinn in his New York Times article of 
October 8, 1997, “Bootlegging as a Public Service: No, This Isn’t a Joke,” 
argue that tapers perform an invaluable archival service, preserving for pos- 
terity performances that would otherwise be lost to history. For Kozinn, 
“the bootleggers who preserve our musical heritage should be regarded as 
cultural heroes, not as criminals.” On this view of the conflict between law 
and American culture, Deadheads are archivists of the great moments of 
musical culture. With publications such as DeadBase and the fact that “there 
is nothing like a Grateful Dead show,” tapers may be little more than par- 
ticularly anal versions of museum curators. 

Despite the intellectual appeal of this clever enrichment argument by ta- 
pers, or of an argument based on the centrality of the tapers’ role in pre- 
serving essential aspects of Americana for posterity, the law seems 
unambiguously to prohibit their activities. Recording-industry bodies and 
bands themselves—including, as noted, the Dead—actively pursue bootleg- 
gers and pirates (Gilboa and Sheckter; Grateful Dead Productions, Inc. v. Come 
N?’ Get It). The ethical, political, and possibly legal distinction, pioneered 
by the Grateful Dead and the Deadheads, however, is one apparently rooted 
in a distinction between “for profit” bootlegging or piracy, and not-for- 
profit tape “trading.” Thus, even the music industry watchdog apparently 
draws the distinction between trading and bootlegging, as Jimmy Cawley in 
The Globe and Mail points out, “Clearly some bands authorize the taping 
and trading of tapes in their fan base, and while we do monitor this and the 
Internet sites that facilitate tape trading, as long as there is no profit motive 
involved we generally take no action.” It might appear, then, that the attitude 
and practice of the Grateful Dead, which not only allowed but encouraged 
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taping by setting aside tapers’ sections at its shows, demonstrates a practi- 
cal way in which the capitalist profit motive of a commercial enterprise like 
the Grateful Dead can be supplanted by a non-profit, artistic, community- 
building set of practices such as tape trading. The legally regulated world of 
intellectual property rights and copyright enforcement actions is here re- 
placed by a self-regulating enterprise in which commercial interests do not 
influence the values of the group or subculture. 

Finally, what do we make of the bootleg European CDs of Dead shows 
that appear occasionally on the market, carrying on their covers such bizarre 
song titles as “Calassic of My Life” or “Rollaway”? In some instances, these 
CDs are the result of anomalies of EC intellectual property law, while in 
others they are clearly illegal productions. Should the Grateful Dead pursue 
its legal remedies as the aggrieved rights holder or should it allow its music 
to be available in CD format to fans? Should fans buy these blatantly illegal 
offerings, giving profit to thieves and taking money from the pockets of 
Bobby Weir or the Garcia estate? 

At some level, the Grateful Dead is hoist on its own petard. The profit 
motive is not always as clear cut as one might like it to be. The profit motive 
must clearly inform the band’s activities since it puts food on the table and 
gas in the BMW. The layoffs at Grateful Dead headquarters following the 
death of Jerry Garcia indicate clearly that making money from the band’s 
artistic endeavors is important as a source of income and employment of 
others. On the other hand, money, as Jerry has said, has never really been 
what it is all about: “We never said that money was bad. But it has just 
never been our focus one way or the other, pro or con” (Goodman 1989). 
The experience, the experiment, have always been key. Of course there is 
the pesky business of pirates and bootleggers and real tapers, and thus Bob 
Weir could advise, “Get a good lawyer” (Scott and Rothman 1992). 

First and most prominently among rock groups, the Grateful Dead re- 
jected the economic rationale behind the prohibition against reproducing 
their music. “When we’re finished with it, they can have it,” has been the 
band’s credo. And experience has proved them right. John Perry Barlow puts 
it this way: 


Thus, listening to a Grateful Dead tape is hardly the same experience as at- 
tending a Grateful Dead concert. The closer one can get to the headwaters of 
an information stream, the better his chances of finding an accurate picture of 
reality in it. In an era of easy reproduction, the informational abstractions 
of popular experiences will propagate out from their source moments to reach 
anyone who’s interested. But it’s easy enough to restrict the real experience of 
the desirable event, whether knock-out punch or guitar lick, to those willing 
to pay for being there. (1994) 


There are several levels to Barlow’s explanation of the Grateful Dead’s 
relationship to intellectual property law, each of which can be seen to be 
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based in somehow different perceptions of the capitalism versus art debate. 
First, there is the esthetic argument that a tape is not a show. Secondly, 
there is the position that there is little if anything that can be done to prevent 
taping. And, finally, there is the argument that people will still come to the 
shows—“‘the real experience”—and one can charge for that limited experi- 
ence. This apparent mishmash of sometimes conflicting reasons epitomizes 
the conflicts and contradictions that characterize the Grateful Dead’s rela- 
tionship to intellectual property in music. A tape is not a show, there isn’t 
any way to stop the taping, and people will still come to the concerts. One 
finds here elements of a laissez-faire decision to live and let live: an esthetic 
attitude that “once we’ve finished with the music, they can indeed have it,” 
a communitarian idealism that the music is for everyone, and a cold capitalist 
economic rationalism that adopts the attitude that people will still come to 
the shows. Money can still be made from the shows, so there might be some 
justification to the position that taping and trading act as some kind of word- 
of-mouth consumer advertising. 

The actual experience of the Grateful Dead as a musical group and as an 
incorporated entity, enjoying full legal rights and protections, bears out Bar- 
low’s hodgepodge. People can and do distinguish between tapes and shows, 
and we have never met anyone who would not go to a show because he or 
she already had enough tapes. Microelectronics continue to advance and it 
is probably true that the cost of enforcing and policing a total ban on re- 
cording equipment at shows would be excessive. The strength of the Dead 
as a social phenomenon rests in large part on the group’s recognition that 
treating its fans as human beings would ensure loyalty and devotion, whether 
one finds the source of this decision in cool, capitalist rational maximizing 
or in a communitarian sixties mentality. Finally, one can even go one step 
beyond Barlow’s economic analysis and point to the success of the Dick’s 
Picks and From the Vault series of CD releases. Deadheads will buy official 
CD versions of shows for which they already possess tapes. Devotion, ob- 
session, the desire to more fully live or re-live the musical experience of a 
favorite show—all may be factors in the individual’s decision to buy the CD. 
Similarly, radio programs such as the Grateful Dead Hour and other similar 
local versions base much of their content on “illegal” live recordings, which 
the audience is encouraged to tape off the air. Again, this appears to occur 
in accordance with the ethical structure of the community in question and 
with at least some degree of passive acquiescence on the part of the copyright 
holder, Grateful Dead, Inc., but it may well constitute a violation of the 
strict legality of copyright protection. What is clear is that traditional legal 
and economic arguments that unauthorized recordings will hurt potential 
revenues from authorized recordings are proved false in the political and 
legal economy of the Grateful Dead merchandising empire. 

Perhaps the clearest example of the way in which the Grateful Dead has 
been able to cope with the contradictions between and among capitalism, 
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intellectual property law, and “the sixties” can be found in the band’s rela- 
tionship to John Oswald’s “plunderphonics”’ enterprise, which resulted in 
the release of Grayfolded. Here, the Grateful Dead (Inc.) can be seen to 
operate in a way that is at once technically consistent with the ideas of 
copyright and intellectual property law, but at the same time seems to con- 
tradict the dominant capitalist ethos of the music industry and to offer sup- 
port to the development of an alternative, communitarian, extra-legal ethos. 
At both the legal and cultural levels, the Grateful Dead’s position can be 
compared and contrasted with that of another capitalist musician, Michael 
Jackson. Jackson, invoking his intellectual property rights, successfully com- 
pelled the destruction of Oswald’s previous effort, entitled Plunderphonics, 
which included a cover depicting Jacko as a white woman and a radical re- 
edit of Jackson’s “Bad.” On the contrary, the Dead approached Oswald, 
offered him full access to the tape vault, and fully co-operated in the pro- 
duction of a two CD set of “Dark Star” (Billboard 1995). 

Here then we find the Grateful Dead exploiting their copyright interests 
in order to pursue the possibilities of the newest technological innovations, 
while in other cases we find the Dead acting like any other capitalist holder 
of the monopoly protection offered by intellectual property law, invoking 
the civil and criminal jurisdiction of the court system to protect their own 
traditional property interests. Of course, the history of the band indicates 
not just a long-term interest in technological developments but also a will- 
ingness to rely on the norms of capitalism to pursue these innovations, while 
at the same time making often contradictory attempts to offer to Deadheads 
the means and opportunities to develop an alternative exchange mechanism 
and ethos. Thus, from their very earliest days, the band was able to exploit 
the very latest in sound system technology because of the assistance of Ow- 
sley “Bear” Stanley, who acted much like a renaissance patron of the arts. 

Stanley was able to support and nurture the band—and thereby support 
and nurture its followers—because of his entrepreneurial skills and insights. 
In other words, he used his skills as a capitalist to “create” the Grateful 
Dead, which then became, in the inevitable logic of capital, the Grateful 
Dead, Inc. That he used his entrepreneurial skills in the manufacture and 
sale of LSD only goes to show the wonderful opportunities left open to any 
hard-working American willing to invest his or her time and skill in a new 
business. At the same time, it demonstrates that the Grateful Dead was to 
be found at the legal edge of capitalism as well as at the cutting edge of 
technology. 

From the days of Bear, through the Wall of Sound, to MIDI technology 
and plunderphonics, the Grateful Dead has been at the forefront of musical 
technology. As new technologies such as the Internet/(WWW come to the 
fore, traditional legal protections of property and other interests are being 
challenged as inadequate or antiquated. Government attempts to regulate 
pornography on the Internet are both more technically and more legally 
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difficult than earlier attempts to censor radio stations for playing indecent 
Grateful Dead songs (Collins 1987; Crigler and Byrnes 1989). Deadheads— 
through taping and the establishment of various Internet communities—and 
band members such as John Perry Barlow have likewise been at the forefront 
of attempts to reformulate intellectual-property rules within these new tech- 
nologies. 

However, as we have attempted to point out, the legal regime of intellec- 
tual property and the corporate interests of the Grateful Dead find them- 
selves in conflict with many of these attempts to redefine and reclassify these 
emerging technological practices. Moreover, when intellectual property 
rights prompt the Dead to resort to the courts, there is nothing in its law- 
yers’ positions or arguments that offers the remotest parallel to the inno- 
vation the band undertook at the musical, technological, or marketing level. 
In this respect the band’s approach to the law stands in contrast to that of 
some Deadheads who resorted to innovative (albeit doomed) efforts to make 
the Grateful Dead ethic stretch the fabric of American law. ‘That is, the legal 
weirdness of Karen Horning’s argument that being a Deadhead gave her a 
constitutionally protected right to use drugs as part of her religion (U.S. v. 
Horning 1996) stands in contrast to the stance of the Grateful Dead; however 
innovative they may have been on stage, when they went before a judge (as 
Grateful Dead, Inc.), they stuck with well-recognized, “normal” legal ar- 
gumentation. The law appears to be both technically incapable of dealing 
adequately and equitably with the issues and problems raised by the move 
from property to information, and of permitting self-defined communities 
to establish their own democratically derived set of ethical practices (occa- 
sionally) outside the realm of legal regulation, and Grateful Dead, Inc., 
seems always to have appreciated this. 

The conflict here, at the specific level under study in this chapter, appears 
to be one between the concept and practices of the Grateful Dead, Inc., and 
what many of us refer to simply as the Grateful Dead. This contradiction, 
conflict, and possible resolution can be found in the band’s most recent 
attempt to maintain and reconstruct the Grateful Dead experience in cyber- 
space (Grateful Dead 1997). The construction of “Terrapin Station,” a 
cyber-version of the Grateful Dead experience from the parking lot to 
“Drumz/Space,” is being sponsored or financed in part by the sale of special 
“Terrapin Station” products. It is possible to interpret this project then as 
one more capitalist commodification exercise, where consumers pay for cor- 
porate expansion. It is equally possible to see this as a “One More Saturday 
Night” or “Not Fade Away” exercise—that is, as an attempt to extend and 
expand the spirit of community and existential joy that was and can still be 
the Grateful Dead experience. That the experience exists in a context of a 
capitalist economy and is controlled and owned by one private corporate 
citizen is simply a reflection of the political and legal reality within which 
we live. Nor is it a change from the pre-existing reality of the Grateful Dead 
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experience in the real or non-cyber world. It is, as lawyers might say, all a 
matter of interpretation. 

Others (Singer 1992) have demonstrated the difficulty, if not the impos- 
sibility, of constructing within existing legal doctrine and practice some vi- 
able notions of a public or at least collective interest in property that can 
co-exist alongside our still dominant notions of private property. It might 
be argued that out of the conflicts and contradictions surrounding and in- 
forming the often-troubled relationship between the Grateful Dead and its 
intellectual property rights, there may be found a kernel of hope for the 
recognition of some form of property rights or interests that could be created 
within legal norms. While the Grateful Dead, Inc., has always existed within 
the legal system and has drawn certain benefits and protections from it, the 
Grateful Dead experience has also indicated that it is possible to create and 
fashion alternative visions of our relationships and our notions of property. 

We are not suggesting that the actual experience of such visions has in 
any way been without its own contradictions and legal and ethical concerns 
and difficulties. Rather, we are suggesting that a careful examination of the 
contradictions between the ways in which the Grateful Dead have attempted 
to operate as a profit-making commercial enterprise, and have succeeded in 
doing so, and the ways in which the group has attempted to serve as a vehicle 
and example for the exploration of the possibilities inherent in American 
society and American law for a more democratic, participatory, realistic, and 
egalitarian regime of collective, self-governing ethical communities might be 
of some benefit to creating a more sophisticated and less rigid set of legal 
discourses and practices in many areas of the law. 


NOTES 


1. Despite the different names at different court levels, Chapman and Marshall are 
the same case. Chapman and Marshall were separate defendants with separate trials, 
but the two cases were consolidated for the purposes of appeal under the style of 
cause, U.S. v. Marshall. The further appeal to the United States Supreme Court was 
initiated by Chapman, so at that level the case bears his name. 

2. The court’s fastidious practice of placing the band’s name in sneer quotes is of 
course totally unnecessary. It is a legally registered business name, every bit as much 
as Exxon or Union Carbide, which do not appear in quotation marks in law reports. 
This not uncommon (for example, U.S. v. Karen Bags, Inc. 1984) practice of placing 
the band’s name in scare quotes appears an effort to keep them at arm’s length, 
recognizing somehow that the Grateful Dead just do not belong in the law reports. 
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The Grateful Dead Onstage in 
“World Music” 


Thomas Vennum, Jr. 


THE GRATEFUL DEAD, WORLD MUSIC, AND THE 
“POPULAR IDIOM” 


On one Washington, D.C., visit, Bob Weir, Jerry Garcia, and Mickey Hart 
had agreed to testify on behalf of “Rainforest Action” before a House sub- 
committee on environmental matters. Knowing their proclivity to explore 
new musical opportunities, I arranged with the Smithsonian’s Curator of 
Musical Instruments for them to visit the collections at the National Mu- 
seum of American History following their congressional appearance. Like 
children in a toy store they immediately loosed themselves on the wide va- 
riety of curious and rare objects contained in the large American History 
storage chamber. While Bob tried out a Stradivarius violin, Mickey thumped 
his fingernails along the heads of a row of nineteenth-century marching band 
drums, settling finally on banging the floor with a “Jingling-Johnny” (per- 
cussion stick) to activate its bells and metal crescents. 

Jerry, meanwhile, was fingering his way through one after another of the 
many historical guitars and banjos hanging from storage pegs in the collec- 
tion. Taking up an 1857 Martin guitar, he commented on its clear and sweet 
(“not punchy”) tone and finally picked up a fretless banjo made by Kyle 
Creed in Galax, Virginia, in the early 1960s for Fred Cockerham. Perform- 
ing some nice folk licks on its formica-veneered fingerboard, he furtively 
glanced over his shoulder and quipped, “Yes! This is the one to take!” 
few minutes later, trying out a 1617 virginal, he expressed consternation that 
the bottom few notes on the keyboard, when depressed, sounded tones pro- 
gressively lower than they should have. The curator explained that this 
“short-octave” arrangement was a seventeenth-century solution to space 
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saving in keyboard construction. Enlightened, but nevertheless astonished at 
this discovery, Jerry smiled and remarked, “How amazing! That’s really 
clever!” 

The Grateful Dead members have always stood ready to expand their 
musical horizons, not only in exploring the secrets preserved in museums 
but also in learning about traditions kept alive in remote corners of the 
globe. Thus, they joined those who in the past few decades have had a 
growing interest in musical cultures beyond their own. Until recently, most 
record outlets in the United States—if willing even to stock them—relegated 
the few available recordings of non-Western music to a shallow bin under 
the general vague heading “ethnic.” This is where one would look for Drums 
of Passion by the Nigerian Olatunji, recordings by American folk singers like 
Woody Guthrie, or such esoterica as Harold Courlander’s Music of Haiti, 
which was released in the early 1950s by Folkways Records. Though today 
the bin is less shallow and only slightly more appropriately labeled “world 
music,” the multinational recording industry continues almost exclusively to 
promote popular and classical repertoires. Yet musicologists recognize that 
those categories actually account for only a tiny amount of the planet’s mu- 
sical performances. 

While the world becomes smaller, musical boundaries continue to blur, 
and increasing numbers of composers, especially popular songwriters, draw 
freely upon world music. Recognizing a vast new source of material, they 
create new sounds exploring the timbres of musical instruments unfamiliar 
to the general public, and experiment with foreign tonalities and musical 
forms. This phenomenon supports the definition of “the popular idiom” 
given several decades ago by the eminent musicologist Charles Seeger: “a 
norm that exploits equally materials of both the professional [i.e., classical] 
and the folk idioms” (Seeger 156). 

For the most part, these excursions into world music have been ephemeral, 
prompting Seeger to comment on the transitory nature of the popular idiom 
in music: “Folklorists and musicologists alike have regarded [popular music] 
as a kind of rubbish heap of commercially produced and distributed, easily 
dispensed with and replaced commodities” (Seeger 151). This is a fairly 
precise picture of, say, the “top ten” songs on the pop charts of American 
music. In the 1960s, when the Beatles delved briefly into Indian culture, 
donned hip Nehru jackets, and began sitar studies with Ravi Shankar, the 
group’s momentary immersion in the new culture was predictably reflected 
in their recordings of that period (e.g., George Harrison’s “Within You, 
Without You” on Sgt. Pepper’s Lonely Hearts Club Band [1967], utilizing sitar, 
tabla, and tambura accompaniment). Other examples include Paul Simon’s 
Graceland album (1986), featuring the Zulu Boyoyo Boys chorus and Lady- 
smith Black Mambazo. 

Among classical composers, one hears similar incorporation of traditional 
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but exotic musical elements, be they instrumentational, melodic, or rhyth- 
mic. One of the abiding motivations of cultural anthropologists collecting 
in the field is to preserve in archives their recordings of indigenous musical 
material, which they hope, among other things, will be useful to classical 
composers in creating national styles of music. Thus, in the early twentieth 
century, the ethnomusicologist Frances Densmore recorded for the Bureau 
of American Ethnology a vast amount of American Indian music onto wax 
cylinders, hoping that American composers would draw on it to produce 
truly American works. 

A similar impetus affecting style was evident in Europe, as witnessed in 
the late nineteenth century schools of “national music.” Especially in Russia 
(Rimsky-Korsakov, Borodin) and eastern Europe (Smetana, Dvorak), com- 
posers felt encouraged to “cite” folk melodies in symphonic works. The 
well-known slow movement melody of Dvorak’s “New World Symphony,” 
for instance, was inspired by African American spirituals that the composer 
heard while in the United States. Brahms included a Swiss alphorn melody 
in the introduction to the Finale of his First Symphony, and others devel- 
oped “synthesized” styles based on indigenous folk melodies and dance 
rhythms, like the Hungarian Bela Bartok’s use of irregular (by Western stan- 
dards) meters from Slavic folk music. Similar inspirations affected the works 
of American composers Aaron Copland, Charles Ives, and Leonard Bern- 
stein. 

Indigenous folk and tribal elements from a variety of world cultures even- 
tually began to infuse popular music as well, and of the many popular bands 
receptive to world music, surely the Grateful Dead stands out. Given the 
band members’ eclectic scope of musical influences, their devotion to what 
has become known as world music was both early and predictable. Through- 
out its history, the band showed a persistent commitment to the diversity 
found in world music, especially through the individual pursuits (both mu- 
sical and otherwise) of Jerry Garcia and Mickey Hart. 

The early make-up of the band reflected a considerable variety of musical 
talent and background: Phil Lesh, a classically trained composer and student 
of Luciano Berio at Mills College; Mickey Hart, the son of champion ru- 
dimentary snare-drummers and fresh from military marching bands, who 
brought with him a youthful exposure to jazz drum greats Gene Krupa and 
Buddy Rich, as well as the driving Latino sounds of Tito Puente from his 
native New York City; Pigpen, immersed in the powerful blues of keyboard 
and harmonica; Bob Weir, an adherent of the vocal blues and gospel 
traditions of the Reverend Gary Davis, Elizabeth Cotten, and the Fairfield 
Four; and Jerry Garcia, the consummate banjo picker, whose comfort per- 
forming with American-folk string-band ensembles was demonstrated re- 
peatedly throughout his career, starting with his 1974 recording Old and In 
the Way (Rykodisc RCD 10009), with mandolinist David Grisman and Ap- 
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Onstage with the Grateful Dead: Mickey Hart on the Nubian tar drum in consort 
with Babatunde Olatunji, playing the Nigerian strung-bead shekere rattle. Photo by 
John Werner. 


palachian fiddler Vassar Clements. Toward the end of his life he still made 
traditional folk music, as evidenced by the release of Garcia/Grisman’s Shady 
Grove (Acoustic Disc ACD21), which was released in 1996 but was recorded 
throughout the early 1990s. 

The Grateful Dead has consistently honored many musical traditions at 
shows, both in its own repertoire and in interviews, as the band has syste- 
matically exposed their audiences to musical riches they would otherwise be 
unfamiliar with. Furthermore, more than any other popular band, the Grate- 
ful Dead has shown its support for cultural diversity in its selection of groups 
or individuals to open their concerts and, in many cases, to perform with 
them onstage, thereby acknowledging them as musical equals. The list is 
lengthy, but reflects the Dead’s wide network of friends from a variety of 
musical cultures, for example the Neville Brothers, Los Lobos, Carlos San- 
tana, Branford Marsalis, Ornette Coleman, and Babatunde Olatunji. 

The particular occasion and/or venue often dictated the band’s choice of 
music: a Cajun band before a Mardi Gras concert in New Orleans, or an 
Irish folk ensemble to precede a St. Patrick’s Day appearance. When Mickey 
Hart selected the musical tribute for a memorial service for Joseph Camp- 
bell, the great mythology scholar, he searched for the largest Japanese taiko 
drum in New York City. Its powerful sounds, he felt, would most befit the 
memory of this intellectual giant. 
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In addition to performing its rendition of other rock bands’ songs, such 
as the Rascals’ “Good Lovin’ ” and the Band’s “The Weight,” the Dead’s 
repertoire contained an equal share of contemporary American songs by less 
well known folk and pop singers: Willie Dixon’s “Wang Dang Doodle” and 
“Lil Red Rooster”; Woody Guthrie’s ‘““Goin’ Down the Road Feelin’ Bad,” 
itself a reworking of an older folk song, “Lonesome Road Blues”; Libba 
Cotten’s “Shake, Sugaree”; Robert Johnson’s ““Walkin’ Blues”; Leadbelly’s 
“Goodnight Irene”; Hank Williams’s “You Win Again”; traditional songs 
like “Swing Low Sweet Chariot”; and many of Bob Dylan’s compositions. 
The influences of earlier artists are documented in the CD The Music Never 
Stopped: The Roots of the Grateful Dead (Shanachie 6014), which contains the 
original versions of songs the Dead covered in concert. 

Certainly the band’s close contact with world music explains much of the 
Grateful Dead’s willingness to experiment. Consider the endless search for 
improved sound recording, mixing, and playback systems, beginning with 
the “Wall of Sound,” which Owsley Stanley and Dan Healy began to as- 
semble in 1972, and evolving into the sophisticated quadrophonic sound 
system developed by Meyer Sound Laboratories and Ultrasound, which re- 
quired an army of road technicians to install it at each venue. Their search 
for new performance venues to explore their sonic ambience included a pro- 
jected trip to Rolling Thunder’s land in Nevada to check out the possibility 
of a desert gig; an aborted attempt to wire the Great Pyramid during the 
band’s “cultural exchange” in Egypt (which system Jerry was to activate with 
a foot pedal); and shows at Red Rocks, Colorado, because of its unusual 
acoustic properties and striking visual beauty. 

While the Dead has performed in many lucrative stadium shows, members 
were equally at home performing in smaller places. Like folk musicians, they 
often preferred direct, more intimate contact with their audiences in such 
places as Atlanta’s Fox Theater or the Warfield in San Francisco. These 
acoustical extremes were a reflection of their finely honed musical tastes: if 
the music was to be soft, then it would be almost imperceptible; if loud, 
then ear-splitting. 

The freedom to experiment results from the band’s unique and unortho- 
dox independence in managing its own affairs. Consider, for example, its 
mode of generating income. In sharp contrast to most pop bands, whose 
popularity depends upon the manipulations and rigorously guarded licensing 
of the recording industry, Dead members have successfully supported them- 
selves largely through a commitment to touring. Like folk singers, their live 
performances also provided a more traditional, direct musical communica- 
tion with their audiences. Additionally, rather than prosecuting their fans 
for illegally replicating their music, they actually encouraged them allowing 
them to tape-record it from a specially roped-off tapers’ section on the venue 
floor, adjacent to the mixing engineer, who has even been known to help 
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with technical advice. In so doing, they encouraged a vast bootleg market, 
knowingly depriving themselves of an additional source of revenue. 

This freedom accorded the public in making their own recordings went 
hand-in-hand with the band’s own policy of avoiding the commercial re- 
cording market. Following the early 1970s release of their two classic albums, 
American Beauty (Warner Brothers WBCD 1893-2) and Workingman’s Dead 
(Warner Brothers WBCD 1869-2), their next major successful studio release 
was not until 1987, with In the Dark (Arista ARCD 8452), and the subse- 
quent hit single “Touch of Grey.” During this relative dry spell, however, 
Mickey Hart was busy releasing world music, which could scarcely appeal 
to wide audiences. In the same unconventional spirit of Folkways Records’ 
Moses Asche, who continued to publish recordings of unusual interest 
(Sounds of North American Frogs [1958]) and little known musical traditions 
(Music of Madagascar) simply because he wished to leave them for posterity, 
Mickey—in his “world series’”—presented musical selections from diverse 
nations and styles, selected for their beauty, power, and significance in the 
precarious ecology of world music, such as flute music of north India, klez- 
mer and other music of Eastern Europe, and music of upper and lower 
Egypt. 

The Grateful Dead’s involvement with world music has gone hand-in- 
hand with its often precedent-setting support of worthwhile causes world- 
wide, chiefly through benefit concerts and the Rex Foundation—the band’s 
charity arm. The band’s efforts have ranged from directing public attention 
to rainforest protection to selling tie-dye, tank-top shirts as fund-raisers for 
the financially strapped Lithuanian Olympic basketball team. Additionally, 
there have been the initiatives of individual band members: the dedication 
of Bob Weir, avid runner and mountain biker, to save redwoods and old- 
growth forests in the northern California headwaters; the insistence of 
Mickey Hart that the publisher of his book agree to replenish rainforest 
trees in the amount used for the paper on which the book was printed; Jerry 
Garcia’s licensing arrangement with Ben & Jerry’s ice cream company to 
use his name for their “Cherry Garcia” flavor, which funneled funds into 
the Rex Foundation. 

Nor have they stooped to exploiting Third World musicians, as have other 
bands. The history of blues “rip-offs” and other manipulations of defense- 
less, naive, unknown composers by record companies and artists is well doc- 
umented. Less well touted have been the completely scrupulous dealings of 
Grateful Dead members with obscure musicians, who would otherwise have 
been vulnerable to exploitation. For instance, the Rolling Stones induced 
Haitian American drummers into ersatz performances of ritual music on 
their 1994 Voodoo Lounge tour, and ultimately had to be pressured into 
compensating Fred McDowell for recording his arrangement of “You Gotta 
Move.” Mickey Hart has voluntarily paid royalties to American Indian sing- 
ers who perform on the Honor the Earth Powwow album. 
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Garcia’s interest extended far beyond American folk string instruments. 
His attraction to American Indian music, my own specialty, was evident to 
me early on. Knowing of his abiding interest in world music, I gave him a 
tape of Ojibwa songs I had produced for the Minnesota Historical Society 
(Vennum 1986). One evening on tour, I encountered him in his pre-concert 
“cubbyhole” listening attentively to an Ojibwa War Dance song on his 
boombox. Garcia was playing along, attempting to duplicate the twists and 
turns of the Indian tune on his guitar. “Gee, Tom,” he remarked, “this 
melody’s kinda tricky, but I think P’ve almost got it down!” After a bit more 
playing he put down his guitar, turned off the tape, and announced, “Sorry, 
but I’ve got to concentrate on what I’m going to play tonight.” Shifting 
musical gears with uncanny ease, as was his great talent, within minutes 
Garcia was front and center onstage with his guitar lick leading into “Shake- 
down Street.” This followed an afternoon when he had been laying down 
guitar tracks for a studio recording by jazz great Ornette Coleman. Com- 
menting to me afterward on the experience, Jerry noted, “You've really got 
to be on your toes with that [Coleman’s] music; those chord changes come 
flying at you like bullets!” 

As singers/songwriters, Grateful Dead band members have naturally been 
intrigued by the world’s many rich vocal traditions, and have championed 
them in a number of ways. For instance, their abiding interest in the varied 
timbres of the human voice in different musical cultures ultimately led to 
Mickey and Jerry’s album of a Latvian women’s choir (Songs of Amber Ry- 
kodisc RCD 10130) and Hart’s release of the first of two recordings by the 
Tibetan Gyuto monks (Freedom Chants from the Roof of the World Rykodisc 
20113). These Asian singers’ remarkable ability to perform more than one 
tone at a time was subsequently introduced to wider audiences when Mickey 
arranged for them to tour in the late 1980s. Following their warm reception 
at a performance at Alcatraz prison, Mickey was inspired to hire a chorus 
director from Oakland to organize the prisoners and their guards into a 
gospel choir, which he recorded. This was released as He’s All I Need by the 
San Quentin Mass Choir (Grateful Dead Records GDCD 39042). 


MICKEY HART’S ROLE IN WORLD MUSIC 


Of all the band members, unquestionably Mickey Hart has been the 
greatest devotee of world music. The depth of his involvement is best re- 
vealed in his engaging, autobiographical Drumming at the Edge of Magic, in 
which he details his peregrinations through world percussion. Lacking aca- 
demic credentials, Mickey has nevertheless repeatedly demonstrated the con- 
siderable musical knowledge that he has gained from many roles: performer, 
experimenter, teacher, researcher, field collector, sound engineer, writer, and 
patron of world music and endangered traditions. There is scarcely an area 
of music that he has neglected. Mickey’s passion for collecting information 
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on world percussion led him to the usual seminal sources—Curt Sachs, John 
Chernoff, and William Blades. He also broadcast an appeal via the Internet 
to Deadheads who could put him in touch with drum lore and legends he 
might otherwise have overlooked. In the meantime, his own collection of 
percussion instruments, which continues to grow, includes examples of the 
Tibetan ritual hourglass drum (the damaru, constructed from human skulls), 
North African goatskin frame drums (the tar), and assortments of Indian 
tabla and the Caribbean quinto. 

The collection was put to particularly good use when Mickey assembled 
the Rhythm Devils in 1979 to record the percussion underscore for Francis 
Ford Coppola’s Apocalypse Now soundtrack. The Brazilians Airto Moreira and 
Flora Purim, Grateful Dead members Phil Lesh and Bill Kreutzmann, and 
others who participated brought various instruments from their own collec- 
tions, and Mickey had additional ones invented for the sessions. The im- 
provisations, performed ad libitum while watching the film, were often so 
intense that some instruments were destroyed. The orchestral arrangement 
was described as follows: “this jungle of percussion was carefully arranged 
in maze-like pathways. The instruments were grouped according to sound 
color: glass, wood, stone, metal, and spaced so quiet instruments could be 
heard even if played at the same time as louder ones. It was a sound-garden 
with paths for the musicians to move through” (Liner notes, Rhythm Devils 
Apocalypse Now Sessions Rykodisc RCD 10109). 

The Apocalypse Now sessions provided the perfect forum for Mickey, the 
instrument inventor always experimenting with new sounds. Take, for in- 
stance, “the beam”—technically speaking, an enormous electronic harp. 
Mickey based this amazing, gigantic chordophone on the concept of the 
monochord. Composed of twelve of the lowest strings of the concert grand 
piano strung on a long aluminum I-beam, these have a magnetic pickup that 
is fed into a huge sound system, whose volume and acoustic feedback the 
player controls with a foot pedal. In performance, Mickey is able to coax an 
incredible variety of sounds from the beam, either plucking or strumming 
the instrument with a finger or scraping and hitting it with a tubular piece 
of metal, even seemingly abusing the strings by kicking them with his feet. 
The beam was featured with powerful effect in the Apocalypse Now percussion 
underscore; its magnificent rumbling sounds became a kind of /eitmotif for 
napalm and its destructive force. 

The Beam, together with “The Beast” (large bass drums suspended from 
a rack), were featured at Grateful Dead concerts partway through the second 
set, during the traditional percussion solo. Deadhead tapers affectionately 
assigned the misspelled “Drumz” to this solo when writing down their set 
lists. Although Drumz was usually too sophisticated, hence boring, for the 
less serious fans, many of whom would depart the auditorium for restrooms 
and food concessions, this was the ideal point for Mickey to enhance his 
performance with any world percussionists who might be backstage (e.g., the 
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Nubian Hamza el Din, or the Brazilian Airto Moreira). These musicians 
would then add their rhythmic threads to the tapestry he and fellow Dead 
drummer Bill Kreutzmann had begun to weave onstage. 

My favorite spot from which to hear and watch Mickey Hart during 
Drumz was a privileged niche onstage, graciously accorded me over the years 
by his trusted roadie, Ramrod. During this solo, when Mickey takes over as 
composer/conductor of the rhythmic script for the evening, Ramrod is 
poised attentively behind the drummer, crouched like a cat, with spare drum- 
sticks at the ready. Should one fly out of Mickey’s hands, which often hap- 
pens in the heat of performance, Ramrod can reach out to substitute another 
without the master drummer missing a beat. A variety of percussion instru- 
ments (Senegalese tension drum, marimba mallets, various chimes) are avail- 
able upon demand should Mickey request them as he shouts at Bob Bralove, 
his onstage sound engineer, to change the levels on the precomposed, com- 
puterized program being broadcast over the quadraphonic speakers. (I’ve 
never thought to elicit Mickey’s opinion on these powerful rhythmic excur- 
sions, nor have I ever deciphered his cryptic comment one night as he was 
leaving the stage after the solo, “Weird, urban shit, Vennum. Weird, urban 
shit!”’) 

Devoted to any sort of percussion, Hart showed an early fascination with 
ideophones. At his Novato ranch, he hung wind chimes in the trees (“to 
push the edges of my sound envelope”) and grew dozens of gourds to test 
their sound quality when strung with beads for rattles (shekere). His pro- 
clivity to experiment and his avid musical curiosity led him to test others’ 
postulations. During a period when he was intrigued by Huygen’s 
seventeenth-century “law of entrainment,” he and fellow Grateful Dead 
drummer Bill Kreutzmann practiced for hours together, each holding only 
one drum stick. During shows they would wear identical wrist pulse meters 
that indicated heartbeat rates. With frequent glances back and forth, they 
tried to reach total synchronization. Understanding thoroughly the prop- 
erties of the instruments he plays, Mickey is always searching a new drum- 
head for what he calls “the sweet spot,” where, he asserts, the drummer, 
membrane, and rhythm all meld seamlessly. 

Bells and gongs occupy Hart’s attention as well. When he visited the 
Zildjian factory in Boston, the owners were so impressed with the sincerity 
of his interest that they presented him with one of each of the gongs and 
cymbals they manufactured. As the publication date for his autobiography 
approached, Mickey nearly postponed it. He wanted to add an entirely new 
chapter on gongs, but was talked out of it by several ethnomusicologists. 

Mickey once made a pilgrimage to the Russian carillon in Harvard’s Low- 
ell House tower, the only carillon of its kind in this country. It’s uncertain 
whether its reputed exceptional tonal qualities or its bizarre history, or both, 
had attracted him. The bells were salvaged from a train platform in Russia; 
they were about to be shipped off and melted down for scrap when the donor 
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purchased the collection and shipped it to Harvard, together with a crazed 
Russian monk to supervise the installation. Found naked one night chipping 
pieces off the bells to tune them, the monk, who spoke no English, was 
believed to be vandalizing them and was promptly shipped back to Russia! 

Inevitably, Hart’s research led him beyond the standard literature. One 
chapter of his autobiography, “Among the Ethno[musicologist]s” (97-116), 
enumerates his gradual immersion in the discipline, as he sought out one 
scholar after another in the field. His ongoing odyssey through ethnomu- 
sicology was sparked by his acquaintance with “‘psycho-acoustician” Betsy 
Cohen from Stanford, and Chinese music authority Fredric Lieberman from 
the University of California—Santa Cruz. The impetus to delve more into 
the discipline may date to Mickey’s encounter with a young Brown Univer- 
sity graduate student at an informal gathering. In the course of the evening, 
the student, a friend of Cohen’s, then actively field-recording in Cuba, 
openly questioned certain aspects of Mickey’s knowledge about the Tibetan 
damaru drum. This confrontation clearly left Hart unsettled but anxious to 
better hone his facts. 

Hart increasingly sought out academics like Sue DeVale for gamelan in- 
formation, Ken Bilby for answers to Caribbean questions, and “‘musical ecol- 
ogist” Steve Feld for anthropomorphic names of Kaluli drum parts in Papua 
New Guinea. Throughout, his approach to ethnomusicologists has been to- 
tally unpretentious. Wherever possible, Mickey has allied himself with eth- 
nomusicologists’ projects, supporting them in a variety of ways: through 
loans or outright gifts of equipment, the use of his recording studio and 
sound engineers, and opportunities to get their field recordings published in 
his “World” releases or the Library of Congress’s “Endangered Music” se- 
ries, both on Rykodisc. 

Hart’s generosity is further evidenced in the informal social life of his 
offstage free time. It is rare to visit his house without encountering one or 
more of his many scholar or world percussionist friends, in residence for 
some collaborative project or simply hanging out between gigs. The Japanese 
taiko ensemble may have just spent the night after a San Francisco concert, 
being filmed from a cherry-picker by a Sony crew. At the same time, his 
household may be preparing a birthday party for the Dalai Lama, and his 
manager may be scrambling with final details of yet another “Planet Drum” 
tour. 

My own acquaintance with Hart dates back to the mid-1980s when 
he was researching material for Drumming at the Edge of Magic. At the rec- 
ommendation of Fred Lieberman, the ethnomusicological consultant on 
Mickey’s many world music releases he had read my study (Vennum 1982) 
of the Ojibwa Indians’ drum, with its particularly rich history. When the 
Grateful Dead next played in Washington, we met for lengthy discussions 
about percussion, listened to my field recordings of American Indian and 
Haitian music, and visited a collection of Haitian vodun drums belonging to 
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a friend. (I knew Mickey would be particularly impressed watching the 
owner’s pet boxer barking vehemently at one large Petro drum the dog knew 
to be possessed by a spirit!) 

Several years later, four scholars who had worked with Mickey on record- 
ing projects agreed to participate in a special session describing our experi- 
ences at the annual meeting of the Society for Ethnomusicology in Chicago. 
The idea had been Steve Feld’s, and Mickey outfitted him with a parabolic 
mike, the latest recording technology pieced together in a sort of mobile 
sound space suit, allowing Feld to record non-stop for 24 hours in the rain- 
forest milieu of the Basavi people in Papua New Guinea. (This was even- 
tually released as Voices of the Rainforest [Rykodisc RCD 10173]). In Chicago, 
before an overflow crowd of the curious, each of us in turn delivered the 
customary 20-minute paper concerning our various exercises with the fa- 
mous rock drummer. My own unpublished paper, “The Drummer Meets 
the Drums,” recounted the story behind the production of our album, Honor 
the Earth Powwow: Songs of the Great Lakes Indians (Rykodisc RCD 10199), 
a compendium of traditional songs performed by Ojibwa, Menominee, and 
Hochunk (Winnebago) singers at this annual summer event in northern 
Wisconsin. 

The recording evolved from my only experience with Mickey as field col- 
lector. He had recently prevailed upon the Rex Foundation to donate $5,000 
to the Lac Court Oreilles Ojibwa, to improve their powwow facilities. Dur- 
ing the Grateful Dead’s 1990 summer tour, I received a phone call from 
Mickey in Indiana, wanting to know when this powwow was taking place 
and if he could get there by limousine. He had a 24-hour window of op- 
portunity before the Dead opened at Soldier’s Field in Chicago, and wanted 
to record the songs at the powwow. What followed typifies the pace and 
intensity Mickey expends on projects he considers worth pursuing. 

Logistically undaunted, we went into emergency mode: Mickey had his 
sound equipment assembled and shipped from California; flew himself, son 
‘Taro, and a babysitter to Chicago after the final Deer Creek performance; 
and took the next morning plane to Minneapolis. Meanwhile, I drove down 
from my summer headquarters in northern Wisconsin to exchange cars, re- 
trieve the Chicago passengers and equipment, and proceed north again to 
the reservation. By 7:00 that evening, a thousand miles distant from and less 
than 20 hours after playing with the Grateful Dead, with Nagra and mike 
placement settled and headphones on, Mickey was set up in the north woods 
dance arbor among the Indian singers at their drums to begin recording at 
the first grand entry of all the dancers. Although the powwow continued for 
the duration of the weekend, as is customary, Mickey needed to return to 
Minneapolis the next morning to make the connection for his 2 PM sound 
check in Chicago. I had left behind my own sound engineer to continue 
recording with Mickey’s equipment, and on Sunday I delivered him to the 
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Duluth airport for a connecting flight to Minneapolis, so he could deliver 
the tapes and recording gear to Mickey backstage between sets at Soldier’s 
Field. 

It was not until Mickey had the opportunity to listen to the recordings 
on his own playback equipment in California that the idea for the album 
was hatched. In a telephone call he told me, ““Wennum, there are some great 
performances on these tapes! Those singers are really ‘in the groove’ on a 
number of songs. Give them a listen and see what you think, but I believe 
we have enough strong performances for an album!” Thus the CD was born, 
adding to Rykodisc’s “World” offerings. To date, through imaginative mar- 
keting efforts, it has sold more than 50,000 copies and led to our second 
collaboration, American Warriors: Songs for Indian Veterans (Rykodisc RCD 
10370), winner of the 1998 Native American Music Awards’ “Record of the 
Year.” 

Always enthusiastic about imparting his experiences to others, Hart often 
casts himself in the role of a teacher. Unsatisfied simply to collect musical 
instruments, Mickey is also intrigued by the experience of hands-on con- 
struction of traditional percussion. I once received a call from my office 
wanting to know why he had ordered 50 copies of my drum book. Only 
later did I discover that he was a counselor—along with Bill Walton, Wavy 
Gravy (Hugh Romney), and others of the Grateful Dead circle—at Camp 
Winnarainbow, a camp for underprivileged kids from Oakland. Needing a 
camp project, Mickey decided that they should build an Ojibwa dance drum, 
using my book as a “how-to” manual. Flattered, although startled, I learned 
that they had gone to the trouble of slaughtering a cow and undertaking the 
smelly, filthy task of skinning it and removing fat from the membrane for 
drumheads. I was somewhat perplexed to hear Mickey add, “Yeah, man, we 
wanted everything authentic. We had to drive 50 miles to get dry ice.” Dry 
ice was nowhere in the inventory of Ojibwa drum materials, but Mickey 
explained to me that they needed it to produce fog effects at the elaborate 
ritual dedication of the drum by a shaman, which he had scripted for the 
camp’s final event. 

Ever ready to help out a good cause, when Mickey learned that our office 
at the Smithsonian was acquiring Folkways Records, he volunteered to assist 
with fund-raising efforts. He recalled what a great influence Folkways re- 
cordings had been in his early education at home. The release of archived 
Woody Guthrie and Leadbelly performances as a new album invited his 
efforts to assist in the transfer of the recordings into the digital domain. 

At the album’s (Folkways: The Original Vision [Smithsonian/Folkways SF 
40001]) premiere performance at the Smithsonian’s Air and Space Museum 
auditorium, Mickey described from the podium how he had “cleaned up” 
the recordings. To demonstrate his improvement of the sound quality, we 
had prepared tape-recordings of the performances in their original deterio- 
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Mickey Hart at Carnegie Hall in 1998 on the occasion of the Folkways 50th Anni- 
versary Concert, tracing the history of sound recordings. He is flanked by RCA 
Victor’s “Nipper,” listening to “His Master’s Voice” on the phonograph, and a slide 
projection of Henrietta Yurchenco and assistant recording in Mexico for Folkways’ 
album Music of the Tarascan Indians of Mexico (Folkways 4217). Smithsonian Institu- 
tion Photo by Jeff Tinsley. 


rated state and in their new, “improved” versions. Going through the song 
phrase by phrase, facing the audience, Mickey would direct the audience’s 
attention first to speakers on one side of the stage, then to the other, so that 
members could perceive the remarkable enhancement of the performances 
by digital technology. In 1998 at a Carnegie Hall concert celebrating Folk- 
ways’ 50th anniversary, Mickey presented a brief but illuminating history of 
field recording technology to help illustrate for the audience the vital role 
Folkways had played in documenting world music. 

Through their appreciation and promotion of world music, the Grateful 
Dead have in fact paved the way for upcoming bands to follow suit. Recently, 
some groups have based their sound on borrowings from world music: in 
the case of Rusted Root, on a battery of world percussion, including the 
conga (Cuba), marimba (Africa, Central America), dundun (Senegalese ten- 
sion drum), and tabla (India). It is significant that in their 1998 summer tour 
the Grateful Dead, reconfigured as “The Other Ones,” chose to have this 
young band open for them in a tacit tribute to world music. 
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“No, but Pye Been to Shows”: Accepting 
the Dead and Rejecting the Deadheads 


David L. Pelovitz 


Near the end of their almost thirty-year history as a band, the Grateful Dead 
began to be recognized as a powerful force in the entertainment industry. 
With the 1987 release of “Touch of Grey,” the band not only achieved their 
highest standing on the pop charts but also became one of the highest gross- 
ing concert draws on an annual basis. The Grateful Dead began releasing 
two separate lines of CDs of historic concerts, and the Grateful Dead Mer- 
cantile Company successfully marketed any number of band-related prod- 
ucts, from posters of album art to golf balls with “Steal Your Face” logos. 
Jerry Garcia even became a fashion designer when a line of neckties featuring 
his artwork began selling in fine menswear stores. This financial success 
seems to go hand in hand with a newfound level of respectability that is 
somewhat unusual for a band with strong roots in the hippie scene of sixties 
San Francisco. After Garcia’s death, the media attempted to clarify the image 
of the Deadhead to some extent. Newsweek reported “to anyone who still 
thought the Dead’s core audience was gray-ponytailed acid casualties driving 
VW buses with rusted rocker panels, the sudden surfacing of politicians, 
scientists and physicians must have come as a shock; a group of a dozen or 
so San Francisco lawyers jokingly calls itself the Deadhead Bar Association” 
(Gates 48). Yet the image of a Deadhead remains so unclear that even those 
who consider themselves the band’s core audience do not agree upon what 
the term means. 

The change in the band’s status is also reflected in the types of people 
who would associate themselves with the band. Although the band always 
had some famous fans—including comedian Al Franken, author and coun- 
tercultural icon Ken Kesey, the late LSD guru Timothy Leary, former Chi- 
cago Bulls coach Phil Jackson, and basketball player Bill Walton—another 
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tier of oddly respectable people came to identify themselves as Grateful Dead 
fans. These included politicians like Senator Patrick Leahy, Congressman 
John Kasich, Governor William Weld, and PMRC leader Tipper Gore. Ac- 
tor Woody Harrelson, director Ken Burns, and newsman Peter Jennings 
have all been spotted at shows, and even Walter Cronkite, once voted the 
most trusted man in America, admitted that he had been to Grateful Dead 
concerts. Shortly before the band officially broke up in 1995, Roseanne an- 
nounced that she planned to have her television character give birth at a 
Grateful Dead concert. When the death of Jerry Garcia made this plot line 
impossible, the birth episode became a dream sequence featuring any num- 
ber of Grateful Dead references and a vision of Jerry himself. As a result, 
the baby was named Jerry Garcia Conner. All of this suggests that the band 
shifted roles from being a decades-old relic to being a current success with 
both proven marketability and popular recognition within mainstream 
American society. 

Whatever level of respectability has been achieved by the band has yet to 
be reflected in the view of its audience. There are many examples of this 
distinction. Jay Leno continued to make jokes about the Dead-audience’s 
drug use while his musical director, Branford Marsalis, began to sit in with 
the band and praise them for their understanding of jazz. In cities around 
the country, the prospect of a Grateful Dead concert meant the guarantee 
of a sold-out show for the venue and an infusion of cash from the nomadic 
fan base that followed the tour. But those same fans were also associated 
with a number of “quality of life” crimes, ranging from petty theft to public 
urination, minor vandalism, and seemingly unchecked drug use in venues 
and their parking lots. The Grateful Dead may have been regarded as a cash 
cow, but it brought with it the Deadheads, who could easily be regarded as 
a group of undesirable tramps. Their professed values may have been based 
in sixties’ peace and love themes, but their actions often made them seem 
more like vagrants and grifters. To many communities, the Deadheads’ val- 
ues were based more on self-fulfillment than on working for a better society. 
Venue owners and city councils had to separate and measure the relative 
financial benefits of a Grateful Dead concert from the potential damage 
caused by inviting the Deadheads to their hometowns. 

The Deadheads exist in a culture that has its own language, means of 
exchange, and accepted norms of conduct, and these attributes allowed for 
a public perception of a monolithic way of thinking among Deadheads. In 
truth there is not even one definition of “Deadhead” agreed upon by the 
entire community. Being a Deadhead is more than a declaration of musical 
preference; it has come to be an association with some pejorative images. 
The image of a Deadhead is based in sixties idealism and certainly includes 
ideas of peace, love, and community, but it is also the image of someone 
with terminal Peter Pan syndrome, choosing to tour rather than work, dance 
rather than bathe, and live in the haze of hallucinogenic drugs rather than 
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face the real world. It is true that Deadheads are generally tolerant of such 
attitudes, but this tolerance reveals a fundamental libertarianism rather than 
a general acceptance of those lifestyle choices. Given the stigma attached to 
the term “Deadhead,” it is easy to understand why professionals who were 
also fans of the band would want to avoid the label. 

The fact that Deadhead society has no general agreement on what the 
term denotes is demonstrated by Skeleton Key, which offers several different 
types of definitions for the term. Shenk and Silberman offer a few lines of 
their own on how it applies to the Grateful Dead, stating that it means 
“someone who loves—and draws meaning from—the music of the Grateful 
Dead and the experience of Dead shows, and builds community with others 
who feel the same way.” They follow this with a short history of its meaning 
outside the Grateful Dead community. Eileen Law (the official liaison be- 
tween the band and its fans) is cited as limiting the definition to “being on 
the Dead Head’s mailing list.” Their definition concludes with a complaint 
against accepting the media portrayal of Deadheads by Blair Jackson (editor 
of The Golden Road) who describes people who like the band but say they 
are not Deadheads because, “these people have bought into the straight 
media’s portrayal of Deadheads as stoned, tie-dye-wearing, VW-van-driving, 
stringy-haired, patchouli-scented, weirdly-named, monosyllabic crazies who 
sell veggie burritos and crystals.” Given the diversity of opinion, Shenk and 
Silberman include an acknowledgment that Deadheads are still debating 
“whether being a Deadhead is a lifestyle, a set of progressive social values, 
a religion, or strictly a musical preference” (Shenk and Silberman 60-62). 
On Rec.music.gdead, the Internet newsgroup devoted to the Dead and Dead- 
related topics, there have been arguments between those who believe 
vendors and tourheads epitomize the Deadhead experience and those who 
believe those same groups ruined the scene for everyone, arguments as to 
whether loving the Dead means loving everything everyone in the band does 
or whether a critical ear toward the band is necessary, and arguments as to 
whether peace and love are important values to “true Deadheads.” 

That the term “Deadhead” lacks a fixed meaning is only one part of the 
problem. The greater difficulty in understanding what is meant by the label 
is that it is often applied with diametrically opposed ideas in its definitions. 
In addition to the individuals who call themselves Deadheads using the term 
to represent different ideas, many other people who employ the term include 
contradictory ideas within their definitions. Although people who are not 
fans of the Grateful Dead might be expected to think the term connotes 
something different than self-identified Deadheads do, these same contra- 
dictions seem to underlie everybody’s assumptions about the culture. There 
is some irony in this phenomenon, as the closest thing to a communal value 
is a belief in individual liberties, which fundamentally opposes the idea of a 
collective set of values. 

Some recent examples of media portrayal of Deadheads warrant exami- 
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nation. One of the more evenhanded examples is Frank McCourt’s ““Dead- 
head Daughter.” McCourt states that had his daughter not been a fan of the 
Grateful Dead, he would have known nothing of the Deadheads and their 
culture, which may account for his decision not to rely on stereotypes. His 
story chronicles his daughter’s travels with the band despite both financial 
hardship and injuries. Although McCourt occasionally describes his encoun- 
ters with Deadhead culture, he makes no judgments. When he finds a crowd 
of Deadheads joining in a healing prayer in his daughter’s hospital room, he 
seems to be presenting a loving, communal aspect of the culture. His next 
encounter is presented less positively. 


I was in New York when she was discharged from the hospital, and when I 
returned to San Francisco, I found my apartment littered with crash victims— 
all there at her invitation: “Oh, Dad, they have no place to go.” I let them 
stay a few days, and they lay around my apartment, eating, drinking, running 
up my phone bill, gobbling my food and whatever else damaged Deadheads 
do till I told them, “Out.” They said, “Oh, wow, Michaela, we thought your 
dad was cool,” and because I raged and ranted, I wasn’t put on earth to support 
Jerry Garcia’s legions, and because I told them “Out,” she was mortified before 
them and said she was leaving. (McCourt 205) 


The unity among Deadheads is revealed by his daughter’s decision to 
invite her friends to his apartment and her departure with them, but 
McCourt’s description also implies that he viewed his guests as freeloaders. 
In the end, McCourt does not criticize the Deadheads or his daughter for 
joining them. In this respect, he seems more fair to the culture than does 
Jonathan Valania, a Philadelphia Inquirer reporter who used a recent review 
of The Other Ones (a band composed largely of former members of the 
Grateful Dead) as an opportunity to criticize the Deadheads’ lifestyle by 
saying, “All lifestyles are about fashion, and the Dead crowd is no different. 
The most distinct fashion statement for women was handmade peasant 
dresses for that Manson-Family-dressed-up-for-a-court-appearance look. 
For men, it was the shirtless, contented Buddha look. And glassy eyes are 
always in style at Dead shows” (Valania). Rather than evaluating the music, 
he used most of his column to criticize the fans for their dancing, clothing, 
and drug use as if it were understood that a Dead-related concert review was 
more about the fans’ attitude than the band’s performance. 

Another example of a negative media image can be found in Sarah 
Vowell’s article ““Truckin’ Down to Deadland, Inc.: What a Long, Stupid 
Trip It's Gonna Be,” which considers Terrapin Station, the recently pro- 
posed Grateful Dead interactive multimedia center. In the course of the 
article, Ms. Vowell refers to the Deadheads as “the great unwashed” and 
implies that they worship ideas of laziness and drug use. ‘These are the most 
commonly cited derogatory Deadhead characteristics, so it is not unusual 
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that she should turn to them as a way of mocking this project and its sup- 
porters. But the majority of the article concentrates on the hypocrisy of the 
band for professing a hippie lifestyle while engaging in the capitalistic en- 
terprise of “inspiring two generations of American citizens to listen to dread- 
ful ‘songs’ that went on too long and had no point, shell out millions of 
dollars for cheap, tie-dyed, teddy bear-stamped crap and dress not just badly, 
but badly and exactly alike” (Vowell). And herein lies the problem. It is 
nearly an economic impossibility that an audience composed of nomadic, 
unwashed drug users could also have access to the millions of dollars they 
would need to be spending to make this a profitable business for the band. 
The ticket sales for Grateful Dead concerts and the continuing interest in 
Dead-related products show that the band’s fans were indeed spending mil- 
lions of dollars. While the contention that the band was more interested in 
profit than in communal values of the sixties might have some validity, the 
idea that this scam worked because the fans were drug-addled fools is in- 
herently contradictory. The desire to denigrate both the band’s values and 
the audience’s lifestyle depends on the portrayal of a Deadhead that is not 
simply inaccurate but nearly impossible. 

Vowell’s article may rely upon an image of Deadheads that it seems to 
contradict, but that image is common in the media and has been used against 
the band’s fans in many ways. Perhaps the most dangerous use of this image 
has been its applications within law-enforcement communities. It is often 
rumored among Deadheads that police target cars with Grateful Dead stick- 
ers for searches even when they are not engaging in any illegal activity. Gene 
Haslip, who headed LSD enforcement at the Drug Enforcement Agency, 
stated in reference to the DEA’s targeting of Deadheads “We’ve opened a 
vein here.... We’re going to mine it until this whole thing turns around.” 
The pre-sentencing report on Todd Davidson, who was imprisoned for LSD 
possession, described him as a member of the “cult that follows the Grateful 
Dead.” Other prisoners, like Richard Cash, have been classified as “gang- 
affiliated” by prison systems because they are Deadheads. USA Today re- 
ported that its review of more than 30 cases involving Deadheads determined 
that “they routinely have their musical tastes, dress and lifestyle used against 
them in the criminal justice system” (Cauchon A17). Clearly, identifying 
oneself as a Deadhead can have a large impact on how society views and 
treats the individual. 

The drug war waged directly against the Deadheads is not the only trag- 
edy to befall the band’s fans. In the fall of 1989, Deadheads Adam Katz and 
Patrick Shanahan were both killed outside of venues at which the band was 
playing. Katz was found outside the Brendan Byrne Arena in New Jersey, 
but the cause of his death still remains a mystery. Many, including his father, 
believe he was beaten to death by venue security and dumped outside the 
facility, but this has never been proven and other causes, such as a fall, are 
possible. Shanahan died as a result of a choke hold while in an Inglewood 
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police patrol car outside the Forum in California. In Shanahan’s case, the 
police contend that they were using necessary force because he was high on 
LSD. In both cases, friends of the victims have admitted that the victims 
were under the influence of LSD. The fundamental problem revealed to the 
Deadhead community as a result of these incidents is how communal atti- 
tudes toward drugs affected them. If either event stemmed from the indi- 
vidual’s inability to recognize the inherent danger of the drug, is the “seek 
your own bliss” model harmful to the community? If the police or security 
personnel acted inappropriately in either case, were their attitudes affected 
by the image of the Deadhead as a marginalized member of society? More 
simply, the Deadheads can support individual liberties and celebrate these 
by deciding to disregard the laws of society, but they cannot do so without 
surrendering certain protections they might need from that society. 

At the same time, it is important to ask whether Deadheads really have 
the option to define themselves as members of that group. Many of the 
examples cited above of Deadheads in the legal system reveal that the police, 
lawyers, and prison personnel (rather than the individuals themselves) de- 
termined the meaning of the individual’s status as Deadhead. After Garcia’s 
death, George Will cited the example of the Von Nesters, a couple who 
abandoned their three-year-old son and took to the road to attend Grateful 
Dead concerts. Will used them as an example of the infantile spirit of the 
sixties, which celebrated liberation from the oppression of social constraints. 
He also claimed, 


[djuring the band’s nearly 30-year life the costs of “liberation” from such 
inhibitions have been made manifest in millions of shattered lives and miles of 
devastated cities. The band has been a touring time capsule, keeping alive the 
myth that there is something inherently noble about adopting an adversary 
stance toward “bourgeois” or “middle class” values. (Will 72) 


While the band’s fans often sought a liberation from inhibitions, it is not 
clear that their search necessarily resulted in shattered lives or even a rejec- 
tion of traditional middle-class values. The desire and right to choose one’s 
own role within any society is actually a fundamental part of traditional 
American values and not part of an adversary stance toward them. 

Will’s definition of the core values of the sixties as a simple rejection of 
middle-class values is decidedly limited. Shenk and Silberman saw fit to in- 
clude community building as part of their definition of a Deadhead. Ken 
Kesey offered a third point of view when he said of Garcia, “Nobody ever 
heard you use that microphone as a pulpit. No antiwar rants, no hymns to 
peace....In fact, your steadfast denial of dogmas was as close as you ever 
came to having a creed” (Kesey 20). It seems impossible that the Dead and 
its fans could simultaneously represent a rejection of society, a social com- 
munity, and a steadfast refusal to play a role in any kind of group thought. 
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The more likely possibility is that all of these elements exist under the single 
label of “Deadhead” and are used strategically by those who wish to define 
what the term represents. While a large number of Deadheads may have 
been like-minded on attitudes toward straight society or their own com- 
munity, many held opposing views. All attempts to force them all into a 
single pattern of thought and behavior are destined to result in an inaccurate 
depiction. 

While it may be true that those who are not Deadheads tend to apply 
contradictory characteristics to the Deadheads, it is certainly not true that 
they are the only ones to do so. As the differences in the Skeleton Key defi- 
nition of the term reveal, many of the band’s fans have different conceptions 
of what it means to be a Deadhead. The fans adopted the phrase “we are 
everywhere” (which they borrowed from the gay pride movement) as an 
unofficial motto. It is true that Deadheads come from a wide variety of 
backgrounds and inhabit all walks of life. While this may be a source of 
pride, it is almost a guarantee that they will not all subscribe to one way 
of thinking about any issue. The fact that there is no need for group con- 
sensus—and few ways to test for it—often allows members of the community 
to believe it exists. When the idea is tested, Deadheads often prove diverse. 
Ironically, discussions of communal values of peace and love often reveal 
defensiveness and anger within the community. 

One clear example of disagreement among Deadheads is on the issue of 
whether the tourheads, those people who follow the band from show to 
show, actually represent the qualities of true Deadheads. While fans often 
reject the popular media’s often pejorative use of this image, this same kind 
of rejection occurs when other Deadheads try to use it as well. Carolyn Ruff 
described some of the injustices she saw while following the band. 


In my seven years as a devoted Deadhead including two spent touring the 
country I came to take for granted that people would steal from a friend’s 
backpack and rationalize their actions. I saw friends sleep with other friends’ 
partners. I saw young women sexually assaulted after being unwittingly dosed 
with acid. I saw someone give a friend’s dog acid just to watch it lose its mind. 
I saw people stranded in a strange city because their friends were impatient to 
hit the road. I saw people trash their friends’ motel rooms, knowing that they 
would not be held responsible for the damage. (Ruff C1) 


Ruff spoke from the position of a long-term tourhead and might command 
some authority with her description of the Dead scene. And, though she 
acknowledged that this description did not encompass all the tourheads she 
encountered, she did see these characteristics as dominant within the culture. 
Ruff made the claim that “in an attempt to escape the society they so disdain, 
the Deadheads have created a world underpinned by the same materialism 
and greed” (Ruff C1). This is not only a vast generalization, it is nearly 
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impossible. Ruff’s generalizations depend on the tourheads not only exhib- 
iting particular group behaviors but also being a large enough majority of 
the Deadhead community to represent Deadheads in general. If most tour- 
heads survive by vending at shows (as is the popular conception) or stealing 
from each other (as Ruff suggests), the community would devour its eco- 
nomic resources without a large influx of money from outsiders. The largest 
consumers of tourhead goods were not other tourheads but the vast majority 
of Deadheads who saw the shows they could when the band came to a venue 
near their home. 

Even though her reports may portray the tourhead scene accurately, she 
implies that the tourheads and the Deadheads are one and the same. Rec. 
music.gdead’s response to this was mixed. It included a complaint that “there 
was no balance, nor any recognition of the music and the power that it 
inspires in many” (Busch) but also gave praise: “I think articles such as this 
do serve to de-romanticize the tourhead life a little bit” (Day). It was also 
pointed out that “the distinction of tourhead as opposed to Deadhead is a 
valid one, and she blurs this distinction by using the terms interchangeably. 
‘That is indeed lousy journalism” (Day). Despite the vast generalizations and 
the logical problems of the article, it was entered into the Congressional Record 
by John J. Duncan, Jr., a representative from Tennessee, after he stated, “I 
became horrified from what I heard from those young people about how 
their lives were ruined when they became attracted to this band, the Grateful 
Dead, and became part of this horrible subculture called the Deadheads” 
(Congressional Record H8139). Duncan’s depiction of Deadheads gives the 
impression that following the Dead will lead to a life of crime. Once again, 
the term “Deadhead” is used to represent everything negative that can be 
associated with the band’s fans, while the fans themselves cannot agree on 
what it should mean. 

The Internet has greatly changed the dynamic by which the fans seek 
agreement. Rec.music.gdead has been the venue for many, often angry, debates 
on what “true Deadheads” should think about many tour-related issues. 
Moral arguments about the legitimacy of charging for Dead tapes or trading 
bootlegs of other bands have proven to be extremely controversial issues. 
Even the most basic tenets of the Deadhead lifestyle have come under fire. 
Debates about whether tourheads and vendors add to or destroy the “scene” 
at shows have revealed that the Deadhead community is not only far from 
the stereotype of a traveling band of aging hippies and young hippie- 
wannabe’s, but that it may actually harbor animosity toward those who ex- 
hibit these qualities. After the movie Tie-Dyed: Rock ’n’ Roll’s Most Deadicated 
Fans was released, one newsgroup poster described it as a “very narrow view 
of the scene; reminded me of Highgate last summer, lots of low-hygiene 
tourheads carrying nitrous or tripping. . . . Still, a reminder of what was with 
all its flaws” (Cajundancr). It is interesting that the film can be seen by a 
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member of the culture it intends to represent as overly limited and still be 
a reminder of the culture. 

The Internet allows Deadheads to find others of their kind easily and 
allows them more opportunity to discuss ideas than shows usually did, but 
the result has not been the unification of the Deadhead community. Instead, 
it allows different attitudes about the nature of the community to manifest 
themselves. Ideas once considered universal have been revealed as outdated 
or only to have been representative of a minority in the first place. One such 
example comes from Connie Szeflinski, who revealed in no uncertain terms 
that being a Deadhead did not necessarily mean preaching sixties’ communal 
values without question. 


There are a—holes of many colors and income brackets . . . but the subset of 
the “tour rats” who impose on society and have no respect for other people 
are the ones who have cost us many venues . . . and your attitude won’t change 
a thing... and if you trespass on my property in unincorporated Boulder 
County Colorado . . . you might just end up with buckshot in your butt. (Sze- 
flinski) 


This attitude sparked a great deal of debate, but it proved to represent 
the opinions of much of the on-line community. The debate itself revealed 
that attitudes that were common to all Deadheads might well be limited to 
an appreciation of the band’s music and an attempt to respect everyone’s 
right to liberty. Deadheads originally developed a system of communication 
so they could find a community within a sometimes prejudiced “real world.” 
The Internet has made that community easier to find and seek shelter within, 
but it has also forced the Deadheads to recognize and try to overcome the 
prejudices that exist within their community. 

The community’s central value, that everyone should seek their own bliss 
as long as it does not interfere with the bliss of others, has made it impossible 
for the community to develop a uniform set of values. At the same time, the 
common decision to reject any attempts to structure the behavior of the 
group does provide a rallying point that often allows Deadheads to believe 
themselves part of a larger community. So the idea of a definable Deadhead 
community constantly deconstructs itself and leaves a culture in which the 
most agreement is over the right to disagree, so that attempting to define 
the culture will almost necessarily lead to rejection of the definition. Almost 
all attempts to explain what “Deadhead” denotes in any way other than as 
“a person who likes the music of the Grateful Dead” reveal more about the 
personal agenda of the definer than provide insight into the community, 
assuming that whatever it is that Deadheads represent is a community. 

It is largely true that the common depiction of a Deadhead remains the 
drug-using, constantly touring sixties hold-out who is often presented pe- 
joratively by the mass media, and celebrated by those who lead such a life. 
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But the band’s thirty-year history took them a long way from sixties radi- 
calism. Although the Grateful Dead’s early fan base developed in part from 
their appearances as house band at the Merry Pranksters’ Acid Tests, by the 
time they officially disbanded, the subgroups that came to their shows in- 
cluded the Wharf Rats, a support group for former drug users who still 
enjoyed attending shows. No one, whether they are criticizing the Dead- 
heads, glorifying them, or simply trying to explain them, seems to be able 
to avoid the contradictions that are inherent within the culture. Shenk and 
Silberman report that a common response when people are asked if they are 
Deadheads is “No, but I’ve been to shows.” This response seems to be the 
only way to escape the preconceptions that might be associated with the 
term, as they explain: 


Even in a world where bandmembers are invited to have a tea at the White 
House... many genuine fans of the group’s music demonstrate a reluctance 
to being tagged with the word “deadhead,” not wanting to be lumped into a 
category with hard-core “tour rats,” or with the negative portrayal of Heads 
in the media. (Shenk and Silberman 204-5) 


If the libertarian acceptance of everyone’s right to seek happiness in their 
own way is truly the core value that is shared by Deadheads, then it is 
unlikely that any other characteristic will be shared by enough Deadheads 
to define the community. Ironically, the desire to maintain individual free- 
dom and identity rather than to be pigeon-holed into anyone’s stereotype 
of what defines a Deadhead causes those who believe in that communal value 
to reject the community that purports to value it. 
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Why Are There So Many Jewish 
Deadheads? 


Douglas M. Gertner 


PROLOGUE: GETTING “ON THE BUS” 


At my first Grateful Dead concert in 1976, I was struck by how many Jerry 
Garcia look-alikes were also attending the show. It was the “U.S. Blues” 
tour during the bicentennial summer, and I had ventured to Chicago with 
some friends for one of the performances the band had publicized via a 
direct-mail ticket offer to its fans on the Deadheads mailing list. As I roamed 
the ornate lobby of the Auditorium Theater during intermission, I found 
myself doing numerous double-takes as big men with thick, dark, curly hair 
and beards crossed my path. 

Over the next several years of attending Grateful Dead concerts, this trend 
continued, and at some point I realized that many of the dark, bearded men 
were Jews. In fact, as I became more aware of the extended community of 
Deadheads worldwide, it was clear that Jews constituted a large part of its 
membership. That realization was the spark that ignited the ideas discussed 
in this chapter. Please understand that the notions advanced here, like those 
first, innocent observations at intermission in Chicago, are based on anec- 
dotal and personal examples. No quantitative data have been collected to 
confirm my observations. Nonetheless, enough possibilities exist to suggest 
that a connection between Deadheads and Jews is more than just the stoned 
illusions of a long-time fan. 

In this chapter I explore the Jewish Deadhead phenomenon from the per- 
spective of someone who is both a fan and a scholar, by comparing the 
history of the Grateful Dead and its fans, the Deadheads, to that of Jews 
and Jewish tradition and practice. I enumerate the key Jewish players in the 
band’s “family” and suggest a central theory and supporting thoughts for 
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why so many who were attracted to the Dead also happen to be Jews. I 
conclude with some speculation about the future. One broad disclaimer must 
precede all of this: I intend no offense to anyone—Jew, Deadhead, or oth- 
erwise—by any ideas advanced herein. Pm an authority on neither music 
nor religion, but merely a Jewish Deadhead seeking to sort out what Pve 
seen all around me for over twenty years. 


JEWS IN THE FAMILY 


It was really no wonder that I had noticed and indeed known so many 
Jews among Grateful Dead fans and concert-goers, since many members of 
the band’s far-reaching “family” are Jewish. Mickey Hart is the only member 
of the band who is actually Jewish. Hart was born Michael Steven Hartman 
in Brooklyn, New York, and raised in the heavily Jewish suburbs of the Five 
‘Towns area on Long Island. Evidence of his heritage includes a photograph 
from his bar mitzvah showing young Michael adorned with yarmulkah and 
tallit (skullcap and prayer shawl), his eyes turned intently toward a prayer 
book (Brandelius 18). 

Beyond the immediate members of the band, many close collaborators are 
Jews. Mickey’s father, Lenny Hart, served as manager of the band until his 
swift departure upon the discovery that he was allegedly embezzling money 
from the group. The Grateful Dead had many other managers through the 
years, including Danny Rifkin who took care of band matters and lived com- 
munally with the rest of the group in their residence at 710 Ashbury Street, 
where he was actually the landlord (Greenfield 91). While Rifkin’s mana- 
gerial qualifications are uncertain, his long, curly, dark hair made Danny 
look like a lion to one observer (Greenfield 77). When the communal house 
was raided by San Francisco police in 1967, it was manager and landlord 
Danny Rifkin who was seated front and center between the band members 
and before the microphones at the post-booking press conference, smiling 
and speaking for the Grateful Dead, and looking unmistakably like the Jew- 
ish guy he is (Harrison 153). 

A succession of other Jewish managers and business agents for the band 
includes: “Cadillac” Ron Rakow, who ran both of their labels—Grateful 
Dead Records and Round Records; Bert Kanegson; Hal Kant; and most 
notably Bill Graham, the promoter, manager, and impresario who is re- 
sponsible for pioneering the modern rock concert. Indeed, Graham’s true 
Jewish-American success story was also a key to the great success of the 
Dead and many other popular groups of the 1960s, as well as those of the 
70s, 80s, and early 90s. Born Wolfgang Grajonca in Berlin in 1931, Graham 
escaped the Nazi holocaust, which claimed his mother and a sister; from age 
ten until his late teens young Bill lived as the adopted child of a Jewish 
family in Bronx, New York. He ended up in the Bay Area where, as manager 
of the San Francisco Mime Troupe, Graham produced his first benefit con- 
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cert. From his earliest days in San Francisco, when he belonged to the Jewish 
Community Center at California and Presidio Streets, and during the years 
he built Bill Graham Productions into a hugely successful company not far 
from that location, Jewish organizations were often among the beneficiaries 
of Graham’s philanthropic attention. So it was both fitting and sad that just 
a short distance from that first JCC, at Temple Emanu-el in exclusive Pre- 
sidio Heights, a memorial service was held to mourn Graham’s death in a 
helicopter crash on October 25, 1991. 


OTHER MENSCHEN TO MENTION 


The Yiddish word mensch, derived from the German for “person,” is 
widely used to connote an upright honorable and decent person—someone 
of consequence, to admire and emulate (Rosten 237). Certainly, most knew 
Bill Graham as more of a mensch than a momzer (bastard), and there are 
many other Jewish menschen who bear mention for their roles in the world 
of the Grateful Dead. 

Among Jerry Garcia’s earliest Jewish friends and musical collaborators 
were the gifted guitarist Sandy Rothman and mandolin master David Gris- 
man. Together, these three discovered and shared an obsession with old- 
time and bluegrass music. Grisman and Rothman, along with Garcia on 
banjo, explored bluegrass and jug-band music as the conduit to rock and roll 
in their early ensembles, which included the Wildwood Boys, the Sleepy 
Hollow Hog Stompers, and the Black Mountain Boys (with Garcia and 
Rothman), and the seminal bluegrass outfit Old and In the Way (with Garcia 
and Grisman). Grisman also appears on the Dead’s American Beauty album. 
It was Garcia who gave Grisman his nickname, Dawg, which he soon applied 
to the unique blend of jazz, swing, folk, and country blues he dubbed Dawg 
music. Also adept at Klezmer and Jewish music, Grisman honored the pass- 
ing of his old friend by playing the traditional Jewish melody “Shalom Alei- 
chem” at Garcia’s funeral in 1995. 

Bob Weir’s closest Jewish collaborator has been the talented bassman Rob 
Wasserman, who moved from his work with David Grisman to tour in a 
duo with Weir in the late 1980s and early 1990s. Wasserman played six- 
string electric stand-up bass in what was known as Weir & Wasserman or 
alternately Bob & Rob. The pair has since taken on various sidemen and 
renamed themselves Ratdog. They continue to tour in the late 1990s and 
headlined the Furthur Festival in 1996 and 1997. 

From the time those first musical seeds were scattered in the San Francisco 
Bay Area to the roots of rock and roll that took hold and grew around the 
world, many more Jews have entered and tended the gardens of the Grateful 
Dead. The following annotated list represents some of the close collabora- 
tors, devoted chroniclers, and key constituents in the vast family tree of 
Grateful Dead genealogy: 
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e Toni Brown—publisher, Re/ix, Dead-related fan magazine 
e Betty Cantor—sound engineer of concerts and studio recordings; bootleg tapes of 
soundboard recordings known as Betty boards are cherished by tape collectors 


e Ben Cohen and Jerry Greenfield—ice cream makers, named a flavor “Cherry Gar- 
cia” 

* Brett Cohen—assistant engineer, Shakedown Street 

e Johnny Dwork—founder/editor, Dupree’s Diamond News, Dead-related fan maga- 
zine 

e Ramblin’ Jack Elliott—folk music legend (born Elliott Adnopoz), twice joined 
Grateful Dead onstage 

* Barry Fey, John Scher, Jules Belkin—concert promoters, various cities 

e Al Franken and Tom Davis—comedians, introduced the band at some shows, in- 
cluding Halloween 1980 and New Year’s Eve 1986 television broadcasts 

e David Freiberg—founder, Quicksilver Messenger Service; member, Jefferson Air- 
plane 

e Herb Greene, Annie Lebowitz, Ken Friedman, Ed Perlstein—photographers of 
live Dead concerts, band members, and/or album and magazine covers 

e Robert Greenfield—writer/biographer (Jerry Garcia, Bill Graham), winner of 1983 
National Jewish Book Award for Fiction 

e Paul Krassner—original Merry Prankster, publisher of The Realist magazine 

e Steve Marcus—runs Grateful Dead Tickets, Too 

e Dennis McNally—author and longtime Grateful Dead publicist 


e Harry Popick—soundman, mixed the stage monitors during Dead’s live perfor- 
mances 


e David Shenk and Steve Silberman—authors, Skeleton Key: A Dictionary for Deadheads 


One person so central that he deserves more than a mere mention in the 
above list is Bob Dylan. Born Robert Zimmerman, his Jewish roots warrant 
their own exploration (for further examination, see Shelton 1986). This most 
celebrated and imitated American folk artist was both an inspiration and a 
collaborator with the Grateful Dead. Among its earliest cover songs, the 
band included Dylan’s “It’s All Over Now, Baby Blue,” “She Belongs to 
Me,” and “He Was a Friend of Mine.” Dylan’s compositions were second 
in number only to Garcia/Hunter tunes among those played by the Dead 
(Scott, Dolgushkin, and Nixon). In 1987 Dylan joined the Dead onstage for 
a short summer tour. 


JEWISH DEADHEADS: CENTRAL THEORY AND 
SUPPORTING THOUGHTS 
The “central theory” is based on ideas first suggested by Professor How- 
ard L. Sacks, Department of Sociology, Kenyon College, as part of his “Jew- 
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ish cowboy” theory. Based on this theory, the best explanation for why there 
are so many Jewish Deadheads begins three generations ago in Europe. Ap- 
proximately one-third of the Jewish population of eastern Europe emigrated 
between 1880 and 1910, and over 90 percent of these sojourners landed in 
the United States (Rosten 489). Some fled persecution for their religious or 
political beliefs, others sought economic opportunities or the promise of 
adventure in the vast new territories of the United States. Wherever these 
early Jewish immigrants landed, they lived together in close-knit commu- 
nities where their ways were familiar and their traditions and customs could 
easily be carried on. Like the shtet/s (villages) of eastern Europe, Jewish com- 
munities were forged in New York’s neighborhoods and in any city where 
Jews were found. Although far less restrictive than the living conditions in 
the old country, first-generation Jews in America still stayed close to home, 
choosing to work, worship, and socialize almost solely among their own. 
Their progeny, however, chose a different course. 

Many second-generation Jews were born into the promise and prosperity 
of the American Dream. Popular culture and educational opportunities of- 
fered new images of success. Values shifted away from the traditional Jewish 
identity of humble work and Torah study toward the greater financial re- 
wards of a professional career and the pursuit of more secular pastimes. ‘The 
children of Jewish immigrants sought to shed their “ethnic” image and as- 
similate into mainstream American culture, eschewing their parent’s old- 
world ways in favor of fitting in. So where did this assimilation leave the 
next generation of Jews in America? And what does this have to do with the 
Grateful Dead? 

My central theory for why Jews are so integral to the world of the Grateful 
Dead goes something like this: Most Jewish baby-boomers were born into 
a void. Lacking both a strong chevra (a sense of community) and finding 
Judaism devoid of ruach or neshama (spiritual foundation or soul), third- 
generation American Jews were adrift in search of meaning, purpose, and 
roots. While our grandparents still lived in their tight-knit world of tradi- 
tional Judaism, practicing a religion about which we knew or cared very little, 
our parents worked to build an “all-American” family, based on images de- 
picted daily on the TV screen. Meanwhile, we yearned for something new 
and different—our own path, a unique way of being in the world. The sub- 
culture emerging in and around San Francisco in the early 1960s offered a 
chance to connect with like-minded soul searchers, and it was here that 
plenty of young Jews found what they were seeking. 

The Grateful Dead attracted and nurtured an extended community that 
emphasized spiritual fulfillment and thus filled the void for many—including 
many young Jews. Therein lies the best explanation for why so many Jews 
are also Deadheads. As descendants of the Twelve Tribes of Israel, Jews may 
still refer to one another—with tongue in cheek—as “MOTs” (members of 
the tribe). This tribal association also describes the Deadhead community as 
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one that is “centered around what’s missing from many ethnic, national, and 
religious communities: peak experience that unifies individuals into a people” 
(Shenk and Silberman 294-295). That was certainly true for me, as I never 
found the joy in shul (synagogue) that I did at a Dead concert—never felt 
so connected at shul as I did at a show. 

Yet there is one particular shared phenomenon experienced by members 
of both communities. When a Jew or a Deadhead meets another of his or 
her kind—a stranger in a strange place near or far—there is quite often a 
common comfort and a familiarity they find with one another, based on the 
knowledge of their shared bond, common beliefs, and similar experiences. 
In spite of having never met before, there is a feeling among Jews and among 
Deadheads that wherever we meet one of our own, we are among family. 
And so from a historical tribe referred to as “the chosen people” to a tribe 
of their own choosing, Jews have found a sense of spiritual community in 
the musical and cultural legacy of the Grateful Dead. 

Disenchanted Jews who were attracted to the Deadhead community found 
numerous other similarities and links to their own religious and cultural 
roots. To begin with, there is “misfit power,” what Bob Weir has called 
“the particular appeal that the Dead have for those on the fringes of what 
the straight world defines as the mainstream” (Shenk and Silberman 195). 
Like so many “freaks” in a traveling circus, everyone is accepted for who 
and what they are in the Deadhead family of humanity. 

This same quality is found among Jews. In spite of, or perhaps because 
of, a biblically decreed status as God’s chosen people, sociologist Michael 
Kimmel notes that “historically, the Jew is an outsider . . . the symbolic 
‘other.’ Wherever the Jew has gone, he or she has been outside . . . excluded” 
(Brod 154). Just as with Deadheads, this is an element of what draws Jews 
to one another, and in this otherness is the power of togetherness. Wherever 
Deadheads or Jews find themselves misfits and outsiders, both cultures co- 
alesce and extend unconditional acceptance to their own kind. 

Another similarity between Jews and Deadheads begins with one of Ju- 
daism’s cornerstones, the importance of studying texts such as the Torah, 
the law that God gave to the Jewish people. This task is undertaken with 
devotion, at times both solemn and lively, in the formal setting of a yeshiva 
(seminary or school) or wherever else Jews (traditionally men) may gather. 
Interpretive texts, including the Talmud, Midrash Rabah, and Zohar, are 
also the focus of intense and extensive examination, reflection, and discus- 
sion. There are few acts of greater value or importance than this type of 
study. 

In much the same way, and often with similar zeal and devotion, Dead- 
heads take what may seem to some to be a fanatical interest in the textual 
and contextual output of the Grateful Dead. The vast collection of lyrics by 
Robert Hunter in particular and, to a lesser extent, John Perry Barlow are 
studied for meaning and are discussed in person and in cyberspace by de- 
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voted fans who, like students of Torah, seek a deeper understanding in order 
to enrich and provide direction to their lives. The literary tradition of Ju- 
daism is analogous to being well-schooled in the lyrics and lore of the Dead, 
and among devoted Deadheads one may even witness the competition and 
jealousy of the yeshiva bochers (school boys; Talmud scholars), each with their 
contests to prove a mastery of their respective subject. In deference to the 
sanctity of these ancient religious texts, I must acknowledge the vast differ- 
ence between the sacred dialogue of Jewish scholars and the practice of 
serious and devoted music fans. 

While most traditions include a day of rest and cessation of labor, Jews 
take very seriously the commandment to refrain each week from their work 
for a sacred time devoted to family and Torah study. In effect, the holiest 
day in Jewish life is not the annual celebration of Yom Kippur (the Day of 
Atonement) but the weekly keeping of the Sabbath. Great preparation pre- 
cedes the Friday night ritual where candles are lit and blessed along with 
challab (specially braided egg bread) and sweet wine. For a people whose 
history is marked by oppression, this symbolic time of peace proves both 
sacred and practical for Jews everywhere. 

That same special feeling accompanied the anticipation, preparation, and 
experience of a Grateful Dead concert. Like Shabbos (Yiddish for Sabbath), 
a Dead show was a time for “being” rather than “doing,” for what Bill 
Graham once called a true “time out” to celebrate in what for many was a 
truly sacred space. The ritual began, in much the same way that Jews invite 
Shabbos dinner guests, with the assemblage of friends and family with whom 
to share the concert experience. In place of lighting candles, there was the 
ritual and recreational use of incense and other combustibles. Sacred wine 
was supplanted by a range of beverages, and in place of challah Deadheads 
ate veggie burritos and tofu stir-fry. The customs and accouterments were 
altered, but the Sabbath spirit remained the same. 

The San Francisco neighborhood named for the intersection of Haight 
and Ashbury Streets was the birthplace of the counterculture, a place where 
the “shared enjoyment of art, music, psychedelics, and the spirituality and 
sensuality of daily life” was celebrated during the middle and late 1960s 
(Shenk and Silberman 130-131). Haight-Ashbury was also the original 
homeland of the Grateful Dead. The area became a counterculture ghetto, 
serving the same role in its community as the shtetl of eastern Europe did 
for its Jewish communities. In those modest towns “certain Jewish traditions 
were preserved and embellished until they achieved a character distinctly 
their own. . . . Jews produced their own peoples culture, an independent style 
of life and thought, an original gallery of human types. . . . There Yiddishkeit 
(Jewish culture) entered a golden age” (Rosten 373-374). And just as the 
shtetl Jews were eventually dispersed around the globe, members of the 
Grateful Dead left the Haight after its golden age, leading an exodus to new 
homes in Marin County, and other havens north of the city and beyond. 
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Throughout its heyday and even to this day, Haight-Ashbury has been 
something of a “promised land” for followers of the Grateful Dead. As such, 
it also has the function of Jerusalem—the capital and largest city in Israel, 
and a holy city for Jews, Christians, and Muslims alike. Beginning in 1967, 
during the media-dubbed “Summer of Love,” thousands flocked to the 
Haight for the music, drugs, freedom, and community it promised. The 
same year saw the Six-Day War in which Jews won back significant portions 
of their holy city. To this day, much as Jews are drawn to the Holy Land 
and Jerusalem, carloads of Deadheads make a pilgrimage to San Francisco, 
stopping for a photo-opportunity beneath the street signs at the corner of 
Haight and Ashbury. (In a telling sign of our times, the famous corner is 
now home to a Ben & Jerry’s ice cream store.) 

Along with the above-mentioned similarities, countless connections may 
be drawn between Jews and Deadheads to further illuminate the appeal of 
the Grateful Dead for its Jewish fans. For instance, each community has a 
group of members who constitute its most committed and single-minded 
followers. Among Jews, the ultraorthodox adhere to the letter of every law 
and live mostly apart from more liberal Jews and the greater community. 
There is often tension between the two worlds, as is currently being wit- 
nessed in Israel, where the ultraorthodox refuse to recognize religious con- 
versions performed by rabbis from less fundamentalist branches of Judaism. 
To those on the right, other types of Jews are not even considered Jewish. 
A parallel exists with “Deep Deadheads” who are so involved and committed 
to the music, culture, beliefs, and lifestyle associated with the Grateful Dead 
that they will not tolerate—and will often alienate—music fans (including 
Deadheads) of lesser zeal. In both cases a backlash may occur, resulting in 
the rejection of Judaism or the Dead after contact with the ultraorthodox or 
Deep Deadheads. 

Similarly, both communities have held up their leaders in a form of hero 
worship that resembles deification. Rabbi Menachem Mendel Schneerson, 
known to the world simply as “the Rebbe,” was head of the Lubavitcher 
Hasidic movement of Judaism for forty-four years. Regarded by his followers 
and others as a sage and a visionary of the highest order, the Rebbe died in 
June 1994, leaving a movement in sadness and chaos. This sounds to me a 
lot like the way Deadheads exalted Jerry Garcia, leader of the Grateful Dead 
for nearly thirty years. Known to fans the world over simply as “Jerry,” the 
guitarist, singer, and songwriter inspired devotion that, like the Rebbe, has 
continued and grown since his death in August 1995. The sorrow over Gar- 
cia’s death was evident in an outpouring of grief, noted particularly among 
Jewish fans who have been known to mark Jerry’s death with the traditional 
yabrzeit, the annual observance of the death of a loved one (Arnold 24; Blei- 
weiss 9). 

Furthermore, several Jewish traditions have their counterpart in Deadhead 
customs. Take for instance the practice of giving tzedakab (charity), in which 
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Jews fulfill an obligation to establish justice through righteous and compas- 
sionate gifts to others. The Grateful Dead have aligned with this same spirit 
in their own Rex Foundation, a “growing circle of donors” with a range of 
interests including environmental, political, and cultural concerns. Other 
philanthropies started by band members include Mickey Hart’s Planet Drum 
Foundation; the Unbroken Chain Foundation, created by Phil Lesh and 
friends; and the recent Forest Aid Benefit Tour, featuring Bob Weir, Rob 
Wasserman, and Mickey Hart. 

A tradition that mandates that Jews work for tikkun olam, to mend, repair, 
and transform the planet, has led to Jewish environmentalism and spiritual 
healing efforts around the world. The Dead have also taken up the cause of 
ecology, playing several benefit concerts for the Rainforest Action Network 
and Cultural Survival. Significant profits from the CD release Deadicated, a 
collection of fifteen different Grateful Dead tunes performed by different 
artists, went to these two organizations. Band members have also been in- 
volved in tikkun olam through their recent efforts to save the Headwaters 
Redwood Forest in California. 

The ancient image of the wandering Jew has a modern counterpart in the 
tourheads who followed the Grateful Dead around the country and the 
world. Like a people cast to the winds, or like Talmud students who followed 
their teachers from town to town in turn-of-the-century Russia, devotion 
drew followers of each to journey far in their search for enlightenment 
(Druckerman 23). 

Reflecting on these matters it becomes clear that a certain mystical con- 
nection exists between Jews and the Grateful Dead. Jewish mysticism known 
as Kabbalah was rarely taught or practiced by modern Jews. Until a recent 
resurgence of interest, Kabbalah was something of a secret tradition, which 
like other deep and joyous aspects was not always evident or accessible to 
most Jews (Davis). No wonder then that many Jews sought joy and revelation 
in the Grateful Dead, unaware how close that experience really was to their 
own religious and cultural tradition. 


EPILOGUE 


These days, dispatches from San Francisco tell tales of the sordid wran- 
gling over Garcia’s estate. At the same time, Grateful Dead Merchandising 
(the band’s mail-order service) continues to release long sought-after re- 
cordings of classic concerts. And recent word indicates that the separate 
musical projects of several band members are heading for a confluence in 
some form of a reunion tour, with emphasis placed both on new material 
and reworked versions of Grateful Dead staples. 

Judaism has taken new directions as well. Its fourth branch, Reconstruc- 
tionist Judaism, embraces time-honored traditions while evolving to incor- 
porate egalitarian liturgy and practice. In addition, a ‘“‘post-denominational”’ 
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point of view is offered in Jewish Renewal (see Lerner 1994), which mirrors 
many Hasidic ways while embracing Jewish mysticism and welcoming per- 
spectives from the teachings and practice of Native American, Sufi, Buddhist, 
and other spiritual paths. For Jewish Deadheads like myself and countless 
others, there are many opportunities in the post-Dead diaspora to find the 
lost chevra, ruach, and nesbama, through both music and our own heritage. 


NOTE 


The author wishes to thank the following for their comments on an earlier draft 
of this essay: Eve Babitz, Rabbi Eliot Baskin, Rabbi Jack Gabriel, Professor Michael 
Kimmel, Patty Lynn, Dennis McNally, Beatrice Merkin, Barrett Miller, Todd A. 
Prusin, Rabbi Brant Rosen, Professor Howard Sacks, Professor Steven Schwartz, 
Professor Sally Stich, Molly Wingate, and Maggie Miller, my dance partner in life 
and at shows, who first encouraged me to go public with this mishegaas. 
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Bakhtinian Carnival, Corporate Capital, 
and the Last Decade of the Dead 


Brad E. Lucas 


There’s a band out on the highway, 
They’re high steppin’ into town, 
It’s a rainbow full of sound, 
It’s fireworks, calliopes and clowns, 
Ev’rybody’s dancin’. 
—John Perry Barlow 
“The Music Never Stopped” 


In Rabelais and His World, Mikhail Bakhtin recalls Goethe’s Italian Journeys 
and its description of carnival in 1788, which reveals that carnival is a grass- 
roots celebration. As John Docker explains, carnival “is not a festival given 
for the people, but one that the people give themselves. The state makes 
very few preparations for it and contributes next to nothing. For the time 
of the carnival, the difference between the social orders seems to be abol- 
ished, everyone accosts everyone else, and the insolence and license of the 
feast is balanced only by a universal good humour” (Bakhtin 175). Our cur- 
rent conceptions of a carnival—its transient nature complete with joy rides, 
games of skill, and rich food—are, at best, hollow remnants of sixteenth- 
century feast-of-fools celebrations preceding Ash Wednesday: public collec- 
tive celebrations of an abundant marketplace overflowing with the bumper 
crops of harvest time. While New Orleans’ annual Mardi Gras celebration 
still reigns as the epitome of carnival in the United States, it too lacks much 
of the political and subversive power of the original celebrations. The per- 
formances of the Grateful Dead can also be considered carnivals—traveling 
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cultural celebrations that continued for twenty-five years, only to decline to 
spectacle in the last years before the end of the band in 1995. 

Bakhtin explores the philosophical and political dimensions of carnival and 
its various manifestations in human social behavior. He writes, “Carnival 
with all its images, indecencies, and curses affirms the people’s immortal, 
indestructible character. In the world of carnival the awareness of the peo- 
ple’s immortality is combined with the realization that established authority 
and truth are relative” (Bakhtin 256). Docker extends Bakhtin’s discussion 
by explaining that “Carnival feasting is social, public and collective, a ‘ban- 
quet for all the world.’ ...The abundance of the marketplace banquet was 
an inclusive utopia, a ‘harvest’ of equality and hence of ‘social justice,’ as 
against class, privilege, and hierarchy” (Docker 177). While it is not difficult 
to find connections between ancient and modern notions of carnival and the 
touring performances of the Grateful Dead, we need to further explore the 
political and social climate in which the Dead thrived. By doing so, we can 
better understand the dynamics of the performances and the ever-changing 
audience members (and their own performances). The Grateful Dead en- 
abled a carnival with an agency of its own, and as more restrictions were 
imposed, conflict increased. 

To the loyal followers in the mid-1990s, the question of what was going 
wrong was overshadowed by the death of front man and lead guitarist Jerry 
Garcia, who died in August 1995. Rose-colored visions of the Dead’s per- 
formances remain, asserting that nothing ever went wrong at the shows. 
However, even before Garcia’s death, there was unrest among the crowds 
at shows; indeed, the 1995 summer tour was simmering with problems. In 
July, members of the Grateful Dead organization (a corporation of “family” 
members that has grown with the band’s success) debated the band’s future 
of playing outdoor venues following the waves of concert-related injuries 
and conflicts. Over 100 fans were injured after the July 6 show in Maryland 
Heights, Missouri, when a camping pavilion collapsed. At Deer Creek Am- 
phitheater in Noblesville, Indiana, an estimated 10,000 to 30,000 people 
showed up without tickets (Waddell 3), but this was not unique for a Grate- 
ful Dead concert; over the past decade the increasing numbers of the tick- 
etless was an ever-present “problem” at the shows. What made Deer Creek 
unique was the few thousand ticketless people who made repeated attempts 
to charge the backside fence and threw bottles at local police. This incident 
resulted in tear-gas attacks on the crowd, over forty arrests, and the cancel- 
lation of the following night’s performance. The band drafted and distrib- 
uted letters that read, “Want to end the touring life of the Grateful Dead? 
Allow bottle-throwing gate-crashers to keep on thinking they’re cool anar- 
chists instead of the creeps they are” (3). This direct address of the con- 
certgoers by the band was not a new phenomenon for the Dead. In 1990, 
following the outcries against drugs, violence, and overcrowding, many mu- 
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sic venues and entire cities were banning the Dead, prompting the band to 
circulate flyers admonishing poor behavior: 


A Grateful Dead concert is for music, not for drug dealing. The problems we 
are experiencing mostly have to do with drug dealing outside our shows—it’s 
the most visible, high-profile reason for anybody to have a problem with us. 
In other words, dealing makes us a target—so please don’t buy or sell drugs 
at any of our shows. We’re not the police, but if you care about this scene, 
you'll end this type of behavior so the authorities will have no reason to shut 
us down. We’re in this together—so thanks. (Goodman 63) 


It is also interesting that these incidents took place in rural environ- 
ments—far from dangerous urban centers such as New York, Detroit, or 
Chicago. Did the anarchy result from the belief that such a performance was 
somehow distanced from the rules and boundaries of everyday life, or was 
it genuinely subversive? Was the band’s response a necessary action to quell 
the anarchy of the scene they had conjured out of the American landscape? 
Was the band generating the same sentiments in 1995 as it had in 1990? 
Such broad questions do little to help us understand the dynamics between 
the Grateful Dead and its own self-generating cultural milieu. However, by 
positing the concerts of the Dead as a contemporary carnival, we will see 
that the band was able to tap into a long-standing tradition of carnival con- 
sciousness, albeit one that was in direct conflict with its own economic, 
materialist practices. The Grateful Dead produced a dynamic amidst its fans 
that was created by and focused on the band, its music, members, and im- 
agery; ironically, it was a dynamic that sought to subvert the conditions that 
allowed its progress as a corporate entity. 

The idea of history moving in cycles is one we need to explore to under- 
stand the third part of this proposed three-part history of the Grateful Dead. 
From their first performance as the Grateful Dead in November 1965, the 
band’s rise progressed steadily to the transitional years of 1974-1976, with 
only a few performances in 1975 due to work on Blues for Allah and the 
completion of numerous solo projects, such as Compliments of Garcia, Reflec- 
tions, Keith and Donna, Old and in the Way, Diga Rhythm Band, and Kingfish. 
The 1974 live double album Steal Your Face was released in 1976, followed 
by work on Terrapin Station in the first months of 1977. Although this period 
was a busy one, we can safely mark 1975 as an anomalous year for the Dead, 
during which only a handful of shows was performed for the public. From 
the mid-1970s onward, a fairly regular touring schedule brought an increas- 
ingly dedicated throng of fans, but not mainstream popularity. Our present 
concern, however, is with the final decade, roughly from 1985 to 1995, the 
year of Garcia’s death and the subsequent breakup of the Dead as an entity. 
In this tripartite classification, there are several factors that mark this last 
period as one of intense transition. 
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A change in management from Danny Rifkin to John McIntyre occurred 
in 1985; following Garcia’s arrest for possession of cocaine and heroin in 
January of that year, we can see 1985 bringing the first widely publicized 
incidence of Garcia’s drug use. The 1985-86 period, like the transitional 
activity before and after 1975, suggested a severe questioning of the Dead’s 
future, if not a possible end. Garcia’s recovery from his 1986 diabetic coma 
and the band’s 1987 release of the platinum-selling In the Dark reassured 
fans that the band had new vitality, but the loyal fans of the past two decades 
had to adapt to many changes. The success of In the Dark was a phenomenon 
for the Grateful Dead, generating top-40 airplay with the life-affirming song 
of survival, “Touch of Grey.” Garcia also sold out a two-week stint on 
Broadway, promoted with the image of Garcia in traditional magician’s garb, 
conjuring a guitar neck out of a magic hat. Clearly, the 1980s were ending 
on a much better note than could have been expected considering Garcia’s 
health problems. We can safely demarcate the mid-1980s as a period of 
trauma and recovery, starting a motion of expansion that would continue 
until the final performance in 1995. 

Violence at rock concerts is not a new problem, and it is almost an Amer- 
ican mythos that musical groups risk their craft when they are embraced by 
the general public. The pressure of popular success, swift financial gains, and 
widespread notoriety have been the downfall of many musical acts. In the 
case of the Grateful Dead, however, we cannot simply equivocate commer- 
cial success with problems at their concert performances. In order to un- 
derstand the later years of the Dead, it’s essential to understand the formative 
and expansive years of Grateful Dead performances, for without such knowl- 
edge comparisons are fruitless. The importance of masks and a prankster 
mentality surround carnival, and from Tom Wolfe’s The Electric Kool-Aid 
Acid Test and Hank Harrison’s The Dead Book, we learn that the San Fran- 
cisco Bay Area celebrations, and adventures leading up to the 1965-1966 
acid tests were rich in this carnival atmosphere. However, we cannot forget 
that carnival is no simple party; the aptly named “tests” were trials of per- 
ception, introspection, and collective experience. Carnival “is like life itself, 
unpredictable, unsatisfactory, problematic: the participant struggles in the 
thick crowd to retain a sense of free will; and carnival liberty and equality 
are only to be enjoyed in the intoxication of madness, desire only in the 
presence of danger. He is left feeling uneasy” (Docker 176). Of course, the 
uneasiness can be transformative and redemptive, and should not be consid- 
ered limiting or destructive; rather, the democratic co-existence within car- 
nival culture serves to realign the individual with the larger forces of the 
community. The early years of the Dead’s performances captured and pro- 
pelled a culture and consciousness of carnival that emphasized collective 
experience, not without a sense of menace. 

An important element of Bakhtin’s notion of carnival is the concept of 
the grotesque body represented in the three life acts of birth, sexual inter- 
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course, and death. As Docker explains, “Frequently these three primal acts 
are merged together (in spasms, popping eyes, sweat, convulsion of arms and 
legs). There is a mimicking of death-resurrection, the trick of the clown 
simulating death and renewal” (8). Perhaps the escalation of Cold-War con- 
sciousness furthered the need for carnivalesque grotesque. Nancy Reist ar- 
gues for the mythic, shamanistic experience of Grateful Dead concerts 
wherein “the initiate experiences a metaphoric death—often including a dis- 
memberment—and rebirth as a shaman”; this altered state of consciousness, 
she argues, is induced through psychedelic drugs, repetitious rhythms, and 
full-body dancing (Reist 192-193). While it is no surprise to find such rituals 
reenacted at Grateful Dead shows, it is worth noting the imagery associated 
with the band: Through varieties of animated skeletons, there is a blend of 
life and death or, more likely, the idea that life is more than flesh. Likewise, 
images of dancing bears harken back to the circus days of trained bear acts 
and the imagery suggested by the Dead’s 1990 live double album Without a 
Net, which invokes the traditions of circus highwire acts in the title and 
displays cover art of fire eaters, circus animals, and trapeze-swinging skele- 
tons. The skeletons riding the lion and tiger (and bear?) adorn Native Amer- 
ican headwear, perhaps further enhancing notions of “primitive” culture. 
Album art is worthy of its own study, but we should also note the oxymo- 
ronic title of the 1969 album Live Dead and its image of a mystical woman 
hovering over an open casket. The fact that the Dead’s live album Hundred 
Year Hall depicts the band members in a medieval stained-glass format like- 
wise suggests the eternal, ritualistic, and religious elements that come to- 
gether at a Grateful Dead concert. Thus, we see that the cultural milieu of 
the Grateful Dead is deeply entrenched in the ideology of carnival con- 
sciousness. 

What we see in the band’s last decade is not a decline in the performances 
nor a decline in the fervor of the crowds, but a dispersion of these two forces 
in the scope and focus of the Grateful Dead experience: As the band in- 
creased its following, the performances had to adapt to a larger audience, 
which created a distance between the audience and performers that was tra- 
ditionally avoided. As Bakhtin explains, the power of carnival comes from 
its reciprocal nature: 


The basic carnival nucleus of this culture is by no means a purely artistic form 
nor a spectacle and does not, generally speaking, belong to the sphere of art. 
It belongs to the borderline between art and life. In reality, it is life itself, but 
shaped according to a certain pattern of play. 

In fact, carnival does not know footlights, in the sense that it does not ac- 
knowledge any distinction between actors and spectators. . . . Carnival is not a 
spectacle seen by the people; they live in it, and everyone participates because 
its very idea embraces all the people. While carnival lasts, there is no other 
life outside it. During carnival time life is subject only to its laws, that is, the 
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laws of its own freedom. It has a universal spirit; it is a special condition of 
the entire world, of the world’s revival and renewal, in which all take part. 
(Bakhtin 7) 


With the use of video screens during performances, the Dead brought a 
modern equivalent of the footlight to the stage of their performances. While 
screens were used to create an enhanced concert experience for the audience 
members far from the stage, they also had a distancing effect that drove an 
interminable wedge between the performances of the past and those of the 
present. While light shows have always been an integral element of Grateful 
Dead concerts, this was a departure in several ways. In the late 1980s, we 
see the inclusion of Jan Sawha’s exquisite backdrops for the stage, but we 
also see parallel video screens on either side of the stage, creating a disper- 
sion of audience focus and intensity. Earlier shows created a sense of close- 
ness, not in the proximal distance between performer and audience, but in 
the very consistency of the experience. With the video display, however, 
there was an ever-changing montage of band shots, facial close-ups, and tight 
shots of intricate instrumental work. The earlier experience of the perfor- 
mance highlighted its dynamic nature as a live performance; in contrast, the 
video experience created a confounding spatial effect clearly different from 
the closeness of the carnival experience, thereby reminding audience mem- 
bers that there was a stage, and they were not on it. A fixed camera, for 
instance, would have preserved the illusion of co-existence on the stage, but 
the amalgam of different close-ups, animated sequences, and nature scenes 
made it all too clear that the video images were well-choreographed pre- 
sentations. The humble, spare stage decorations of the early Grateful Dead 
had taken on the accoutrement of a spectacle—for ill or for good. 

The Dead allowed concertgoers to audiotape the shows for decades, and 
this egalitarian approach to recorded music fostered a sense of sharing during 
performances. However, videotaping was generally restricted during live per- 
formances, thereby reinforcing the fact that the shows were taking a different 
direction. Video clearly added other variables to the Grateful Dead experi- 
ence; it wasn’t simply about the music anymore. Perhaps this clear change 
in style prompted the band to reintroduce songs from the band’s early years. 
In 1989, songs such as “Dark Star,” “Death Don’t Have No Mercy,” “Attics 
of My Life,” and “We Bid You Goodnight,” to name just a few, were per- 
formed on several occasions, creating (perhaps intentionally) a musical 
bridge from the days of small ballroom performances to the current multi- 
media spectacles that filled football stadiums. Although these “classics” 
emerged at the time of the Dead’s record audience numbers, there was also 
a renewed vigor in the performances. As Eric Wybenga asserts, “What gave 
the jubilation over the revamped repertoire an added dimension was the way 
the band was playing. In a word, on. What were we hearing? We were 
hearing what 1986 should have sounded like; that is to say, what 1986 could 
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have been without Jerry’s deteriorating health: an evolutionary building on 
the success and renewed commitment evinced in the best of 1985” (Wy- 
benga 235). Clearly, the Grateful Dead was reaching its zenith after two 
decades of creating music, community, and carnival culture. 

To look at the culture of the Grateful Dead simply as gatherings of in- 
dividuals is reductive at best. What carnival culture achieves is a transcen- 
dence of the individual consciousness into the expanses of the environment: 
“Bakhtin suggests that the grotesque body is cosmic and universal, merging 
with the natural world, with mountains, rivers, seas, islands and continents, 
the sun and stars” (Docker 200). The Dead’s catalog overflows with lyrics 
incorporating the natural world, and Reist explains that there is a shamanistic 
sensitivity to nature: “Environmental groups often have booths at Grateful 
Dead concerts, and the band members themselves testified about the im- 
portance of preserving rain forests at a Congressional Human Rights 
Caucus” (Reist 190). The close connection to the natural world and the 
marketplace atmosphere of carnival were inextricable from the Grateful 
Dead concert experience until the late 1980s. In September 1989, the Dead 
banned vending and on-site camping at shows after numerous instances of 
unruly actions at the venues, including conflicts with Pittsburgh police in 
April. This was followed by the excessive police presence in Irvine, as well 
as accidents and incidents—some LSD-related—surrounding the Dead’s 
performances (including the murder of Adam Katz) (Goodman 20-23). The 
dispersion of carnival consciousness was facilitated and promoted by the 
band’s necessary measure to remove the live-in community and marketplace 
atmosphere. While these measures reinforced the spectacle of the concerts, 
they also served to amplify the anti-establishment, anti-state sentiments tra- 
ditionally associated with carnival; some fans reacted bitterly against these 
new regulations. 

The gradual detachment from the common sensibilities of carnival was 
brought to a close with the change from an open marketplace to one in 
which “unlicensed” vendors competed with the vendors sanctioned by the 
equivalent of the “state,” that is, the stadium-contracted corporations or the 
businesslike vendors with durable tents, canopies, and credit-card machines. 
Clearly, the marketplace of the people had seen the intrusion of the cor- 
porate world that had been held at bay for so many years. The carnival 
culture gained a more prominent police presence as local and federal officials 
began a drug crack-down fueled by “mandatory minimums”—-sentences for 
possession of LSD that resulted in excessive prison terms; average federal 
sentences for LSD in 1993 were higher than those for rape and attempted 
murder (Strauss 27). Possession of LSD was measured in terms of gross 
weight, not chemical content, and by 1994, an estimated 2,000 deadheads 
were in prison (Smyth 25). This crack-down on drug use, combined with 
keyboardist Brent Mydland’s drug-related death in 1990, did little to prove 
that the Grateful Dead experience was solely about the music. Following 
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this turn-around period and the regrouping of the band—including Vince 
Welnick and guest musician Bruce Hornsby—there was a clear separation 
of the musical performance from the carnival consciousness that had accom- 
panied it for so many years. 

The gradual understanding that “the state” was becoming involved in 
multiple ways compromised the political position of the band, for it too was 
gaining a more noticeable place in the corporate marketplace. This increas- 
ing ideological distance from the audience set the stage for the “carnival 
schism” that almost shut down the vitality of Grateful Dead concerts at the 
turn of the decade. With success came profits, and the corporate structure 
of the Grateful Dead had much to contend with in the early to mid-1990s. 
The Grateful Dead’s corporation, Grateful Dead Productions, had been in 
operation since 1976, with roughly 60 full-time employees running every- 
thing from sales of tickets and T-shirts to the mailing of newsletters (Brokaw 
90). With the release of In the Dark, the Grateful Dead’s 1987 summer tour 
grossed roughly $18 million (Cone 8). In 1989 the band played seventy-four 
shows, selling 1.4 million tickets and grossing $25 million (Goodman 26). 
In the first six months of 1991, the band was listed as having six of the ten 
top-grossing performances in the United States, grossing $34.7 million in 
seventy-six shows (“Revenge” 49). Despite falling sales for other touring 
acts, the Dead’s early summer tour of 1992 sold out every one of its venues, 
grossing $26 million (Goldberg 19). The eighty-one concerts in 1993 sold 
$45.6 million in tickets, and revenue from merchandising, royalties, and li- 
censing grossed over $50 million for the band (Brokaw 90). Estimates of 
ticket sales for the 1994 tour were $52.4 million, with $5 million in on-site 
merchandise sales alone (Carlsen 4A). Thus, we see a staggering revenue 
upsurge, but however successful the Dead was in performing its music, the 
millions of dollars do not reveal the intricate networks of people who were 
paid to make the concerts a reality. What does make a difference, however, 
is that corporate merchandising accompanied increasing ticket costs for the 
average fan. Getting a “miracle ticket” into the show was becoming more 
of a miraculous feat each year. 

Jerry Garcia’s other artistic ventures were never concealed, but it was 
shocking for many fans to see his artwork find a commercial outlet in the 
form of $30 neckties and $65 ladies’ scarves. Bloomingdale’s unveiled the 
line of designer ties in 1992, and the first collection of 180,000 limited- 
edition Garcia neckties in 1993 (Palmeri 16). What makes the endorsement 
of such products unique was Garcia’s refusal to wear his own artwork, even 
for publicity photos (“What” 66). The line of merchandise bearing the im- 
agery of the Grateful Dead appealed to a higher income bracket: from $250 
varsity school jackets to $500 skis, the corporate nature of what was once 
aligned only with carnival open markets became the standard. As evidence 
of the band’s commercial activities revealed itself, the carnival consciousness 
grew at the periphery of shows. The anti-state, anti-corporate sentiments of 
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the fans of the Grateful Dead were clear; boycotts of commercial vendors 
and the continuation of unlicensed vending were a strong indication that the 
carnival consciousness persisted. For the fans, boundaries set by the “state” 
or even by the band itself became secondary in importance. The carnival 
conjured by Grateful Dead concerts took on an agency of its own, and as 
more restrictions were imposed, there were more instances of conflict. As 
the band’s ticket manager, Steve Marcus, stated, “The Grateful Dead are 
the most counterfeited band on the earth” (Muret 3). 

A familiar scene describes the state of the Dead in their last decade of 
touring, and it can serve as an analogy for the cultural and political dynamics 
of this time: “Once at a show, a buttoned-down executive frustrated by the 
Dead’s usual chaos, demanded to know who was the boss. A ‘roadie’ named 
Ramrod, who had loaded and unloaded equipment at nearly all of the Dead’s 
many, many concerts, patiently explained one of the basic facts of rock ’n’ 
roll life. “The situation,’ he said, ‘that’s the boss’ ” (““Beyond”’ 66). By looking 
closely at the events in the last decade of the Dead, we can see that the 
carnival generated at Grateful Dead concerts was at odds with the growing 
throng of fans and the necessary corporate structure of the band. No one 
can say for sure what the late 1990s would have brought the Grateful Dead, 
but it appears that most touring shows would have been relegated to stadi- 
ums, with their concrete walls, institutional forms of crowd control, and 
overhead costs that would have made it more and more difficult for the free- 
floating people of the open marketplace to gather and foster the carnival 
consciousness that made each of the 2,317 concerts of the Grateful Dead 
indescribable and unique. 
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Understanding “Show” as a Deadhead 
Speech Situation 


Natalie Dollar 


When considering the concept of culture, scholars tend to emphasize com- 
monality at the expense of one of the most interesting aspects of culture: its 
diversity. Studies have generally focused on understanding cohesion and co- 
herence within and across members’ ways of living, being, and speaking. 
Such consideration ignores the differences, divisions, and boundaries that 
exist within cultures, such as organized differences and organized diversity 
within culture. It is with such an orientation, understanding diverse ways of 
communicating like a United States speaker, that I became interested in 
studying Deadheads’ ways of speaking. I have always been interested in 
intracultural relations, specifically problematic relations (e.g., between mem- 
bers of differing U.S. social, political, and class communities). By systemat- 
ically investigating this type of interaction, I hope to contribute to an 
understanding of both communication and intercommunity relations (for 
example, see Dollar 1998, and “Language’”’). 

According to Hymes (1966), to understand language we must begin with 
a consideration of the context, more specifically the community, in which 
it is used. Some speech communities are situated within cultures, their 
members sharing both a language (vocabulary, grammar, and syntax) and a 
common code that guides their use and interpretation of speech in social 
situations—in short, communication (Hymes 1962, 1972). Are all interac- 
tions embedded in polite remarks? What are appropriate displays of “self”? 
What contextual factors influence the meaning of a verbal message? Taken 
together, questions of this type address the issue of code. Some of the or- 
ganized diversity within a culture is expressed in or by the culture’s codes, 
one of which is a speech code. As communication is not a perfect 
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correlate of a community’s culture, not all of the boundaries within a culture 
are represented in its range of speech communities. 

This recognition is not intended to downplay the relationship between 
communication and culture. Like other ethnographers of communication 
(Bauman and Sherzer; Gumperz and Hymes), I assume that communication 
is conceptualized within community and within culture, and, as such, war- 
rants systematic inquiry. By seriously examining the various ways members 
engage in communication, we are able to attend to some of the directly 
visible audible matters these speakers encounter as they participate in their 
own and others’ speech communities. This orientation has allowed me to 
investigate non-members’ reports “that talking with Deadheads is like talk- 
ing with someone from another country, someone speaking another lan- 
guage.” Why is it that when they tried to interact and communicate with 
Deadheads, non-members recognized that they and Deadheads were not 
members of the same community? Even though Deadheads and non- 
members speak English, and most are Euro-Americans, these non-members 
reported much discomfort and/or misunderstanding when communicating 
with Deadheads. 

This chapter focuses on understanding diverse ways of speaking within a 
culture. I begin by extending my discussion of the conceptual framework 
guiding this research, and then move to a description of some patterned 
ways of speaking like a Deadhead. In so doing, I illustrate some of the dis- 
tinctiveness of Deadhead ways of speaking, drawing comparisons to other 
U.S. ways of speaking where research allows. I close with a discussion of the 
theoretical implications of my research. 


CONCEPTUAL FRAMEWORK 


In order to pursue my interest, I took Hymes’s (1962, 1972) ethnography 
of communication as both a theoretical and methodological framework in 
studying Deadheads’ speech. According to Hymes (1967), any such study 
begins with the identification of a social group and then moves toward ex- 
amining the codes within. The object of analysis is a social entity—com- 
munication and speech in this case—not a linguistic entity, such as language 
or grammar. As noted above, members of a speech community share rules 
for interpreting a linguistic code (e.g., Spanish) and rules for using (i.e., 
performing and interpreting) speech socially. Individuals are generally mem- 
bers of more than one speech community. 

Within these communities, members participate in commonly accessible 
speech events or activities governed by rules for speaking. “Show talk” and 
“calling the opener” are two speech events within the Deadhead community 
that I discuss below. In addition to speech events, members recognize and 
participate in community-specific speech situations. While associated with 
either the presence or absence of speech, these situations are not bound units 
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like speech events. Speech situations are broader and more loosely defined, 
providing contexts for speech events. Norm violations may be recognized or 
not, responded to or not. Within a “show”—a Grateful Dead concert— 
violations of speaking elicit members’ regulatory comments. For these speak- 
ers, the show is a speech situation. I consider three norms for speaking within 
the situation. 


SPEECH EVENTS 


Show Talk 


Almost anyone attending a Grateful Dead concert will either witness or 
participate in “show talk,” a speech event I have detailed over a series of 
analyses (Dollar, and “show talk” 1991; Dollar, Morgan, and Crabtree, 
1997). While common at shows, show talk is not limited to this speech 
situation. It is enacted across a variety of settings (e.g., at shows, in cyber- 
space discussions, over the phone, and at social gatherings where Deadheads 
are present). The first phase of interaction is initiated as Deadheads speak 
of a show or an experience situated at a show (e.g., the playing of a particular 
song or running into a friend one has not seen for some time). If another 
show talker takes up this initiation—extends discussion or talk about the 
show and other community relevant topics—show talk has begun. The sec- 
ond phase involves talk organized around community-relevant themes (e.g., 
a band member’s performance, the touring scene, and special shows such as 
“birthday shows” and “first shows”). This phase continues until participants 
enter the final phase, the closing. At this point, speakers bring their inter- 
action to an end. Two common strategies of closing are alluding to future 
interactions and reaffirming the importance of having seen and talked to one 
another. 

While these phases are understandable to most speakers of English, com- 
petent performance of them depends on access to a Deadhead folk logic, 
what some Deadheads have called “the world according to shows” (Shenk 
and Silberman 1994). An understanding of the history of the Grateful Dead’s 
touring schedule is the most fundamental aspect of this folk logic, and Dead- 
heads rely on both their memories and DeadBase (Scott 1994) in constructing 
this logic. DeadBase contains a chronological history of shows, including 
band members’ side projects (e.g., Jerry Garcia Band, Bobby and the Mid- 
nites), song sets played at each show, venue information such as size and 
seating charts, and additional data associated with shows and venues. Other 
aspects of the folk logic called upon in show talk concern appropriate ways 
of living in a social world, the importance of live over recorded music, and 
the relevance of spirituality in one’s life (Dollar 1988; Pearson; Sardiello). 
This folk logic is called upon in varied yet systematic ways as Deadheads 
speak like Deadheads. Without access to Deadhead folk logic, non-members 
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struggle to find meaning, to understand, to be comfortable in, and/or to 
succeed in their attempts at show talk. 

Some non-members can participate in show talk without problems, but 
they do not experience the moments of deeply felt emotions, sentiments, 
and ethos called forth as Deadheads engage in show talk (Dollar forthcoming 
b). Most non-members who can perform show talk are members of a music- 
oriented speech community. Membership in music communities often leads 
to interpersonal relations with Deadheads. In discussing a common topic— 
music—speakers have the opportunity to observe and/or participate in show 
talk. Other non-members who can participate in show talk enjoy Dead shows 
but do not self-identify as Deadheads. Again, it is important to recognize 
that non-members can participate but do not realize and/or embrace the 
community-specific ethos evoked when Deadheads engage in show talk. 

In terms of function, show talk allows Deadheads to accomplish the com- 
munal function of communication (Philipsen, 1987, 1989). During this talk, 
Deadheads are able to link their individual experiences to the myths giving 
shape to this community’s social reality (e.g., your favorite band member, 
the show at which you first “got on the bus”). By telling of individual ac- 
counts of shows, their individual responses to a particular song, and their 
individual opinions about the community, for example, Deadheads hear 
themselves and are heard by other Deadheads as members of a common 
community, speaking of community-relevant issues. Engaging in competent 
show talk is one way Deadheads display to other members, and to them- 
selves, that they have access to the community-specific resources for prac- 
ticing and interpreting speech. Deadhead communication competency 
involves the knowledge not only of vocabulary and grammar but also of how 
to use this way of speaking in actual social situations. When is it appropriate, 
for example, to initiate show talk? What topics are appropriate/inappropriate 
for show talk? Who can participate in show talk? As you may know from 
experience, learning a language is much different from being able to speak 
it in naturally occurring situations. Both are necessary for becoming com- 
petent in any speech community’s way of speaking. 

This communal function, “using communication as a means to link in- 
dividuals into communities of shared identity” (Philipsen 1989, 79), is ac- 
complished in distinctive ways within other U.S. speech communities. In 
‘Teamsterville—an ethnic community in the Chicago area—speakers realize 
the communal function by speaking the neighborhood speech style. This 
local style is considered substandard by speakers from outside Teamsterville; 
within the community, the choice to speak the neighborhood style is the 
expression of their shared identity (Philipsen 1992). For some others in the 
United States, this function is achieved as speakers participate in “dinner 
time” and the “communication ritual,” events featuring “speech as a way to 
express one’s own and another’s uniqueness” (Philipsen 1989, 84). As I dem- 
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onstrate below, tolerance for expressing one’s uniqueness has limits within 
Deadhead ways of speaking. 


Calling the Opener 


The second speech event is a ritual performed by many Deadheads: “call- 
ing the opener” (predicting the first song to be played at a Dead show). 
Unlike show talk, this speech event is only enacted at shows. As a commu- 
nication ritual, it involves a series of communication phases, the correct per- 
formance of which pays homage to a symbol, theme, or set of symbols/ 
themes within that speech community (Philipsen 1987). For Deadheads, this 
ritual begins with the first of four phases, when a speaker either (1) asks, 
“So what are the boyz gonna open with tonight?” or (2) states, for example, 
“Tm really hoping for a Help>Slip>Franklin opener today.” The second 
phase begins when a second Deadhead speaker either (1) offers a response 
to the opener question or (2) makes his/her own call for an opener. During 
the second phase, which may last moments or hours but must be completed 
prior to the beginning of the concert, other Deadheads offer their calls. 
Some groups choose to put a wager on their predictions, while others do 
not. This phase may take place uninterrupted or across a number of speech 
events, over time. The third phrase occurs as the Dead strikes the opening 
notes of its first song and participants recognize the song. The fourth and 
final phase occurs immediately, but only if some of the participants are “tak- 
ing in the show together.” Otherwise, the fourth phase is prolonged until 
after the show when the ritual participants gather in “the lot,” the scene 
surrounding the show. In this phase, participants verbally acknowledge who 
“called the opener.” If a wager was set, it is now claimed. 

These four communicative phases, when outlined as such, make sense to 
the non-member. Participation in this communication ritual, however, re- 
quires access to the Deadhead folk logic noted above. At least three aspects 
of this logic are particularly relevant to this community-specific speech event. 
First, Deadheads know that Jerry Garcia and Bob Weir, the lead vocalists, 
tend to alternate opening songs; the one who did not sing the opening song 
at the previous show will sing the opening song at the current show (e.g., 
“Jerry’s opening tonight,” “It’s Bobby’s opener today”). Second, Deadheads 
tend to know the set lists for the prior show and use this information to 
limit their choice. Third, Deadheads are aware of the loose structure char- 
acterizing shows. While there are no pre-formulated set lists, songs tend to 
have their slots in the show (e.g., “always in the first set,” “second set 
opener,” “encore’’) and across tours (e.g., “haven’t heard that since fall ’82,” 
“been played a lot this past East Coast tour”). Using these aspects of their 
community logic, Deadheads make their choices during the second phase. 

The symbols featured in this communication ritual are “Deadhead” and 
“show.” For most, the show is the quintessential place for experiencing their 
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Deadhead identity. As one member put it, “My experiences at shows are/ 
were (sob!) what made me a deadhead” (email response to survey after Gar- 
cia’s death, 8/3/95). Participation in the ritual requires that they understand 
the structure of a show and a tour—part of the Dead folk logic discussed 
above. While this knowledge can be gathered by reading DeadBase, most 
Deadheads prefer the live experience. In addition to this information, par- 
ticipation requires members to display their knowledge of this community- 
specific discursive form. 

Similar to show talk, calling the opener is not intended by Deadheads to 
isolate non-members. Even so, speech events can be moments of realization 
for non-members of the limits of their participation in the Deadhead com- 
munity. It is my belief that, due to the prevalence of such speech events at 
shows, this speech situation is an extremely limiting communication setting 
for many. For Deadheads, on the other hand, these events function not to 
limit but to extend their connections. Since these speech events are accessible 
to most if not all Deadheads, members can meaningfully engage with mem- 
bers they are meeting for the first time. These speech events, show talk and 
calling the opener, often lead to expansion of individual members’ intracom- 
munity network. 


NORMS OF INTERACTING AT SHOWS 


~ 


Emotional Expression 


Scholars of U.S. American culture have often noted the differences in the 
display of emotions—affective communication—in some ethnic communi- 
ties. More specifically, research suggests that Euro-Americans are more con- 
strained in their emotional expression than are African American (Kochman), 
Mexican American (Gangotena), and Chinese American (Xi) speakers. Euro- 
Americans tend to restrict affective display to private settings and special 
events where emotional display is deemed appropriate (e.g., weddings, grad- 
uations, funerals). As a result, many Euro-Americans are uncomfortable 
when they encounter emotional displays outside the confines of a speech 
event designated as emotional. 

Given these assumptions, it is not surprising that many non-members re- 
port discomfort with the natural display of emotions at a Dead show. While 
much less common than positive emotions, negative emotions are not with- 
held at a show. Instead, shows provide members with a place “to freely 
express all that I’m feeling” (Deadhead interview 5/14/94). According to 
Deadheads, much of what they feel is expressed through dancing. When 
asked about dancing, one member talked of how the music “fills her with 
so much energy that she can’t hold it in” (Deadhead interview 8/22/90). 
While this seems like a harmless way to express emotion, some non- 
members don’t believe that it is so. Consider the following comment by a 
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Deadhead talking with other members around a campfire after a summer 
show: 


You know I never realized that dancing could be an intimidating thing until I 
brought some co-workers to a show a couple years back. They couldn’t believe 
how many people were dancing, basically everyone there who “got it.” One 
told me later that seeing everyone have so much fun, expressing themselves 
through dancing, made her feel even more uncomfortable. (Deadhead inter- 
view 8/21/93) 


Other Deadheads laughed and acknowledged similar reports from non- 
members. For Deadheads, it is the intensity of emotions, felt and displayed, 
that signal to them that they are at home at a Dead show. For non-members, 
these emotional displays are a sign that they are not. 

Another norm of emotional expression concerns affectionate nonverbal 
communication initiated by strangers. Again, for the non-member, this norm 
feels uncomfortable, even potentially threatening. For the member, however, 
to come out of a show and be fully embraced by a complete stranger wearing 
a huge smile and screaming, “What a smokin’ show!” is to experience yet 
another instance of shared identity. Intense displays of emotion are expected 
after a show. If these displays are absent, it is a sign that the show did not 
meet Deadheads’ standards. 

It is important to note that emotional display is not limited to post-show 
interactions. Deadheads express their emotions regularly, just like the pro- 
tagonists in a favorite Dead song, “Scarlet Begonias.” In reality, hand 
shaking is replaced by full embraces and affectionate gestures. Non-members 
frequently experience such moments as invasive and threatening to their 
personal space. Deadheads, on the other hand, welcome such opportunities. 


Restricting Talk in Shows 


One norm of interaction Deadheads report as consistently violated by 
non-members is the norm of not talking while the band is playing. It is at 
this time that Deadheads choose another form of expression and commu- 
nication—namely, dancing. While the band is playing, Deadheads may 
dance, walk around the venue, sit down; some may even sleep, but they do 
not talk during the music. Deadheads who want to talk tend to move toward 
the vending areas within the venue or to the halls at indoor arenas. 

For non-members, this norm—not talking during the show—goes against 
their experience at other concerts. In addition, for most of these speakers, 
the show is simply a form of entertainment for which they paid $30 or more. 
Interacting is a part of entertainment for most U.S. audiences, and therefore, 
they expect to be able to interact with others during their consumption of 
the product. For these speakers, the show serves different purposes than for 
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Deadheads. While it is not my purpose to argue for the function of shows, 
my data allow me to at least report what some Deadheads say the function 
is. It is important to note that the show functions both similarly and differ- 
ently for individual Deadheads; for many, a show is a time for renewing 
their sense of what it means to be a Deadhead, to gather with “family,” to 
get away from the stress of jobs and life situations, to hear “grate” music, 
and to share information about social issues. Some of these functions require 
verbal communication; others do not. “Seeing a show” is of the latter type— 
a speech situation that restricts, rather than encourages, talk. 

Deadheads have reported becoming aware of this norm when someone 
next to them “blows their scene by talking the whole show,” and when 
attending concerts by other musical groups—speech situations where inter- 
acting during the music is the norm. In either case, most Deadheads expe- 
rience discomfort. Some may even ask the speakers to be quiet or move 
outside the venue. This verbal response is much more likely to be enacted 
at a Dead show than at other concerts. Deadheads recognize that all concerts 
do not constitute the same speech situation. For Deadheads, a show is a 
speech situation where restricting talk is the expected norm. And, as some 
non-members report, Deadheads will attempt to enforce adherence to the 
norm. When asked about the norm, some Deadheads report a desire for it 
to be recognized during all live music; in their code, it is a speech situation 
where non-vocal means of communicating are preferred. Nevertheless, re- 
alizing they see the situation differently than other participants, many Dead- 
heads will relocate rather than ask participants to be quiet. 


~ 


Restrictions on Expressing Opinions 


When talking with non-members about their experiences at shows, many 
express some confusion over what it means to be a Deadhead. This bewil- 
derment is usually expressed in some variant of the statement, “I thought 
Deadheads were open-minded and all, but that wasn’t my experience.” Many 
Deadheads have heard a similar expression. It is my belief that much of this 
confusion arises from non-members’ expectation of an “anything goes” at- 
titude at shows. In other words, non-members expect shows to present sit- 
uations in which they can behave as they like without being censored by 
others. Any Deadhead will tell you there is no truth to such a statement. 

Carbaugh (1987, 1988b) and Philipsen (1989) have proposed that some 
U.S. speakers adhere to the following norms for speaking (in both intimate 
and public settings): (1) presenting the “self” in the form of opinions is a 
preferred communicative activity; (2) granting one another the “moral” right 
to express self through opinion; (3) tolerating and respecting this expression; 
and (4) refraining from asserting standards explicitly transindividual. It is 
this set of assumptions about speaking that I argue contrasts with Deadhead 
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ways of speaking at a show. Both my observations and reports by Deadheads 
reveal that members do assert transindividual standards (e.g., if a speaker is 
using racial slurs, Deadhead participants should make it clear that this type 
of talk is not tolerated even if it is the speaker’s opinion). It is at such a 
point that some U.S. speakers feel their basic rights have been challenged, 
that Deadheads are not really “open-minded.” For Deadheads, a community 
that intentionally distinguishes itself from the mainstream, status quo United 
States, it is exactly these transindividual standards that distinguish them from 
other U.S. communities. To speak out about their violations is yet another 
norm of interaction within this speech situation—the show. 

In addition, Deadheads do not adhere to the norm tolerating all expres- 
sions of self through opinion. When a speaker asserts an opinion Deadheads 
judge as harmful to others (members or not), they are very direct in pointing 
out where the speaker has “crossed the line.” Again, the line is constructed 
around the distinguishing features of Deadheads’ social reality, a reality that 
is organized within but distinct from other U.S. communities’ social realities. 
I posit that this norm for regulating harmful speech is an expression of 
Deadheads’ belief that language is very powerful. As a Euro-American I was 
always told that “Sticks and stones may break my bones, but words can never 
harm me.” Members of cultures influenced by Buddhism and Confucianism, 
for instance, are aware of the power of the spoken word (Samovar and Por- 
ter). As such, these speakers are very careful as to when to speak, and in 
such cases how to speak. Euro-Americans, in contrast, have strongly em- 
braced the First Amendment, the right to speak. Deadheads, in this sense, 
treat speech differently than many Euro-Americans. 


CLOSING 


I have illustrated some of the distinct ways of speaking like a Deadhead 
by attending to a significant Deadhead speech situation that non-members 
identify as problematic—a show. This analysis suggests that although many 
Deadheads are Euro-Americans, they often speak more like other ethnic 
U.S. speakers than those of European descent. Of particular interest are the 
restrictions Deadheads impose on stating opinions as appropriate presenta- 
tions of self. For these speakers, speech can be harmful, even hurtful. As 
such, every speaker does not have the right to express their opinion. Rather, 
competent Deadhead speakers have access to a Deadhead folk logic that 
addresses appropriate and inappropriate statements of self. Displaying such 
competency is one way Deadheads use communication as a means of con- 
necting with other Deadheads, of realizing a shared identity, of accomplish- 
ing the communal function. 

According to Philipsen (1989), by attending to this function, we are in a 
position to hear some of the community’s conceptions of persons, agency, 
and social relations. The Deadhead ways of speaking noted above suggest 
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that Deadheads do not see individual standing as primary to society. In terms 
of social relations, Deadheads are similar to Teamsterville speakers in their 
preference for community over individual standards. ‘This choice is expressed 
in the Deadhead norm of restricting the expression of personal opinion. 
Deadheads differ from Teamsterville speakers in that individuals do not nec- 
essarily have specified places within their social hierarchy. The structure of 
Deadheads’ social relations is not determined and relatively fixed as in 
‘Teamsterville. Status, for example, does not determine whether or not a 
Deadhead can participate in show talk or calling the opener. 

Deadheads are similar to Appalachian speakers (for example, see Ray 1987) 
in their respect for the feelings and well-being of others. This orientation is 
supported in Deadheads’ norm of restricting personal expression of opinions. 
In addition, their norm for emotional display is yet another means for at- 
tending to others’ well-being. For many non-members, this norm has the 
opposite effect. It is perceived as an invasion of their being. Finally, Dead- 
heads view show talk and calling the opener as appropriate forms for ex- 
pressing individual opinions. These speech events provide members with 
community-specified means for expressing their feelings for other members’ 
consideration. 

To experience a sense of shared identity, the agency to which Philipsen 
refers, Deadheads engage in speech events that allow them to express indi- 
vidual opinions, but opinions within the boundaries of appropriate talk. Both 
show talk and calling the opener require members to take a position in their 
talk. In addition, as Deadheads adhere to a set of norms characterizing the 
show as a speech situation, Deadheads communicate their shared identity to 
self and other. These norms distinguish the show from other concerts as a 
speech situation, a line of demarcation that goes unnoticed by most non- 
members. Dancing is not a communication means for non-members. For 
Deadheads, however, it is a preferred means of communicating in some 
speech situations, expressing communal identity. 

In this chapter, I have discussed some Deadhead ways of speaking that 
distinguish these speakers from other U.S. speakers. My intention here is to 
contribute to a growing body of research identifying the diverse ways of 
speaking within a culture (for example, see Carbaugh 1990). I want to close 
by situating this analysis within two important parameters. First, I do not 
intend to suggest that all Deadheads speak in the ways identified above. My 
claim is that these ways of speaking are commonly intelligible, widely ac- 
cessible, and deeply felt by most Deadheads. As such, they are patterns of 
cultural communication, patterns providing guidelines (Carbaugh 1988a). 
These patterns are not deterministic; members can choose to ignore these 
cultural suggestions for speaking. When they desire communal identification 
they are likely to follow the guidelines. Second, I do not intend this chapter 
to represent all Deadheads’ ways of speaking. As in all communities, there 
is a noticeable amount of diversity among Deadheads. Even so, most, if not 
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all, of these diverse Deadheads recognize these ways of speaking as intelli- 
gible and meaningful within their community. 
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Is There a Day of the Month Effect in 
“Beat It On Down the Line’? 


Robert K. Toutkoushian 


INTRODUCTION 


During the band’s thirty years on the American music scene, the Grateful 
Dead became well-known for its ability to improvise during live perfor- 
mances. While many of the band’s contemporaries relied on carefully 
scripted set lists for concerts, and rarely changed the way in which they 
played individual songs in concert, a Grateful Dead show was viewed by fans 
as being anything but scripted. The band made a practice of not only chang- 
ing the songs played during performances, but also varying the order and 
manner in which selected songs were played. The variety inherent in all 
Grateful Dead performances most certainly contributed in part to the de- 
voted following among its fans and their seemingly insatiable taste for at- 
tending and recording live performances. 

To many fans, these improvisations seemed to occur with little rhyme or 
reason. Other fans quickly observed that in a strict sense, some of the deci- 
sions made by the band were not random, in that patterns emerged from 
performances. While the Grateful Dead changed set lists from show to show, 
they made a practice of frequently playing particular songs in combinations. 
Fans soon learned, for example, that if the band began to play the song 
“China Cat Sunflower,” the probability that it would be followed by “I 
Know You Rider” greatly exceeded what would be expected if all songs were 
chosen at random. Other examples where the notion of randomness was 
violated include the fact that certain songs were more likely to be played by 
the band in the first set than in the second set, and that a song sung by Jerry 
Garcia was more likely to be followed by a song sung by Bob Weir. 

Fans have gone to great extremes in an effort to understand and uncover 
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the subtle nuances in the way in which the Grateful Dead structured its live 
performances. A quick perusal of the World Wide Web will reveal dozens 
of web sites in which set lists for virtually any Grateful Dead concert can be 
found.’ Perhaps no resource illustrates this desire to understand the Grateful 
Dead better than the annual volumes produced under the title Deadbase. In 
addition to being a storehouse for set lists from previous concerts, Deadbase 
volumes also contain a plethora of statistics about live performances of the 
band for fans to peruse. A reader of the latest version (Deadbase IX) could 
discover, for example, not only how many times the song “China Cat Sun- 
flower” had been played in concert, but also how frequently it was imme- 
diately followed by “I Know You Rider”; separate breakdowns of the song 
by sets and year; and the lengths of time the song was played at various 
performances.” 

While the band’s improvisational skills are usually discussed in relation to 
the length and form of a particular song, such as “Dark Star,” many other 
examples exist. Perhaps none of these is as strange and obscure as the manner 
in which the Grateful Dead improvised at the beginning of the song “Beat 
It On Down the Line.” Appearing on their self-titled album in 1967, the 
song “Beat It On Down the Line” was originally written by a blues artist 
residing in San Francisco during the 1950s known as Jesse “The Lone Cat” 
Fuller.’ In the studio version recorded by the Grateful Dead, the song opens 
with a series of five beats. However, during live performances at which the 
song was played, the Grateful Dead would frequently change the number of 
beats played at the beginning of the song. 

Fans obsessed with cataloging every exploit of the band noticed these 
variations and began to keep track of the number of beats played at the 
beginning of “Beat It On Down the Line.” While most fans were content 
to assume that the number of beats played was chosen on the spur of the 
moment, others suggested that there might be a deeper meaning behind the 
choice of beats. Eventually a working hypothesis emerged as to the explana- 
tion for the seemingly random choice of beats at the beginning of the song. 
In his brief biography of Jesse Fuller and his relation to the Grateful Dead 
(see endnote 3), Randy Jackson notes the following: 


The most significant modification to the song, “Beat It On Down the Line,” 
was the introduction of an intro consisting of a number of “beats,” with the 
number of beats having some significance. The particular meaning of the num- 
ber of beats is not always obvious, often it matches the day of the month... . 
The song is a definite crowd pleaser, and the anal retentive among us will 
scrutinize the intro closely to determine the exact number of beats. (http:// 
www.taco.com/roots/fuller.html, 4) 


This hypothesis suggests that the number of beats played at the beginning 
of the song correspond precisely to the day of the month in which the 
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Table 1 
Descriptive Statistics for Performances of “Beat It On Down the Line” 
Standard 
Variable Mean Deviation Minimum Maximum 
Number of Beats 12.83 7.80 4.00 45.00 


concert occurred. For example, if the Grateful Dead played the song “Beat 
It On Down the Line” during a concert on March 9, then according to the 
hypothesis the band would play nine beats to open the song. This hypothesis 
is labeled here as the “day of the month effect,” chosen after studies in the 
finance literature where researchers have tried to explain why stock returns 
vary according to the day of the week. These anomalies in finance have 
become known as “day of the week effects.” 


DATA 


Between its debut on March 12, 1966, and the last time the song was per- 
formed on October 3, 1994, the song “Beat It On Down the Line” was played 
by the Grateful Dead in concert at least 295 times.* To test the day of the 
month effect, data were collected on a sample of fifty-seven performances 
from 1969 through 1994 in which the song “Beat It On Down the Line” was 
played. The performances used in the sample were drawn from those in which 
the number of beats was reported by Deadbase, and others in the personal col- 
lection of the author. For each performance, the day of the month in which 
the concert occurred and the number of beats played at the beginning of the 
song were reported. The complete list of performances and the corresponding 
number of beats played at each performance are contained in the appendix. 


VARIATIONS IN BEATS FROM SHOW TO SHOW 


The analysis begins by examining whether the band actually did vary the 
number of beats played at the beginning of “Beat It On Down the Line.” 
Consider the descriptive statistics shown in Table 1 for the fifty-seven per- 
formances in the sample. 

The data show that the number of beats played to open the song did vary 
considerably over the sample, ranging from a minimum of four beats (on 
June 10, 1973, and June 23, 1974) to a maximum of forty-five beats (on 
September 11, 1985). In fact, the Grateful Dead was more likely to open 
the song with between eleven and fifteen beats than any other range. For 
the fifty-seven shows in this sample, the Grateful Dead averaged 12.83 beats 
at the beginning of “Beat It On Down the Line,” with a standard deviation 
of 7.80 beats. These statistics illustrate that there was indeed a considerable 
amount of variation in the number of beats played at the beginning of live 
performances of the song. 
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VARIATIONS FROM RECORDED VERSION 


Another sign of improvisation would be if the average number of beats 
played to open the song in concert differed from the five beats played in the 
recorded version. Informally, there appears to be a clear difference in that 
the Grateful Dead played the correct number of beats in only eight out of 
fifty-seven performances (14%) in the sample. A more formal test can be 
applied, however, to determine if the average number of beats played in the 
sample is significantly different from five in a statistical sense. To determine 
if the difference between the sample mean (12.83) and the hypothesized 
population mean (5) is significantly large enough to reject the null hypothe- 
sis, a one sample t-test can be employed.’ As the sample mean moves farther 
from the hypothesized population mean, the t-ratio becomes larger. If the 
t-ratio exceeds the critical t-ratio, then the null hypothesis is rejected; other- 
wise, the null hypothesis cannot be rejected. Since the calculated t-ratio for 
this sample (7.58) exceeds the critical value of the test statistic (2.58 using 
56 degrees of freedom and a 1% significance level), the null hypothesis can 
easily be rejected. Therefore, it is concluded that the average number of 
beats played in concert to open the song “Beat It On Down the Line” 
differed from the recorded version, and thus the live version of the song 
differed from the recorded version. 


DAY OF THE MONTH EFFECT 


However interesting, the above results provide no insight into possible 
explanations for these variations. In the philosophy of true improvisation, 
the number of beats played would be chosen at random. On the other hand, 
if there is some rationale or explanation for how the number of beats played 
is chosen, then apparent deviations from the norm become systematic rather 
than random. 

Whether or not the number of beats played corresponded to the day of 
the month can be tested in several ways. First, note that the number of beats 
matched the day of the month in nine of the fifty-seven shows (16%) in the 
sample. One test for examining the day of the month effect is to determine 
if the actual number of matches exceeds the expected number of matches if 
the number of beats were unrelated to the day of the month. Let Z = 
frequency with which the number of beats matched the day of the month 
in the sample (9), and let P = probability that the number of beats equals 
the day of the month at any particular show. To determine if this frequency 
is greater than what would be expected if the number of beats were unrelated 
to the day of the month, the variable Z can be treated as a binomial random 
variable.° 

The binomial distribution is defined by the probability of a success (P) 
and the sample size (N). If the number of beats could be chosen randomly 
from any day of the month (1 to 31), then the probability of any particular 
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performance having the same number of beats as the day of the month would 
be P = 1/31 = 0.032. Accordingly, the expected number of performances 
in which the two would coincide, out of a sample of fifty-seven, would be 
E(Z) = (0.032)(57) = 1.82, or slightly less than two. Using the binomial 
distribution, one can then calculate the probability of observing nine or more 
shows in the sample of fifty-seven in which the day of the month matches 
the number of beats if there was no relationship between the two: 


Pr(Z is 9 or more given that P = 0.032, N = 57) < 0.001 


This shows that if the number of beats was unrelated to the day of the 
month, then there is less than a 1/10th of 1% chance that nine or more 
shows in a sample of fifty-seven would have an equal number of beats as the 
day of the month. Since it was observed that Z = 9, however, it is concluded 
that the frequency of matches is more than would arise by chance. That is, 
the binomial test suggests that there is some relationship between the day 
of the month and the number of beats. 

While the binomial test shows that the frequency with which the number 
of beats and the day of the month were equal was more than would be 
expected by chance, it says little if anything about the consistency of any 
relationship. Note that for every one show in the sample in which the day 
of the month matched the number of beats, there were four shows in which 
this was not true. Therefore, even if the number of matches exceeded what 
would be expected by chance, this result cannot be generalized to conclude 
that the relationship held for the entire sample on average. The binomial 
hypothesis test conducted above would also reject a number of other hy- 
potheses about the true value of P. For example, the hypothesis that there 
was a one-for-one relationship half of the time (P = 0.50) would also be 
easily rejected by the same test. 

Likewise, if the relationship was only relevant for a particular time period, 
for example, then applying the test to the entire sample might suggest that 
the relationship held for the entire sample period. In fact, the sample data 
reveal that in only one instance before 1980 did the number of beats cor- 
respond to the day of the month. Applying the binomial test separately to 
performances occurring prior to and following 1980 reveals that the relation- 
ship between the day of the month and the number of beats was isolated to 
the post 1980 period: 


Prior to 1980: Pr(Z is at least 1 given P = 0.032, N = 28) = 0.598 
1980 to 1994: Pr(Z is at least 8 given P = 0.032, N = 29) < 0.001 
For the purpose of testing the day of the month effect, the binomial test 


has several limitations. First, the test does not take into account the distance 
between the number of beats and the day of the month when the two do 
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not exactly coincide. Likewise, the test does not capture more complex rela- 
tionships between the day of the month and the number of beats. For 
example, a weaker form of the day of the month effect may hold if the 
relationship is not to be one-for-one, but rather positive (the number of 
beats increase as the date increases, and vice versa). 

As an alternative, regression analysis can be employed to test the day of 
the month effect. Consider the following linear model relating the day of 
the month (X) to the number of beats played (Y) in “Beat It On Down the 
Line”: 








i=1,...,57 í) 


where bọ = intercept of the equation, b, = slope of the equation, and e, = 
random error term. When values of by and b, are known, a straight line 
relationship between the day of the month and the predicted number of 
beats can be drawn. The parameters in Equation 1 can be estimated using 
several alternative statistical techniques. The most obvious choice of estima- 
tion technique is ordinary least squares. Since the dependent variable is a 
discrete count (i.e., the number of beats is 0, 1, 2, . . . ) and is not continuous, 
it is possible that a log-linear model such as a Poisson or a negative binomial 
regression approach could provide better empirical results.’ 

Log-linear models have been used to explain variations in a wide range of 
variables, including the number of patent applications (Hausman, Hall, and 
Griliches), the number of purchases made per period (Gilbert), the number 
of doctor visits (Cameron et al.), and the number of damage incidents to 
ships (McCullagh and Nelder). Readers interested in the mathematical de- 
tails behind these procedures are referred to McCullagh and Nelder, Camer- 
on and Trivedi, and Greene. While the two log-linear models are generally 
similar, the Poisson regression model is more restrictive in that the mean 
must equal the variance. Here, this assumption would imply that the average 
number of beats played is equal to the variance of the number of beats. The 
descriptive statistics in Table 1, however, suggest that the variance will ex- 
ceed the mean and thus the data will be characterized by overdispersion. 
Failure to account for the overdispersion will lead to a situation in which 
the standard errors of the estimated coefficients are underestimated, and as 
a result the null hypothesis is likely to be rejected more often than would 
be warranted. When there is overdispersion, the negative binomial approach 
becomes a better choice than the Poisson model. Table 2 presents the coeffi- 
cient estimates for the model shown in Equation 1, using ordinary least 
squares, Poisson regression, and negative binomial regression. The estimated 
coefficients in the latter two models are expressed as marginal effects, so that 
they may be more directly compared to each other. 

The estimates for the intercept notwithstanding, the coefficient estimates 
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Table 2 
Effects of the Day of the Month on the Number of Beats to Open “Beat It 
On Down the Line” 





Negative 
Ordinary Poisson Binomial 
Variable Least Squares Regression Regression 
Constant 8.987” 28.4127 28.609" 
(2.56) (2.01) (8.85) 
Day of the Month 0.202 0.206" 0.197 
(0.12) (0.06) (0.11) 
Test for . 
Overdispersion ses wanes 0.2117 
(0.06) 
R-squared 0.046 


** Statistically significant at the 1% significance level, two-tailed test. Standard errors are shown 
in parentheses. Coefficient estimates for the Poisson and negative binomial models are expressed 
in terms of marginal effects. 


for the effect of the day of the month on the number of beats played are 
remarkably similar across regression techniques. The day of the month is 
shown to have a significant effect on the number of beats played in only the 
Poisson regression model. However, the test for overdispersion verifies that 
the data are more dispersed than is assumed under the Poisson model; 
therefore the negative binomial model is preferred to the Poisson model in 
this application. In comparing the negative binomial model to the ordinary 
least squares model, it appears as though not much information is lost by 
treating the number of beats as a continuous variable for the purpose of 
statistical analysis. This is due to the distribution of the number of beats 
being more symmetrical than is required by the Poisson and negative bino- 
mial distributions, and the fact that the minimum number of beats exceeds 
zero. Hence, all results to follow will utilize ordinary least squares. 

A more formal test of the day of the month effect may now be conducted 
in the regression model framework. If the Grateful Dead selected the num- 
ber of beats to correspond exactly with the day of the month, then this 
implies that b = 0 and b, = 1. Accordingly, the null hypothesis would be 
Hy: bo = 0 and b, = 1, and the alternative hypothesis (H,) would be that at 
least one of these restrictions is not true. To conduct this test, the coefficient 
estimates for by and b, using ordinary least squares (b = 8.987 and b, = 
0.202 from Table 2) are compared to what the values would be if the null 
hypothesis is true (b = 0, b, = 1). 

To determine if the differences are significantly large, an F-test* can be 
performed using the sum of squared errors from the regression model. If 
the null hypothesis is correct, then the sum of squared errors from the re- 
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Table 3 
Effects of the Day of the Month on the Number of Beats to Open “Beat It 
On Down the Line” in Different Subperiods 





Entire Period Period 
Variable Sample 1969-79 1980-94 
Constant 8.987" 8.285” 10.9297 

(2.56) (2.328) (3.957) 
Day of the Month 0.202 0.060 0.267 

(0.12) (0.116) (0.185) 
R-squared 0.046 0.010 0.071 
Sum of Squared Errors 3,251 591 2,009 
Sample Size 57 28 29 


** Statistically significant at the 1% significance level, two-tailed test. Standard errors are 
shown in parentheses. Coefficients are estimated using ordinary least squares. 


gression model should be “close” to the sum of squared errors obtained 
using the values b = 0 and b, = 1. The critical value of the F-statistic in 
this problem is 5.03, assuming a 1% significance level, two degrees of free- 
dom for the numerator and 55 degrees of freedom for the denominator. The 
sum of squared errors from the regression model was found to be 3,251, 
whereas the sum of squared errors using the values b, = 0 and b, = 1 was 
7,884. The corresponding F-statistic of 39.20 greatly exceeds the critical 
value; therefore, the null hypothesis that there is a day of the month effect 
can be rejected. 

The same F-test can be applied to the two subperiods to determine if the 
day of the month effect might have been applicable from 1980 onward. 
Table 3 presents the coefficient estimates for Equation 1, applying ordinary 
least squares to the two subperiods of interest in the sample. The results for 
the whole sample are copied from Table 2 for ease of comparison. 

From Table 3, note that while the day of the month has a larger effect 
on the number of beats played in the 1980-94 period, the estimated coeffi- 
cients are statistically insignificant in both subperiods as well as the pooled 
sample. The results of the F-test are shown in Table 4. 

The F-tests shown in Table 4 illustrate that the null hypothesis that the 
day of the month effect is true is easily rejected for both subperiods under 
examination. Therefore, the results from the regression model verify that, 
strictly speaking, there was not a one-for-one relationship between the day 
of the month and the number of beats. 
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Table 4 
Summary of F-Tests for the Day of the Month Effect 
Calculated Critical Day of the 
Sample Period F-statistic F-statistic Month Effect? 
1969-1994 39.20 5.03 No 
1969-1979 83.41 5.53 No 
1980-1994 10.01 5.49 No 


Note: Critical F-statistics computed at the 1% significance level. 


A weaker form of the day of the month effect can also be tested using this 
approach. Suppose that it is posited that there is simply a positive relation- 
ship between the day of the month and the number of beats. Under this 
hypothesis the Grateful Dead tended to play more beats during perfor- 
mances later in the month than they played at performances earlier in the 
month. Accordingly, the null hypothesis would be b, = 0 and the alternative 
hypothesis, b, > 0 (positive relationship). The t-ratios for the variable day 
of the month in Table 3, however, show that for the whole sample as well 
as for the separate periods 1969-79 and 1980-94, the null hypothesis of no 
relationship between the day of the month and the number of beats cannot 
be rejected. Therefore, the data also refute this weaker form of the day of 
the month effect. 


SUMMARY 


To what extent were variations in concert by the Grateful Dead truly 
chosen at random? This study focused on but one aspect of improvisation, 
namely, the choice of the number of beats played to open the song “Beat It 
On Down the Line.” Using a sample of live performances at which this song 
was played, several findings emerged. First, the evidence showed that the 
band routinely varied the number of beats played from performance to per- 
formance, and that the average number of beats differed significantly from 
the number of beats played on the recorded version of the song. 

With regard to the day of the month effect, however, the results are 
mixed. In support of there being some relationship is the finding (using the 
binomial test) that the number of times that the day of the month matched 
the number of beats was greater than what would be expected if the number 
of beats were selected purely at random. Further study of the data showed 
that this matching was more likely to occur during the period 1980-94. On 
the other hand, the vast majority of shows revealed that the number of beats 
did not match the day of the month; in fact, the hypothesis that the number 
of beats on average correspond to the day of the month was soundly rejected 
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using regression analysis. In fact, there was no evidence of any relationship 
between the two, much less a one-for-one correspondence. The binomial 
test further rejected the hypothesis that there was a one-for-one relationship 
at least half of the time that the song was performed. 

‘Taken together, the results show that while there is no basis for saying 
the Grateful Dead selected the number of beats, the number of beats occa- 
sionally corresponded to the day of the month during the period 1980-4. 
For most other performances, the choice of the number of beats did not 
closely relate to the day of the month, much less match the date exactly. 
While the day of the month effect did exist on occasion, it was not as con- 
stant or pervasive as might have been thought within the Grateful Dead 
community. 


NOTES 


1. Interested readers might want to examine the following two web sites for infor- 
mation relating to the Grateful Dead: (1) http://www.erols.com/jockomo/jockomo. 
htm; (2) http://www.taco.com/roots/. 

2. More information on Deadbase can be obtained through their home page on 
the World Wide Web (URL: http://www.deadbase.com). The author is not affiliated 
in any way with this publication. 

3. An interesting biography of Jesse “The Lone Cat” Fuller and his relationship 
to the Grateful Dead can be found at the following URL address: www.taco.com/ 
roots/fuller.html. 

4. Sources: Deadbase IV (for years 1966-90) and on-line set lists at the Deadbase 
web site (for years 1991-95). It should be noted that since set lists were not kept for 
many early performances of the Grateful Dead (especially when they performed un- 
der the name the Warlocks), the actual number of times that “Beat It On Down the 
Line” was performed by the Grateful Dead most likely exceeds this count by an 
undetermined amount. 

5. Any standard introductory statistics textbook, such as Becker (1995), will most 
likely contain detailed information on the t-test and how it may be applied for hy- 
pothesis testing. 

6. The binomial distribution arises from the sum of N independent Bernoulli (1 
if yes, 0 if no) random variables. The Bernoulli condition is met in this application 
since the number of beats either matched or did not match the day of the month. 
The independence assumption implies that the probability that the number of beats 
matched the day of the month in any given performance is constant, and that whether 
the two coincide in one performance does not affect whether the two will coincide 
in any other performance. 

7. While the dependent variable is a discrete count, it is not always true that the 
regression models for count data (Poisson and negative binomial) would necessarily 
be better than ordinary least squares. The count data models are most appropriate 
in situations where (1) the distribution of the dependent variable is skewed to the 
right, with most observations having relatively small counts, and (2) the dependent 
variable often equals zero. While the distribution of the number of beats in the 
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sample is slightly skewed, it is less than is typically seen in applications of the Poisson 
and negative binomial models. Furthermore, since the minimum number of beats in 
the sample is four, this would further reduce the potential advantages from using the 
Poisson and negative binomial models. 

8. For more details on the F-test and its application to testing hypotheses relating 
to sets of linear restrictions, see Greene (1997). 
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APPENDIX: SELECTED PERFORMANCES OF “BEAT IT ON 
DOWN THE LINE” 


Date of Show Number of Beats Date of Show Number of Beats 
4/6/69 5 12/30/80 30* 
4/22/69 5 3/24/81 13 

5/2/70 8 10/4/81 14 
2/21/71 5 10/15/81 15* 

4/6/71 14 12/3/81 13 

4/17/71 8 12/31/81 12 

4/26/71 9 4/11/82 12 

4/28/71 5 7/28/82 13 


4/29/71 25 8/10/82 5 
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Date of Show Number of Beats Date of Show Number of Beats 
12/14/71 14* 9/15/82 14 
12/15/71 8 12/27/82 19 
12/31/71 9 12/27/83 20 
5/11/72 14 3/28/84 12 
7/26/72 16 6/10/84 16 
8/21/72 8 6/21/84 8 
11/19/72 7 10/27/84 27° 
2/15/73 12 3/31/85 12 
5/26/73 9 9/11/85 45 
6/10/73 4 3/28/86 20 
6/22/73 10 12/30/86 30* 
11/14/73 7 4/7/87 7 
5/19/74 5 9/6/88 6* 
5/25/74 5 9/22/88 22* 
6/23/74 4 10/18/88 10 
8/5/74 9 3/22/90 12 
10/19/74 13 7/22/90 25 
6/17/75 15 3/24/91 13 
9/28/75 10 8/18/91 18* 
3/16/94 5 


*The day of the month matches the number of beats 


The Grateful Dead Experience: A Factor 
Analytic Study of the Personalities of 
People Who Identify with the 
Grateful Dead 


William McCown and Wendy Dulaney 


INTRODUCTION TO PERSONALITY FROM THE TRAIT 
PERSPECTIVE 


Since Plato’s Republic, music has long been recognized to have a profound 
influence on behavior (Goldron; Nettl). For example, it is now known that 
music produces specific and unique neural patterns, including specific alter- 
ations in brain waves (Rideout and Laubach). Rock music is no exception in 
its profound influence (Gracyk). It is likely that specific personality traits are 
more apt to be attracted to specific types of music (McCown, Keiser, Mul- 
hearn, and Williamson). However, there is very little research in this area. 
Only recently are behavioral scientists beginning to ask if specific personality 
characteristics are associated with certain varieties of music, including rock. 

What characterizes people who identify with the Grateful Dead? Is there 
any uniformity in their personalities? Anecdotal accounts abound. The pop- 
ular media suggests that the Deadheads are a fairly dysfunctional, motley 
group, essentially living a bacchanalian, perhaps even nomadic or socio- 
pathic, existence (Greenfield; Will). In fact, in an influential, though grossly 
exaggerated, paper based on clinical observation of drug-overdose subjects, 
Deadheads were characterized in an exceedingly negative manner (Millman 
and Beeder). 

These descriptors are at odds with the experiences of many Grateful Dead 
fans, who appear to be a happy, compassionate, and psychologically stable 
group (Scully and Dalton). Speculation regarding personality factors of peo- 
ple who have had what can best be labeled the Grateful Dead experience 
(GDE)—an intense identification with the group and subsequent deep 
enjoyment of its music—is probably insufficient for an adequate understand- 
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ing. Empirical research is warranted to determine whether there really are 
specific personality characteristics commonly found in people who identify 
with the Grateful Dead. Research regarding empirically derived personality 
constructs and their representation in diverse groups has a long history in 
psychology (Eysenck 1994). However, to both the casual observer and the 
behavioral scientist, one major question is usually immediately evident: 
Which of the potentially infinite variables of the personality lexicon should 
be measured to successfully delineate individual or group differences? ‘This 
question has plagued the behavioral sciences for over a century (Digman). 

Fortunately, since the early 1990s there has been considerable consensus 
that five broad dimensions of personality, also called traits, are especially 
useful in understanding human behavior (Costa and McCrae 1995). Traits 
are defined as enduring dimensions of individual differences in tendencies 
to show consistent patterns of thoughts, feelings, and actions (Digman). 
They reflect persisting behavioral propensities and are distinguished from 
states or moods, which are usually much more transient (Eysenck 1993). 
Each of us possesses a combination of unique—or ideographic—traits that 
are specific to us, and common—or source—traits that are present in varying 
degrees in everyone. 

The five-factor model (FFM) is a taxonomy of personality source traits, 
representing major variances in personality by accounting for the distribu- 
tion of five broad dimensions (Costa and McCrae 1992). These dimensions 
are not arbitrary; they were arrived at primarily through numerous studies 
involving the mathematical techniques of factor analyses, a procedure well 
known to behavioral scientists. These five traits or factors have also received 
some degree of validation in laboratory and clinical studies. While they are 
certainly not intended to be inclusive or descriptive of all the humanly pos- 
sible traits or behaviors, these five factors help differentiate comprehensive 
domains of activity, and also appear to be found across different cultures. In 
fact, there is some evidence that similar broad descriptors of behavior may 
also be applicable to other primates (Eysenck 1994). The five dimensions 
include Introversion vs. Extroversion, Neuroticism vs. Stability, Conscien- 
tiousness vs. Laxness, Openness to Experience vs. Closed to Experience, and 
finally Agreeableness vs. Disagreeableness (Costa and McCrae 1995). 

Presently there are a number of different methods for assessing the vari- 
ables in the FFM. These include adjective-based instruments, ratings by oth- 
ers, and personality questionnaires. The present research uses the Revised 
NEO Personality Inventory (NEO-PI-R) (Costa and McCrae 1992), which is 
by far the most common instrument for assessing these five factors of per- 
sonality in adolescents and adults. This personality measure has been used 
in more than 1,000 studies in the past ten years. 
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HYPOTHESES 


The purpose of this project was to perform an exploratory study of the 
personality variables of Grateful Dead fans from the perspective of the five- 
factor personality model. Based on clinical and personal experience, a num- 
ber of hypotheses regarding these personality factors were suggested. 

It was hypothesized that as a group, persons who have had the GDE will 
score higher on the traits of Extraversion, Openness to Experience, and 
Agreeableness. We also believed that they would show significantly, though 
not substantially, lower Conscientiousness scores, since this last factor mea- 
sures variables rewarded by the macroculture, such as commitment to vo- 
cation and, to a lesser extent, conformity. No prediction was made for levels 
of Neuroticism. 


METHOD 


~ 


Operational Definition of Participants in the Grateful Dead Experience 


Prior to administering any between-groups personality tests, it was nec- 
essary to operationally define “Who has participated in the Grateful Dead 
Experience?” To define this somewhat difficult construct, a nine-item in- 
ventory, applicable to any musician or musical group, was piloted by mem- 
bers of our research team. This new instrument was labeled the Musical 
Artist Appreciation Inventory (MAAT). It consists of a seven-point Likert- 
type scale, which for conciseness is not reproduced here. The MAAI is 
scored on a one (strongly disagree) to seven (strongly agree) point scale. 
(Other musical artists or groups can be substituted for the Grateful Dead 
for additional research purposes.) The overall coefficient alpha (a measure 
of internal consistency reliability) for this scale was .83, very adequate for 
research purposes. Test/retest reliability was also very high (.81 for a one- 
month interval, N = 186). Validity, or whether the test measures what it 
claims to measure, is addressed in a theoretical article available from the 
authors. However, face validity is obvious, and given the rather normal dis- 
tribution of scores among a population exposed to the Grateful Dead music, 
it appears that this test is appropriate for a criterion measure. 


Test Administrations 


Data were obtained from several sources. On-line administration to per- 
sons solicited from a Grateful Dead-tribute web page was supplemented by 
data obtained from additional volunteers at four FURTHUR concerts. Post 
hoc exploration indicated that there were no significant differences in results 
of data obtained from either source. 
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The operational definition of persons with GDE was anyone who scored 
in the top quartile of the MAAI. Each of 227 persons (males = 139), mean 
age = 31.4, sd = 18.2) completed both the MAAI and the NEO-PI-R. Raw 
scores were computed and then converted into standardized, population- 
based t-scores, that is, scaled scores with a mean of 50 and a standard de- 
viation of 10, adjusted for age and gender. Incomplete or inaccurate (i.e., 
multiple simultaneous) responses made 17 of these test forms unanalyzable. 
Eleven other pieces of data were spoiled in different ways (e.g., answers were 
unreadable). Since it was determined a priori to include only persons in the 
top quartile, 50 people (males = 31, mean age = 33.21, sd = 18.78) were 
included for data analysis. 


RESULTS 


The mean t-scores for five factors of the NEO-PI-R, as well as corre- 
sponding students’ t-tests were calculated for significance and level of sig- 
nificance. (The t-score—a standardized score—is not the same as a student’s 
t-test. The latter is a test for statistical significance in small sample sizes.) 
Student t-values were calculated using standard population mean rather than 
a pooled estimate, since data indicate that the standard deviations of both 
populations are equal. The more statistically powerful one-tailed test was 
used because a priori predictions were made. In addition, preliminary as- 
sumptions regarding the distribution of t were satisfied. 

These results indicate that people with GDE are significantly more out- 
going, open to new and different experiences, and more agreeable than the 
normal population. There is a trend for them to be less conscientious, 
though this is not statistically significant. 


DISCUSSION 


These results intuitively support the experience of many concertgoers and 
Grateful Dead fans: Deadheads are outgoing, very open to new experiences, 
and quite helpful around others. Obviously a study such as this raises more 
questions than it asks, and is bound to be beset with difficulties. One po- 
tential threat to the validity of the results is whether these results are simply 
due to the environmental “set,” meaning the atmosphere in which the test 
instruments were administered. 

A second question to consider is, Does the personality follow the music 
or does the music influence the personality? This is not as easily answered 
as it may seem. Data from some sources suggest that music can influence 
personality—at least temporarily. The so-called Mozart effect, whereby 
complex music apparently increases some aspects of intelligence (Rauscher, 
Shaw, and Ky) is one example. One interesting study suggested by the data 
might be to have groups of people listen to Grateful Dead music for periods 
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of time to see whether it accentuates any of these primary personality char- 
acteristics. It may be that the music of the Dead—or perhaps the whole 
Dead culture—makes people much more agreeable and flexible, open to 
experience, and warm and genuine. 

Obviously, this study has other flaws—some endemic in field application 
of personality questionnaires. Yet it may be of interest that the methodology 
developed for this study is applicable for a variety of comparison of different 
music aficionados. For example, we might be able to compare groups of 
people who like Garth Brooks to those who revere Pearl Jam. Group per- 
sonality profiles may be calculated, which are the best guess of the “average” 
fan’s personality. Obviously, since these are simply statistical averages, there 
will be many people whose personalities do not fit these descriptions; yet 
such averages give us a useful portrait. 

Despite the limitations of the study, it is satisfying to know that the typical 
Dead fanatic is probably very mentally healthy. Even though the Grateful 
Dead has disbanded, Dead fans are still remarkably generous, benevolent, 
aesthetically oriented people, eager to undertake whatever new adventures 
come their way. From the perspective of a clinician, there is nothing un- 
healthy about being a Deadhead. In fact, they possess a number of very 
positive personality characteristics associated with resilience, life satisfaction, 
and interpersonal stability. 

For years, Dead fans have stereotyped themselves as a community of peo- 
ple who are caring, fun loving, joyful, and, above all, open to new people, 
music, and experiences. This study presents the first empirical data suggest- 
ing that these self-perceptions are based in reality. 
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“High Time” and Ambiguous Harmonic 
Function 


Walter Everett 


Commercial rock music of the 1950s through the 1970s constitutes a 
strongly tonal repertoire. By this, I mean to say that when one listens to a 
song by Elvis, the Beatles, Billy Joel, or virtually any entry on Billboard’s top 
singles charts from this era, one knows where one is tonally—the pitch cen- 
ter is clear; one can predict the harmony on which the song will, or should, 
end. Throughout the song, expectations are created for pitch goals for in- 
dividual phrases and sections; these expectations may be thwarted along the 
way, but such tonal adventures will seldom be left unresolved by the song’s 
end. The tonal system is stable enough to be convincing in even the most 
simplistic treatment, but can also support great complexity as evidenced in 
top-40 radio of the 1960s which ran the gamut of tonal complexity, from 
“Louie, Louie” to “Penny Lane.” 

In this repertoire, tonal expectations are created primarily by means of 
directed harmony and, to a slightly lesser degree, by the melodies performed 
by the bass player and the lead singer. Directed harmony is the result of 
chord progressions that remain within the seven different pitches of the scale 
(do-re—mi—fa—sol-la—ti—do) and lead logically and forcefully to the tonal goal, 
which is the chord built upon “do,” the first note of the scale, and called 
“T,” or “tonic.” In tonal logic, I is preceded most convincingly by “V,” the 
“dominant”—the chord that is based upon “‘sol,” the fifth note of the scale. 
(For instance, if a D-major chord represents tonic, then the fifth scale de- 
gree, A, would be the “root” of V, the A-major chord, which leads strongly 
to D in a V-I motion.) In fact, the most strongly directed harmonic pro- 
gressions are those whose roots descend in fifths (mod-seven) through the 
scale degrees: J-[V-VU-IN-VI-II-V-I, beginning at any point in this pro- 
cess. These descending fifths can be divided into thirds; for instance, I-VI- 
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IV (e.g., G-major-E-minor—C-major) is a frequent opening chord progres- 
sion in rock music, particularly throughout its first decades (think of Maurice 
Williams’ “Stay,” the Everly Brothers’ “All I Have to Do Is Dream,” or any 
among countless others). Other logical progressions appear as well, but these 
often result from stepwise melodic movement in the bass rather than a struc- 
tural harmonic movement. For example, one can “slide” up the scale in a 
passing motion, I---IV (think of the verse of the Beatles’ “Here, There 
and Everywhere”). Similarly, the dominant, V, is often approached by a 
neighboring chord, IV or VI, instead of by II. Alternatively, the bass itself 
may skip but support melodic stepwise movement in upper voices, and so we 
can think of IV-I as a neighboring chord succession because the skips in the 
bass support stepwise motion above, with one voice moving mi—fa—mi and 
another moving sol-la-sol. And just as IV-I is a viable neighboring progres- 
sion, so’VIL-IV acts as a transposition of the same figure; thus, VIIIV-I is 
a common harmonic propulsion to the tonic, if a gentle one, in a lot of rock 
music from about 1965 onward (from Martha and the Vandellas’ “Nowhere 
to Run” through countless Beatles examples). 

Aside from relationships between different chords, the positions of each, 
as measured from their lowest-sounding tones, are expressive in their own 
right. Chords are most stable when the bass player articulates the roots, but 
sometimes a less sturdy, more melodic approach is desired, and so the bass 
player may wish to accent chord members (third, fifth, or seventh) other 
than the root, or even non-chord members, which must then resolve. A 
chord is least stable when its fifth (the note lying a fifth above the root, for 
instance “re” for a V chord) or even its seventh is heard as the lowest- 
sounding pitch. The lead singer also creates some expectations as to tonal 
goals, because he or she is expected both to lead to the first scale degree by 
step (from “ti” or “re” to “do”) at song’s end, and to base the main melody 
upon structural stepwise lines that may be ornamented by other surface fea- 
tures, all of which is strongly based upon the seven notes of the scale. 

All of this predictability from directed motion among a closed set of 
pitches (useful metaphors for the social, political, and economic status quo) 
is not so characteristic of the “underground” music of the times, particularly 
in the late 1960s and early 1970s, and no musicians surrounded by the tonal 
culture did more to ignore the norms established by that system, or to ex- 
plore the ambiguities present within that system, than did the Grateful Dead. 
This statement, of course, is obviously true of the long jams that mark the 
free-floating space—let alone the drumz—of the Dead’s live performances, 
but it is equally true of many of their brief, formally-conscious, well-crafted 
songs with repeated stanzas of poetic text. Within these songs, the Dead 
explore contrary tones taken from outside the scale (particularly with the 
mixture of major, minor, mixolydian, and other modes), use non-functional 
harmonic progressions that do not proceed to any unequivocal tonic, and 
revel in unstable chord positions, all to create tonal ambiguity. I find this 
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listening experience to be particularly sympathetic with the Dead’s loose, 
non-committal and non-judgmental “vibe,” and therefore expressive not 
only of particular examples of Robert Hunter’s poetry, but of the Dead’s 
and the Deadheads’ spiritual view, and of the counterculture in general, 
particularly when we’re considering a song from the Johnson-Nixon era. In 
the music of the Dead, directed motion is no longer the only means of 
achieving harmonic expression. 

Although many possible songs could have been chosen, we’ll present just 
a single example from the Dead catalog, “High Time” (Workingman’s Dead 
1970), to illustrate how rebellious approaches to tonal centricity may help 
to express in musical terms the literary meanings of a song’s poetic text. 
First, the example is rich in its deviation from the major scale. The combined 
verse (0:00-0:34) and chorus (0:35-1:09) use eight different chords: E-major, 
F-sharp major, G-major, G-sharp major, A-major, B-major, C-sharp minor, 
and D-major. This collection deviates from normal tonal practice in two 
ways: 


1. If E is taken to be tonic (and this is a topic to be addressed shortly), then the root 
of the chord built upon its seventh scale degree has been lowered (flatted) out of 
the scale. Thus, D rather than the normal D-sharp is the root of the PVII chord 
in the key of E; this creates what is known as the mixolydian scale among the 
seven roots other than G—resembling the major scale, but with lowered seventh 
scale degree. But the third scale degree appears in two guises: as G-sharp, the 
normal third degree of either E-major or E-mixolydian, and as G-natural, related 
to E-minor but not to major or mixolydian. 

2. The colors of the chords are mostly major, sometimes involving alterations to the 
major or mixolydian scale among chord members other than roots. To be specific, 
the F-sharp-major chord includes a-sharp rather than the normal a as its third; 
the fifth of the G-sharp-major chord, d-sharp, fits the major (but not the penta- 
tonic) scale, but its third, b-sharp, is alien to both major and pentatonic. The E, 
A, B and C-sharp minor chords all fit comfortably in the E-major mode, but the 
third of the B-major chord, d-sharp, alters the mixolydian scale; otherwise, altera- 
tions of the F-sharp and G-sharp chords create ambiguity from any context cen- 
tered on E, regardless of mode. 


Example 1 consists of tablature indicating the positions of the entire chord 
vocabulary of the verse and chorus being studied, as played on acoustic 
rhythm guitar—probably by the song’s composer, Jerry Garcia. The tabla- 
ture shows graphically how closely related the positions are to each other 
(particularly on the first five scale degrees, from E to B), suggesting that 
Garcia has chosen his harmonic elements based upon how well the chord 
changes lie in the left hand. 

However, I propose that the composer used his ear to decide which of 
the potential chord spellings and positions best suited his expressive purpose, 
mostly to create a strong harmonic dichotomy between the verse and the 
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Example 1 
Rhythm—Guitar Positions in “High Time,” Verse and Chorus 
E major F# major G major G# major 
A major B major C# minor D major 


TI Re Ege 


chorus. In the verse, harmonic function is ambiguous due to both chord 
positions and functional relationships; in the chorus, harmonic function 
emerges and becomes much more straightforward in both of these aspects. 
Example 2 lists the chords as they appear in the song. The chord symbols 
(uppercase root for major sonority, lowercase root for minor sonority) are 
given exponents that indicate chord position. Where there is no exponent, 
the chord is heard in root position, that is, with the root in the bass, yielding 
the most stable possible sonority. If “1” were given as an exponent, that 
would indicate a chord in “first inversion,” where the third of the chord 
would be accented in the bass. In fact, the song’s only inversions are “second 
inversion” chords, indicated with the exponent “2”; these are very unstable 
sonorities, with the fifth of each chord accented as the lowest tone. Ditto 
marks in Example 2 indicate the repetition of the previous chord, and so if 
each chord or ditto mark is accorded its three beats, this example allows us 
to hear the song’s chord progression and harmonic rhythm in real time. 
Above all other markings are given the timings programmed into the com- 
pact disc, and below the chord diagram is an indication of additions to the 
instrumental and vocal texture. The simplicity with which this song can be 
reduced to such a clear diagram is one of the main reasons I’ve chosen it 
for illustration; as ’ve suggested, others would do as well, and I leave it to 
the reader to consider these remarks in connection with their favorites. 
Example 2 shows an abundance of unstable, fuzzy, and obscure second- 
inversion chords (based upon the lowest-sounding notes on all downbeats) 
in the first verse, but none in the chorus. This results not only from Jerry’s 
left-hand positions (and his striking the stopped A string on all downbeats), 
but also from the entry of the bass; Phil’s supportive part is melodically 
active, but it always accents the root on each downbeat, making the identities 
of all of the harmonies immediately much clearer in the chorus. Also no- 
ticeable in Example 2 is the frequency with which chords borrow from out- 
side of the E-major scale, including the mixolydian D and the altered 
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Example 2 
Chord Progressions in “High Time” 
VERSE 
0:00 :03 :07 11 115 :20 124 29 335 
D a " G2 " F#2 " A2 4" F2 9 Hw A2auuneEB 
* ae + 
CHORUS 
0:37 :42 46 :48 :50 :54 :59 1:03 
E i) A " E D A n E " G " A n " 
A 
* Jerry's acoustic guitar (center) and lead vocal (center) 


** Bob's electric guitar (right) enters 
*** Bob's descant vocal (center) and Phil's bass (left) enter 
**** Mickey's drums (center) enter 


G-sharp and F-sharp chords. In the chorus, only the D and G chords borrow 
any tones from outside of E-major. In fact, more convincingly, one can hear 
overall a slight shift of phase between the formal borders of verse/chorus/ 
verse and the trueness-to-scale of the harmonies: only three of the verse’s 
first seven chords are within the E-major scale, but then seven of the next 
eight chords fully belong; the A and B chords over the last four bars of the 
verse help prepare the listener for the coming regularity of scale, and the G 
chord at the end of the chorus is actually a retransitional turnaround, at 
which point all forces tear loose from the axis to announce the return to the 
verse. 

Not only are chord positions and colors ambiguous in the verse, but this 
passage is also marked by an extreme lack of directed harmonic motion. 
Example 3 presents the same chord progressions as found in Example 2, but 
now with interpretations of the possible harmonic functions of the various 
chords, marked by roman numerals, indicating the guesses and revised de- 
cisions likely made by the listener (usually subconsciously, of course) as the 
song goes by in real time. All of the harmonic interpretations are based upon 
principles laid out above, so there should be no need to review them indi- 
vidually here. It should be evident that the verse presents many fragmentary 
suggestions of different key centers (indicated at the left margin and followed 
by colons), whereas the more stable chorus requires only a single frame of 
reference, E-major, in order to make sense of all of its chord successions. 
(Until its conclusion, that is, which is understood as a retransition to the D- 
major with which the succeeding verse begins.) Thus, D-major, C-sharp 
minor, and A-major may all be considered as tonal centers in various parts 
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Example 3 
Chord Functions in “High Time” 


D: I------ 2 
ct} b------ I------ V------ passing - - - - - - - M----bI----- ? 
A I----- V---- IV----- I----- ? 
E M------ passing - - - - - - - I----ÞVI---- IV----V 
CHORUS: 
E A E D A E G A 
E I!----- IV----- I------ bVII----IV----- I------ 2 
D: IV----V 


of the verse, but none of these systems holds up for long, leading in each 
case to ambiguity where the system goes wrong (“‘?’’). E-major, on the other 
hand, is not too strongly contradicted by function through the verse—even 
though its scale degrees are often altered there—but harmonic direction in 
E really becomes clear only with the [V-V-I transition to the chorus through 
the song’s only unequivocal V-I progression, which rings like fire. 

Not studied here but worthwhile to mention is the bridge (2:13-3:01), 
which introduces yet another new chord, F-major, as a queasy upper- 
neighbor to E. Two of its tones, the root and the fifth, come from outside 
the E-major scale, for the song’s deepest tonal excursion. This is fitting in 
that here, Jerry and Bob sing of particular difficulties, and also in that the 
bridge is a song’s formal section in which tonal modulation is most expected. 

The singer’s text supports our hearing of an ambiguous verse and a stable 
chorus. “High Time” is a song comparing two states of mind. The verses 
describe an unstable present situation, where the singer’s partner says one 
thing and means another—is it “goodbye” or isn’t it?-—while the chorus 
harks back to a “high time” when relationships had been clearly understood. 
The verse meanders through harmonies employing advanced alterations 
without a definite tonal center, while the singer complains that “nothing’s 
for certain” because his perceptions of his relationship have suddenly been 
shaken. In the transition to the chorus, the tonic is clearly defined; this new 
tonal security gives the singer a forum in which to proclaim, “I mean what 
I say.” The chorus itself accompanies the singer’s memories of his past “high 
time,” when his relationship had been solid and his understanding of the 
relationship had been firm. The song’s ultimate ambiguity pervades its end- 
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ing; as Jerry (suddenly unaided by Bob, whose descant part drops away) says, 
“well, I know,” his melody is paradoxically unsure; it gently descends only 
to an inconclusive third scale degree, “me,” rather than all the way to a firm 
“do,” artfully combining the song’s uncertainty and its stability in a single 
gesture. The story may be hinted at, but the end is never told. 
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Space, Motion, and Other Musical 
Metaphors 


Shaugn O'Donnell 


Metaphors abound in any discussion of music. In fact, it is virtually impos- 
sible to say anything substantial about music without resorting to meta- 
phorical language. Even the most concrete technical discussions incorporate 
basic music terminology, such as phrase, meter, rhythm, cadence, and theme, 
which are grammatical or rhetorical in origin, and arise from the concept of 
music as language—a metaphor that stretches back to classical antiquity. 
While musical metaphors are plentiful, two emerge as being simultaneously 
very common and particularly rich in complexity: the concepts of musical 
space and of musical motion. Most musicians, myself included, have a work- 
ing comprehension of these concepts, routinely incorporating them into 
their musical thinking, but have a difficult time formally defining them. Per- 
haps they are so familiar that we take these powerful cognitive structures for 
granted. Among rock ensembles the Grateful Dead is remarkably conscious 
of musical space and motion, and this chapter is an introduction to these 
concepts in the context of the band’s music and musical thinking. 

I first began consciously thinking about musical metaphors in 1995. I was 
watching my son and his cousin playing at a family gathering while the other 
adults were busy chatting before dinner. The children were putting on a 
show, performing a rock song on toy instruments despite their mostly in- 
different audience. During their performance they were called to the dinner 
table, and it was their response that made me think seriously about the power 
of musical metaphors; in unison they said: “not now, we’re still ¿n the song!” 
They did not say ‘“‘we’re still playing or performing our song”; instead, they 
were specifically in the song. For these children the song was a place or 
perhaps a vessel they were inhabiting; they were in it, and very reluctant to 
get out of it. For readers familiar with the cognitive theories of George 
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Lakoff and Mark Johnson (1980), this metaphorical construct will be intel- 
lectually familiar, and for readers who regularly listen to transcendental mu- 
sic like the Grateful Dead, it will be intuitively familiar, but for me, at the 
time a very “‘off-the-bus” graduate student working on abstract pitch rela- 
tions in the music of Webern and Stravinsky, it was an intensely profound 
moment of reawakening. 

The writings of music theorists Janna Saslaw and Larry Zbikowski, draw- 
ing on the work of Lakoff and Johnson, explore the “in-out” metaphor 
expressed by my son. These writers suggest that “our ordinary conceptual 
system is fundamentally metaphoric in nature, and so metaphors are not 
merely literary devices in the realm of language, but agents of conceptual 
organization” (Saslaw 220). Zbikowski uses our “up-down” spatial charac- 
terization of emotions as an example: “I’m feeling up. My spirits sank,” etc. 
(Zbikowski, par. 3.1). Saslaw, borrowing from Johnson (1987), uses the in- 
out characterization of consciousness as her example: “You wake out of a 
deep sleep... walk in a daze” (Saslaw 218-220). This is not the figurative 
language we typically associate with literary metaphors; in fact, it is quite 
commonplace language that fosters the sense that such statements are literal. 
However, upon reflection on these statements, we realize that we are con- 
ceptualizing mental states in terms of the spatial orientations up-down and 
in-out when they do not actually involve the literal physical spatial domain. 
Such cross-domain mappings from directly experienced source domains to 
more abstract target domains—in this instance from physical space to mental 
states—are the basis of conceptual metaphors. 

The authors also suggest that body-derived image schemata underlie these 
metaphorical mappings. Zbikowski describes an image schema as “‘a dynamic 
cognitive construct that functions somewhat like the abstract structure of an 
image, and thereby connects up a vast range of different experiences that 
manifest this same recurring structure” (Zbikowski, par. 3.6). Saslaw adds to 
this by emphasizing the kinesthetic nature of image schemata, pointing out 
that “they are embodied, particular to and arising from the human body” 
(Saslaw 218). She further sorts the kinds of image schemata identified by 
Lakoff and Johnson into two types: “those that deal with our bodies them- 
selves,” and “those that deal with our orientation in, and relationship to, the 
world.” Example 1, borrowing images from Saslaw (Fig. 1), provides a visual 
representation of some of these schemata. 

What does all this have to do with music? Numerous possibilities im- 
mediately spring to mind when looking at these images, but the container 
and source-path-goal schemata are particularly relevant to the topic of this 
chapter. The container schema arises from our sense that our bodies are 
containers with an inside and an outside, separated by a boundary. This 
schema underlies the metaphorical mapping that placed my son inside his 
song. It might be easy to dismiss his choice of words as demonstrating im- 
mature language skills (he was six years old at the time), but mature musi- 
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Example 1 
Diagrams of Image Schemata 


a. 





Outside 
Boundary 
2D 
Container Up-Down Part-Whole 
Direction 
— 
Path Source-Path-Goal 


cians tend to think of music in the same way. A prime example of this is the 
concept of being in a musical key. Melodies and chord progressions are said 
to be in a key, and this notion is generally thought of as being music-literal, 
but it is an instance of metaphorical mapping based on the container schema. 
As Saslaw points out: 


Keys are conceived of as collections of constituent entities. ...some chords 
and pitches are considered to belong to the collection... others do not... . 
they are either in or out of the container. The fact that we understand tones 
as objects, which we then categorize by grouping with other tone objects, sets 
up the correlation between containers and chords and pitches. (227) 


Musicians—particularly improvisers—often extend the concept to incorpo- 
rate themselves, with statements like “I’m im the key of D” or “what key are 
we in?” Just as we characterize mental states as containers holding ourselves, 
for example, “I’m in a bad mood,” we tend to characterize abstract musical 
systems and structures in similar fashion. Like a key, a song has musical 
phrases and gestures that belong in it and those that do not. And a song has 
a more convincing boundary than a key; it typically has a carefully crafted 
beginning and end. The musical excerpts in Example 2 primitively illustrate 
this point. All three phrases are in different keys and meters, but Examples 
2.1 and 2.2 belong together im the container “Uncle John’s Band,” while 
Example 2.3 does not. 

I keep writing from the viewpoint of some imaginary generic musicians, 
but does the Grateful Dead specifically make use of this metaphorical con- 
cept? The following quotes suggest that songs are containers holding musical 
objects: 
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Example 2 
Three Musical Excerpts 


Ex. 2.1: “Uncle John’s Band,” Workingman’s Dead, Garcia [:07-:11] 
G D c D 

















Ex. 2.2: “Uncle John’s Band,” Workingman’s Dead, Garcia [3:27-3:49] 


























e Guitarist Bob Weir, talking about performing Dylan songs, has said “everything 
in them works so well together—the melody, the words, the chords” (1989 142, 
emphasis added). 

e Guitarist Jerry Garcia, talking about “St. Stephen,” suggested, “it’s got a bridge in 
the middle that doesn’t really fit in” (1988 9, emphasis added). 


Furthermore, the next two quotes project the performers themselves into 
these musical containers: 


e Weir, on the subject of good versus bad performances of songs, pointed out that 
“you just don’t know usually until you’re in it” (1985 72, emphasis added). 


e Garcia stated about performing Dylan songs that “sometimes I feel like Pm right 
in those songs” (1988 15-16). 


Apparently my six-year-old air-guitarist was on to something: a song is a 
container. One final point before I move on to musical space: the container 
metaphor is not necessarily as unidirectional as I am painting it. Here are 
two more quotes by Garcia and Weir about the genesis of songs: 


e Garcia said, “they just come out of my mind” (1988 11, emphasis added). 


e Weir said, “it rolls around im your head for years, maybe, and then finally there’s 
a window and it finds its way out” (1985 64, emphasis added). 
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Example 3 
Three Musical Spaces 
Ex. 3.1: Staff Spaces Ex. 3.2: Registral Space Ex. 3.3: Chord Spacing 
High Middle Low Close 


‘These two statements turn things around and suggest that the musicians are 
the containers holding the songs. 

In the world of music, space has a variety of meanings (see Example 3). 
To an extremely literal-minded musician, a space is the open area between 
two lines on a staff, as shown in Example 3.1, but for most musicians, space 
specifically refers to register: a metaphorical mapping of the spatial orien- 
tation up-down onto the pitch continuum (Zbikowski). Two examples of 
this mapping are the convention of calling various pitches high or low notes 
and the notion of chord spacing; these are illustrated in Examples 3.2 and 
3.3. Deadheads, on the other hand, generally think of space as the free im- 
provisations in the second set. The deadhead dictionary Skeleton Key defines 
space as “the freeform musical conversation by the guitarists and keyboard- 
ist that follows drums” (Shenk and Silberman 266). (Incidentally, note that 
music is metaphorically described as language again in the use of the word 
“conversation.”) The majority of us agree on the label “space,” but what 
exactly do we mean? Space originally went by the term “Feedback,” which 
is a fairly technical description of what the guitars are often doing, but that 
is only one of many techniques taking place during these improvisations. 
The Dead also makes use of unusual timbres, electronic effects, altered at- 
tacks and decays, more exotic pitch collections (such as chromatic and 
whole-tone scales), and an extraordinary degree of harmonic dissonance, 
just to name a few typical possibilities. Despite the controversy mentioned 
in Skeleton Key over what to call this music (e.g., feedback, jam, or lump it 
in with drums), by the time I first got ‘‘on-the-bus” on Halloween in 1979, 
it was universally called space by everyone I knew and met. This is what 
Marion Guck (1981, 1991) calls an “organizing metaphor.” She describes a 
classroom analysis of Chopin’s B-Minor Prelude in which a number of stu- 
dents suggested various metaphors for a particular passage, but when one 
student mentioned a person breathing, inhaling and exhaling, it slowly be- 
came the focal point of everyone’s discussion. In a similar fashion, over a 
long period of time (officially from Live/Dead in 1969 to Dead Set in 1980), 
space came to be the accepted organizing metaphor for the Dead’s free im- 
provisations. 

What exactly is our consensual label—“space”—describing? In a ran- 
domly selected traditional dictionary, “space” is defined as: 
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Example 4 
Song/Not Song 





1. distance extending in all directions; the continuous expanse extending in all 
directions or in three dimensions, within which all things exist, variously 
thought of as boundless or indeterminately finite; 2. the distance, expanse, or 
area between, over, within, etc; things; 3. an interval or period of time, often 
one of specified length. (Guralnik, abridged) 


The first definition tells us that space extends in all directions, but extends 
from what? The definition does not mention that it extends in all directions 
from some specific point, and from our personal experience we generally use 
ourselves as that reference point. We think of physical space as extending 
from our bodies, and ourselves as objects in that great expanse. If the con- 
tainer schema is operating in our understanding of songs or any discrete 
musical work, and I hope I have convincingly, made this point, then musical 
space can be understood as extending in all directions from the song con- 
tainer. Example 4 illustrates my point. As trivial as this may seem at first 
glance, I am suggesting there are things that are in the song container, and 
then there is “Not Song,” which is the rest of the blank space. The second 
definition helps refine the metaphor; just replace the word “things” with the 
word “songs,” and we have “space is the expanse or area between songs.” 
The sounds you hear during space do not, for the most part, fit musically 
in any container—not even in the Dead’s extremely flexible ones. The tech- 
niques I mentioned above (feedback, exotic pitch collections, unusual tim- 
bres, etc.) all contribute to space outside any container; traditional musical 
works, especially rock songs, do not typically incorporate these sounds. 
The third definition of “space” given above, “an interval or period of time, 
often one of specified length,” brings the temporal dimension into the equa- 
tion. The full ramifications of the space-time continuum are obviously be- 
yond the scope of this chapter, but I think we can agree that music unfolds 
in time, that is, it is a more or less organized succession of sounds. The 
most elegant way I have heard this phrased is “music makes time audible” 
(Lochhead 83). The combination of temporal unfolding and the concept of 
musical space leads to the metaphor of musical motion. Sequences of pitches, 
what we call melodies, become lines moving through space, and then the 
concepts of direction and goal logically follow. The source-path-goal schema 
structures these metaphors. Saslaw points out that this “schema has a 
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Example 5 
Pathways 


Uncharted Territory 


Outside the Containers 





grounding in bodily experience; when we move anywhere there is a place 
from which we start out, a sequence of contiguous locations connecting the 
starting and ending points, and a direction” (Saslaw 220). This relates to the 
temporal flow in that time elapses as we travel these paths of contiguous 
locations. In musical terms, this schema has numerous applications; melodic 
phrases, chord progressions, and even complete works have starting and end- 
ing points linked by a path of contiguous temporal points. Not only are 
songs containers, but they are also paths. The beginnings and endings of 
songs that formed the boundaries of my containers are also the sources and 
goals of my paths. Typically, we enter a container at the beginning, travel 
the path, and exit the container at the end. Thus, for me, pieces of music 
are places we travel to, through, and from; they are basically a way of nav- 
igating through time and space. Example 5 illustrates this rather simplisti- 
cally in terms of moving through space from one song to another. The arrow 
in this example has infinite possible musical realizations, but a prime example 
might be the space the Grateful Dead performed in London on May 26, 
1972, perhaps better known as the “Prelude” on Europe ’72. 

While it may now be clear to the reader that I think of musical space and 
motion in the above manner, the question remains: Does the Dead think 
about these concepts in a similar fashion? The following series of quotes by 
Weir, Lesh, and Garcia suggest they might. 


e Weir regarding space: “When Garcia and I go out and play together, for instance, 
it goes completely different places every night. That stuff is actually more mobile— 
in terms of harmonic directions it takes—than any of the stuff we used to do” (1985 
68, emphasis added). 


e Weir about steering the ship: “Sometimes people drop hints in a jam to indicate 
what direction they might want to take it. After the jam’s gone wherever it’s going 
to go, someone will introduce something that will suggest a direction” (1985 71, 
emphasis added). 


Bassist Phil Lesh referring to Garcia and Weir: “they’re adventurous enough that 
if they don’t hear a particular /andmark in what they’re doing they'll just keep going 
until they create one” (1990 186, emphasis added). 


e Lesh about coming out of space: “And then we dropped into ‘I Need a Miracle’ ” 
(1990 177, emphasis added). 
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e Garcia talking about taking flight: “There’s a lot of room for me in the Grateful 
Dead, so I can go in just about any direction I can dream of....So Pm not hung 
up on how I can move out, but I am concerned with how nice the /anding is... . 
Sometimes it’s ‘Coming in, you guys!’ ” (1988 6, emphasis added). 

e Garcia about transitions: “It’s not that the transitional music doesn’t exist anymore. 
It’s just that we’ve worn the pathways. ...we know those songs well enough to 
know the places between them—all the hypothetical places between them. . . . and when 
I choose to go from one song to another, I like a segue, I like the doorways” (1988 
7-8, emphasis added). 


Despite their common metaphorical origins, the interpretations of musical 
space, motion, and geography articulated in the above quotes are substan- 
tially more sophisticated than the relatively simple concept of traditional 
registral space shown in Examples 3.2 and 3.3. Their rich complexity is also 
in seemingly stark contrast to my non-definition of space as ““Not-Song” in 
Example 4. However, it is essential to understand that the blank spaces of 
“Not-Song” in Examples 4 and 5 are not a sterile void, but rather a swirling 
primordial soup teeming with potential music. Theorist and composer Rob- 
ert Morris’s model of the compositional process, introduced in “Compo- 
sitional Spaces and Other Territories” (1995), incorporates a similar 
metaphorical space he calls “compositional space.” Morris’s spaces are any 
temporally uninterpreted set of related or connected musical objects from 
which a composer can construct a compositional design or realize in real 
time through free improvisation. If we modify this definition slightly by 
applying an extremely liberal interpretation of the term “related,” the result 
is something akin to the virtually all-inclusive Dead space or my ‘“Not- 
Song.” Any particular space or free improvisation is a realization of a specific 
temporal path through this primordial web of all possible music. I will con- 
clude with some of Garcia’s insight, which illustrates the depth of his interest 
in these musical metaphors: 


Music has infinite space. You can go as far into music as you can fill millions 
of lifetimes. Music is an infinite cylinder, it’s open-ended, it’s space. The form 
of music has infinite space as part of it, and that, in itself, means that its 
momentum is essentially in that open place. (1972 95) 
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The Grateful Dead Legendstock: Based 
on Alan Tris!’s Warr of Life—A Tale of 
the Grateful Dead 


Marjorie C. Luesebrink 


From its beginnings, the Grateful Dead (GD) has been making legend. The 
myth-hero quality of its charismatic leader, Jerry Garcia; the tales of the 
joyful/comic/tragic road; the Pied-Piper experiences of the flocks of Dead- 
heads—camping at the concert outposts, following the band around the 
country—have made GD a magic community of its own. Since 1965, when 
the band members used the magic of accident to find their name,' they have 
generated a rich oral tradition and a sizable written record of lively lore 
(Dodd and Weiner). 

Another aspect of the GD legend, perhaps less well explored, is the deep 
connection it has to legends of the past—myths as old as Gilgamesh (2500 
B.C.E.) and folklore as evocative as the motif of the “grateful dead.”? We do 
not know exactly how legends influence real-world behavior or what role 
folk material plays in our own lives, but we do know that the motifs, symbols, 
and story patterns of ageless tales exert a powerful pull on the imagination. 
And so it would seem; for the Grateful Dead, the making of legend is closely 
related to the making from legend. 

In order to investigate this interface, we can look at the way folk material 
persists in the legacy of the Grateful Dead. In his retelling of a classic quest 
legend—The Water of Life: A Tale of the Grateful Dead—Alan Trist brings 
together these mythic sources. By incorporating carefully selected elements 
of the old tales—the grateful dead, the never-empty sack, the magic lute— 
into a search for the healing Water of Life, Trist creates a new legend, 
resonant with meaning not only for the GD tribe, but for contemporary 
society as a whole.* Through Trist’s blending of folklore and storyline, along 
with the illustrations of Jim Carpenter, we can revisit and re-examine the 
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legendary sources that are, in a curiously insistent way, the roots of the GD 
experience. 


THE QUEST FOR THE WATER OF LIFE 


The Water of Life is, first of all, a quest tale.’ The ruler of a mythic king- 
dom is very ill, and his sickness has blighted the land. He appeals to his 
physician and wizard, Merlin, for relief. Merlin says that the cure can be 
found only at the end of a perilous journey, a journey that brings one to the 
Water of Life. This water, Merlin advises, may be discovered by one who 
has “kindliness, courage, presence of mind,” and a willingness to listen to 
advice. It happens that the king has three sons. The eldest sets out to find 
the water, but he fails to show charity to the beggar at the city gates, and is 
lost in the mountains. The same fate befalls the second son. 

At last the youngest son, “humped of back and weak of eye,” sets out 
bravely. He immediately shows his “purity of heart” by giving three coins 
to the beggar at the gate, and, in return, receives a quiver of magic arrows 
and an enchanted lute. When, on his journey, he spares the life of a fox, he 
is shown the way through a dangerous bog and given supper. Finally, he 
happens upon a dead body on the road. The prince pays the debts of the 
dead pauper (giving his last coins to the old woman landlady) and buries 
him properly “by the crossroads, in the shade of a giant yew tree.’ Soon 
he is befriended by a fellow traveler, the helpful Jack Of All Trades. Jack, 
who knows the way to the water, agrees to throw in his lot with the prince 
in exchange for half of “whatever fortune fell his way.” Despite his super- 
natural aids and the crystal flask given to him by Jack, when the young prince 
reaches the castle of the ogre, he is diverted by the amusements of court 
life. Into the summer, he is as one enchanted. 

Then, in a moment of clarity, the prince seeks “solitude in a place of 
stone, where three dreams cross[ed] together.” Here he is visited, in the 
moonlight, by a shining woman who gives him three drops of the water. He 
regains his purpose, and reminds the ogre of his mission. The ogre sets him 
one final test, to be announced at a farewell banquet. The test is to make a 
young, downcast maiden, Kate, glad enough to dance. The prince plays on 
the enchanted lute, an instrument that can entice anyone to dance, “but only 
if you play it from your heart.” He wins the hand of Kate. Together, they 
set off for the kingdom of the ailing King. 

But the prince has one final lesson to learn. He again meets the beggar, 
who gives him a warning—‘‘Take care you do not make trouble for yourself 
by aiding those who would turn your aid to profit against you. Are mountains 
less treacherous to cross going than coming?”—and a final wish. The prince 
asks to have his brothers restored to him. The brothers promptly throw the 
prince down a well and hasten, with the water and the Princess Kate, to 
their father, the king. After the young prince is rescued by the fox and Jack, 
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and given horses by the old woman he had recompensed, the friends follow 
the false brothers to the palace. At the palace, Kate—the loyal betrothed— 
and wise Merlin help to straighten out the confusion. All ends happily, with 
the young prince securing his rightful bride and inheriting the kingdom. 
When justice is done and the marriage complete, Jack comes to claim his 
share. The prince, honest and generous, offers his kingdom, since he cannot 
divide his love. Jack declines, and reveals that he is “the spirit of he whom 
you buried at the crossroads. I am grateful for your kind act.” At the close, 
the chain of symbol, event, and moral consequence comes full circle. 


THE MEANING IN THE DETAILS 


Regardless of the fact that, today, we consider folk tales mere entertain- 
ment, folk stories have always been, and continue to be, the bright ribbons 
tied around a message of life. In his choice of motifs, images, and even story 
type, Alan Trist reinforces a set of values that is clearly identifiable. The fact 
that these values appear to be countercultural in our current society may be 
a statement about the narrowness of our mainstream cultural attitudes. 


YOU CAN’T BE ANY POORER THAN DEAD 


Folk motifs can be used in a number of ways in a tale. In some cases they 
are employed as mood-setting devices. However, the meaning of a traditional 
motif is not necessarily embedded in the motif, but can reveal itself in the 
context of the story. 

In Trist’s tale we have talismanic “threes and twos.” There are three 
Princes, three coins, three roads, three dreams crossed, three supernatural 
helpers, three years in the making, and three drops of water to restore the 
young prince. But on more careful examination, even what appears to be a 
standard folk element yields meaning, especially in a conscious retelling. The 
appearance of three seems to occur precisely at the moment of choice. Al- 
though the prince does not explicitly choose between three paths (a very 
familiar motif in folk tales), “magic threes” do appear whenever he needs to 
make the right selection in a complex situation. When he chooses to pay 
the old woman three coins to settle the debt of the dead man, he bankrupts 
himself. The old woman, indeed, is the first manifestation of the “Triple 
Goddess” (the crone/hearth mother, the rose mother at the stones, and the 
maiden, Kate) that appears in the tale. Later, at the place where “three 
dreams cross,” the prince must act on behalf of his mission. We find out 
that three years have passed, and this “three” signals a bad decision: the 
brothers will betray our prince. 

The “twos” in the story are symbolic bookends. They can indicate “re- 
turns”: the old woman reappears to bestow her horses, the brothers reassert 
evil, the fox returns to assist the prince, the supernatural aids are returned 
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to the beggar by the grateful dead man. Or, they can be binary in concept: 
the “well” can be a source of life or psychological death. The use of “folk 
twos and threes” serves to frame other important motifs. 

The “Grateful Dead” is the dominant motif of Trist’s The Water of Life 
(Gerould). The impoverished corpse is featured in a widespread set of folk- 
tales from antiquity through the Brothers Grimm. Typically, the tale in- 
volves a hero on a journey who comes upon people refusing to bury the 
corpse of a man who has died without paying his debts. The hero gives his 
last penny, either to pay the man’s debts or to give him a decent burial. 
Within a short period of time, the hero is joined by a “supernatural” fellow- 
traveler, often in human form but sometimes in the form of an animal. The 
companion aids him in securing a fortune or finding a princess or saving his 
own life. Sometimes a bargain is struck between the hero and his companion 
to divide their winnings. Many of these elements can be found in the classic 
“Water of the World” tale by the Brothers Grimm—including the “moun- 
tains drawing together” to trap the thoughtless older brothers. The re- 
inscription in Trist’s tale echoes the familiar aspects of the motif but 
rearranges them in a way significant to the Dead of today. 

Interestingly enough, we do not find the “grateful dead” motif showing 
up in other, modern retold tales (consider the frequently employed “marry- 
ing the prince,” “magic transformation,” and “supernatural helper” motifs 
that appear in Disney productions, for example, or in the plots of contem- 
porary movies). 

Each society chooses which old tales shall be reincarnated and sometimes 
cosmeticized. Since we often select stories based on current value systems, 
we might speculate on the scarcity of “grateful dead” revivals in our own 
time. One key aspect of the motif is the “pauper” status of the dead man, 
and the fact that the hero must beggar himself to bury the body. While we 
like the idea of “marriage to the prince” or “helper from the otherworld 
brings riches,” we are considerably less comfortable with voluntarily throw- 
ing ourselves on the mercy of providence. First, it goes against the American 
Dream of steady and optimistic improvement, and second, it challenges our 
reliance on material well-being as the source of all satisfaction. The willing- 
ness to “go by the way of dispossession” has been central to quest philoso- 
phies in general. However relatively enacted, the theme of “go through the 
way in which you are not” informed the ethics of the GD, and continues in 
the lyrics, legends, and spirit. 

Other familiar motifs in The Water of Life remind us of charity, kindliness, 
and willingness to learn. For example, the magic (never-empty) bag appears 
in many folktales; sometimes it is the source of redemption, but just as often, 
it is the source of damnation. In the story, the beggar at the city gates has 
a magic sack from which he draws the arrows and the enchanted lute. The 
contents of the sack are useful because they are used with caution, fore- 
thought, and a sincere heart. The second magic sack belongs to Jack, and it 
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alerts the reader to the supernatural possibilities of Jack Of All Trades. In 
both cases, the prince must show readiness to give open-handedly before the 
magic sack will yield its treasure. 

The motif of the “frog-prince” is here, but it is not the kiss of Kate, his 
love that heals the prince. She has already decided to take him as he is, 
“humped of back and weak of eye.” Rather, it is the decision to claim what 
is justly his responsibility, to set matters right, that occasions his transfor- 
mation. For those of us who take our fantasy seriously, this is an important 
shading. The kiss from Kate makes the prince happy, but it is an effort from 
within, the reservoir of good action and perseverance on the journey that 
brings real change to the prince. 

During his journey, the prince encounters many other characters shaped 
from folk motif, including the ogre. In the Motif Index of Folk Literature, 
Stith Thompson devotes a whole chapter to various ogres. Despite the em- 
phasis in traditional folkstock on their gullibility and proclivity for devouring 
children, the ogre in The Water of Life is “gentleman enough when treated 
fairly.” Similarly, there is an “animal helper’”—the fox, who is spared the 
“sting of [the prince’s] arrows” and who lives on to assist in several ways. 
The beggar at the gate delivers the appropriate warnings to set the story in 
motion and in the end gets his arrows and lute back. 

Although we no longer have city gates, the incarnation of the beggar at 
our doorstep serves to remind us of the value of the individual and our 
responsibility to those less fortunate. Both the natural world, represented by 
the fox, and the otherworld by the ogre, are treated with compassion by the 
prince. The prince’s charity to all he encounters is echoed in many Dead 
lyrics: 


Think this through with me 
Let me know your mind 
Whoa-oh, what I want to know, 
Is are you kind? 
(Hunter, “Uncle John’s Band,” 233) 


Another rich image, often associated with political parties, danger, or beauty, 
is the red rose motif/symbol, which here takes its most traditional meanings: 
romantic love and love of fellow man. The prince drinks the water from the 
rose, and the old king is healed in one day from a rose prick, all with the 
power of love. In Grateful Dead lyrics, the rose figures prominently and is 
also linked to the search for authenticity: 


When the last rose of summer pricks my finger 
And the hot sun chills me to the bone 
When I can’t hear the song for the singer 
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And I can’t tell my pillow from a stone. 
(Hunter, “Black Muddy River,” 17) 


SYMBOLS AND IMAGES 


Symbolic images make this modern legend vivid and meaningful. First, 
we have the ailing king in his dying land. It is winter here, and “the land 
... waste.” The metaphorical pairing of a wasted land and a society in moral 
and spiritual torpor is a trope that appeals especially to societies in the midst 
of confusing change or perceived decline. The Britain of the Arthurian leg- 
ends was a place of upheaval, destruction, and rebirth. The known center of 
civilization, Rome, was collapsing in the force of invasions from the barbar- 
ians. Plague, in 542-543, swept through Europe and the British Isles. Simi- 
larly, in the last three decades—on-ramps to the millennium, as it were— 
we understand the comparison between a damaged physical world and a 
social landscape in distress. We look to the wisdom of the ages for renewal. 

The picture of a barren, fruitless land brings into play our ancient connec- 
tion to the seasons and the rhythms of the yearly cycle—the regeneration 
of the earth itself. This need to restore fertility to the land and to the spirit 
is allied with force fields existing at the juncture of the natural and the 
supernatural worlds. In “The Waste Land,” T.S. Eliot drew on the same 
familiar elements from the Celtic and Anglo-Saxon legendstock. In “Ash 
Wednesday,” he wrote: 


The place of solitude where three dreams cross... 
(T. S. Eliot 66) 


The spiritual “Place of Stone,” the intersection of ancient power and 
dreams, is a layered and haunting image. When the young prince is lost in 
pleasure, he saves himself by retreating to “the shadows of the brooding 
stones.” In the illustration, there are henge-shaped stones and the luminous 
moon in the background. The association with the prehistoric henges of 
Britain underscores the ancient Druid wisdom: the moon, the harmony of 
the cosmos. In the way that folk material can be multireferential, there is 
also the influence of Merlin in the image in the fragmented henge. The 
historical Merlin was alleged to have brought the bluestones of Stonehenge 
from the “Giant’s Dance” at Mount Killaraus in Ireland (now believed to 
be Mt. Prescelly) to Salisbury (Tolstoy 126-128). He is also associated with 
the wilderness of the Caledonian forest and the sacred chalybeate spring 
there. Both the stones of the henges and the sacred spring are sources of 
supernatural healing. Merlin, of course, is a character both historic and 
mythic. As shadowy historical figure, he lurks in the pages of Geoffrey of 
Monmouth’s fanciful History of the Kings of Britain. As archetype trickster, 
he is the shaman who ascends the Tree of Life to the Otherworld, reveals 
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the future, and waits at the mountain spring. In The Water of Life, Merlin is 
seen to be the “chief” of the magical characters, directing the beggar, fox, 
Jack, and the ogre (shadow) in the enlightenment of the prince. The experi- 
ences of Merlin—and the prince—are subjective; nonetheless, the journey 
of passage, symbolic of life itself, is objectively real for all of us. 


THE QUEST FOR THE SECRET OF LIFE 


The tale type known as the quest tale is one of the most ancient narrative 
structures in human language. Early examples of it survive from both 
Sumeria and Egypt.’ Although Egyptian religion is not normally included 
in folk/legend analyses, Isis’s search for the body of Osiris does have many 
of the important elements, especially the discovery of the body of Osiris in 
the “coffin/pillar” (tree) in Byblos (Krupp 219). Both the quest itself and 
the association with the primordial tree link the ancient Egyptian myth to 
The Water of Life. In Trist’s tale the prince twice rests at the “great oak tree 
whose branches were so wide a hundred people could sleep dry underneath.” 
And the yew tree, too, functions as a repository of life, death, and rebirth. 
The corpse of the grateful dead man is buried beneath the yew from which 
“the dead man’s bones can speak” and which “bears his words in the whis- 
pering of its leaves and carries them away.” 

The Sumerian epic of Gilgamesh models the quest in complete form. Gil- 
gamesh, hero-king of the Uruk in Mesopotamia, becomes fast friends with 
his “double”—the wild man, Enkidu. When Enkidu dies (partially as a pun- 
ishment for felling the Sacred Tree), Gilgamesh cannot contain his grief. 
He sets off in search of the secret of immortality. He finally finds the 
source—a prickly plant that grows at the bottom of the ocean—but he takes 
a nap before he eats, and so loses everlasting life. Immortality is for the gods; 
for earthbound humanity, there is only the journey (1989). 

The wisdom of the quest surfaces again and again in medieval tales. Per- 
haps the fullest exploration of the lessons of the quest appear in variants 
from early Ireland, Britain, and Scotland: the Mabinogion, the Arthurian 
cycle, the Lotharingian material. The Water of Life echoes the concerns and 
myth base of grail legends, most particularly Sir Gawain and the Green 
Knight.® Like our prince, Sir Gawain sets out in the spring of the year, and 
his quest is closely related to annual fertility-cycle rituals. Sir Gawain comes 
to the castle of the Green Knight, only to find himself seduced by the indul- 
gent court life. After a series of tests, Sir Gawain proves himself and is 
released to return home, setting the world back in order, completing the 
circle. During the tests at the castle, however, Sir Gawain falls victim to 
temptation. He accepts a green girdle from his host’s wife, a decision sug- 
gesting cowardice (a will to preserve his own life) and treachery (a breach 
of faith with his sworn liege lord). On his return to Arthur’s court, Sir 
Gawain is forgiven only because his failure also shows a love of life. 
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In The Water of Life, the prince is tempted in a somewhat similar manner. 
He has an opportunity to allow a wild boar to kill the ogre, considers this, 
but chooses to save the ogre’s life. Later, he is honest about his own ambi- 
guity, saying: “I consider consequences, perhaps to a fault, but when I loose 
a shaft, it is in trust I shoot.” In both moments, the prince acquits himself 
with seemly loyalty toward his host, ogre or not, and truthfulness about his 
motives. Both Gawain and the prince come away from their year-long jour- 
ney with a deeper understanding of character and honor; they have fulfilled 
the ritual of the seasons. The return of the prince, or the knight,’ is an 
occasion for rejoicing—a moment in time when the 


court all together 
Agree with gay laughter and gracious intent 
(Gawain 52) 


and the universe seems to sing along in harmony. The joy of reunion is 
much like the fabled “good nights” of Grateful Dead concerts: nights that 
followers describe as a few hours of eternity, when a legendary “X-factor” 
is mysteriously present, when each participant knows an individual epiphany. 
From the harmony of many is made one. 


TRUTHS OF THE DEAD AND THE LIVING 


The truths that emerge from the images, motifs, and story of the Grateful 
Dead legend as told by Alan Trist form a coda that can be seen in the deep 
understanding that has bound together the Dead and its tribe (Deadheads). 
‘The moral emphasis favors honesty, charity, courage, sympathy to the down- 
trodden, and a willingness to learn on the road of life. The spiritual values 
own a deep connection to the cosmos, reverence for old wisdom, and love 
of the earth and her creatures. The philosophical attitude is frequently one 
of becoming rather than being, the idea that life is not a destination but a 
journey. 

The worth of myths, legends, and folktales is often dismissed in contem- 
porary life. Myth seems to imply mere fiction, maybe even an implication 
of deliberate falsification. However, from another window on the world, 
myths can be seen to tell a greater truth: revealing our spiritual and social 
condition, making otherwise chaotic and inexplicable phenomena come clear, 
giving us metaphors to live by. The incarnation, journey, and reincarnations 
of the Grateful Dead take shape in the frame of this larger understanding. 


Reach out your hand if your cup be empty 
If your cup is full may it be again 
Let it be known there is a fountain 
That was not made by the hands of men. 
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There is a road, no simple highway 
Between the dawn and the dark of night 
And if you go no one may follow 
That path is for your steps alone. 
(Hunter, “Ripple,” 185) 


Gather a few Deadheads together, and somebody is sure to recount a tale, 
the center of which is the motif of the “miracle ticket.” A favorite story 
involves some Deadheads following the band around the country. At a rural 
cafe (Homer, Nebraska, in one version), they inadvertently leave their whole 
packet of tickets on the counter. Trusting to providence, they go on to the 
next GD concert stop, even though it is sold out. To their surprise, another 
Dead fan who has found the tickets is bent on returning them to the rightful 
owners, and so, the packet is miraculously returned. Trust, honesty, courage, 
and kindliness are the values embedded in the lessons of the journey, the 
secrets of the water of life. 


NOTES 


1. Alan Trist is the source for this account of the naming of the Grateful Dead: 
“the . . . true origin of the band’s name was in a game of ‘Dictionary,’ played in 1965, 
when Funk & Wagnall [folklore dictionary] was opened and Jerry Garcia, placing 
his finger randomly, landed on the phrase ‘Grateful Dead.’ Chance abounds.” 

2. A motif is defined as “the smallest element of a folktale that persists in tradi- 
tion.” It can include a character, a formula, a concept, an activity, or any other of 
several distinctive details found in folkstock. These motifs have been classified by 
Stith Thompson (1966). The “grateful dead” motif is here combined with many 
others, such as the “animal helper’/“bargain with the helper E341 ff.; Types 505- 
508.” 

3. Alan Trist is a long-time publishing associate of the Grateful Dead and director 
of its music publishing company, Ice Nine. He wrote The Water of Life: A Tale of the 
Grateful Dead as a children’s story, drawing on elements and traditions of European 
folklore, particularly the ancient “grateful dead” motif. His intention was to provide 
a model tale for those interested in finding meaning in the pure happenstance of the 
band’s name—hopefully while reading it to their children, who might find inspiration 
in the great traditions of folklore. 

4. Trist includes as direct sources the “Water of the World” tale from the Broth- 
ers Grimm, the Book of Tobit (2nd century C.E.), Gordon Hall Gerould’s The Grateful 
Dead: The History of a Folk Story, and Sir Gawain and the Green Knight. 

5. Tale types are identified in The Types of the Folktale: A Classification and Bibli- 
ography (second rev. 1961) by Antti Aarne and Stith Thompson (Helsinki: Folk Lore 
Fellows Communications). 

6. The yew tree, ancient and useful, is sometimes referred to as the “Tree of Death 
and Resurrection.” In other folk usage, its healing properties are emphasized. 

7. The Egyptian myth connection exists in several ways. According to Alan Trist: 
“We now return our souls to the creator and as we stand on the edge of eternal 
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darkness, let our chant fill the void, that others may know: in the land of the night, 
the Ship of the Sun is drawn by the Grateful Dead” is often incorrectly used in GD 
legend as the point of origin of the band’s name, or at least a reason for their playing 
at the great pyramid in 1978. The quote carries the imagery of the “Bark of a Million 
Years,” and the intent of a version of The Ancient Egyptian Book of the Dead (Raymond 
O. Faulkner, trans., 1972 Austin, Texas: University of Texas Press): “I row and never 
tire in the ship of Re” (Spell 149); “Those who lift up their faces to the sky in the 
bow of the Bark of Re will ...see Re when he rises.” However, Trist writes: “the 
true origin of the band’s name was quite different.” cf. footnote 1, above. 

8. The Green Knight is also associated with the Green Man, a mysterious pagan 
fertility figure, sometimes portrayed inside the trunk of the life-giving tree. 

9. Trist includes two quotations from the Gawain poem in his book, including: 
“and deep in the fair forest, royal music rings.” 
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The Grateful Dead vs. the American 
Dream? 


Jason Palm 


There is no doubt that the American Dream came under intense scrutiny 
by the counterculture of the 1960s. Throughout its entire thirty-year career, 
the Grateful Dead maintained an uneasy and ambiguous relationship with 
the American Dream. Such was not the case for the other two major West 
Coast bands of the sixties. The Jefferson Airplane, a fellow Bay Area band, 
was clear in its contemptuous and scathing attacks on what it saw as the 
hypocrisy of the older generation and the shallowness of their dream of two 
cars, a home in the suburbs, and a freewheeling and materialist lifestyle. The 
Doors, down the coast in LA, twisted the American Dream into a scary 
psychedelic nightmare. But by the early 1970s, when the sixties experiment 
had finally ended, the Doors were creatively bankrupt and the Airplane had 
shattered into the more laid-back Hot Tuna and the embarrassing and ir- 
relevant Jefferson Starship. However, at that same time the Grateful Dead 
was still mounting its slow but steady (and eventually spectacular) artistic 
climb, which would only end in 1995 with the death of Jerry Garcia. 
Throughout its long career, the band not only held onto old fans but con- 
tinuously found new ones. The author saw his first show in 1991, when he 
was 20 years old. 

In this short chapter, we would like to argue that through its work, the 
Grateful Dead developed a fascinating and realistic critique of the American 
Dream. Furthermore, this complex but implicit understanding gave the band 
the artistic foundation for creating and developing an intelligent and inter- 
esting body of work. By rejecting the simple stance of other sixties bands, it 
discovered a path into the heart of the American psyche that has been un- 
rivaled in rock ensemble work, especially over the long haul. 

The secret to the Grateful Dead’s success in songwriting was, paradoxi- 
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cally, its willingness to ignore the present. The only Dead song that had any 
topical political relevance was “New Speedway Boogie,” and it took a beat- 
ing death by the Hell’s Angels to create that. Contemporary political and 
lifestyle critiques were equally rare. Bob Weir and John Perry Barlow did 
write a few, such as “Throwing Stones,” “Picasso Moon,” “Feels Like a 
Stranger,” and, marginally, “Cassidy,” but Jerry Garcia and Robert Hunter, 
who wrote most of the major works of the band, had only “West LA Fade- 
away” (and, marginally, “Standing on the Moon”) as a minor lifestyle lam- 
oon. 

The bulk of the band’s work, and its best work, harkened to the past of 
the American West. Rather than attack suburbia, the Grateful Dead instead 
sought to align itself with a steady stream of fictional and complex drifters 
and ne’er do wells who ran away from the dreams of success of their times, 
and wandered to the West. Most of these drifters stumbled into failure and 
despair, but there was a sense of heroic struggle and courage in their failed 
efforts. We will look at the characters in three songs in order to make our 
point. 

In the first song, “Jack Straw,” we have the story of Shannon and the 
nameless narrator of the song (Hunter 113). From the very first line, “We 
can share the women, we can share the wine,” we are propelled into the 
consciousness of two petty criminals and drifters bound to the West by 
hopping freights and robbing unwary folk near the tracks. But, most im- 
portantly, they stayed on the move: “Keep on rolling, my old buddy, you’re 
moving much too slow.” 

Like their less marginal and more successful counterparts in the American 
Dream, Shannon and the narrator were driven westward. But Shannon has 
crossed the line into cold-blooded murder, and now what was once “rolling” 
and “moving” is now running. They run across a west whose vividness is 
painted in words by Hunter and in exquisitely matching music by Garcia: 
“Leaving Texas, fourth day of July, sun so hot, clouds so low, the eagles 
filled the sky.” And: “Catch the Detroit Lightning, out of Santa Fe, Great 
Northern out of Cheyenne, from sea to shining sea.” When the narrator 
finally kills Shannon and buries him on the trail, we are left not only with 
a powerful sense of story from this little gem of a narrative, but with a 
powerful sense of place as well. Are these not the same trains that Neal 
Cassady and Tom Joad hopped, on their way to a better life on the West 
Coast? 

The character of the second song, “Loser,” has no name except the label 
from the title (138). Only in the title is he explicitly labeled a loser, but his 
actions and words betray him in the song itself. Brett Harte and Mark Twain 
would have recognized this down-and-out gambler, but they would have 
painted a more mocking, and less empathic, portrait. He swears that he 
gambles “only for the gold,” but we see that “If I had a gun for every ace 
I’ve drawn, I could arm a town the size of Abilene.” Garcia’s music is slow 
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and—cast in a minor key—haunting with the foreboding of the gambler’s 
inevitable doom. But this time, he swears, he will be prudent and play well. 
No liquor for him; just a cup of cold coffee. While the rest drink and revel, 
he will study every card. All he needs, he swears, is just a little stake: “All 
that I am asking for is ten gold dollars, I could pay you back with one good 
hand.” Here we see a common theme of the Grateful Dead, the noble mar- 
ginal character who is doomed to failure in spite of his determination and 
good heart, done in by his weak nature. If we did not know that “the Loser” 
would gamble recklessly to ultimate failure, we are assured of his fate when 
he pleads: “Come to Daddy on an inside straight.” Drawing to an inside 
straight is the cardinal sin of poker, and the surest guarantee of failure. But 
he leaves us by swearing: “No, I got no chance of losing this time.” 

Finally, one of the most poignant characters in the entire Grateful Dead 
repertoire is August West, the blind alcoholic bum also known by the label 
drawn from the title of the song itself, “Wharf Rat” (240). Garcia chooses 
a simple two chord drone to frame what is essentially a tale told first by 
Hunter’s spare words, and then by Garcia’s soaring guitar leads. Our nar- 
rator, again an unnamed Everyman, is wandering by himself down by the 
docks. He chances upon a “blind and dirty” August West, who is begging 
for “coffee money.” Our narrator, who is not fooled, claims that he has no 
money but “I got time to hear his story.” 

And so we hear the story of August West and his true love, Pearly Baker. 
He loved Pearly more than his wine, indeed “more than my Maker, though 
he’s no friend of mine.” West reveals that, all his life, he was taken for a 
no-account and a loser, and that, alas, even his beloved Pearly listened to 
others and lost faith in him. Even still, his collapse was, according to him, 
not really of his own doing: “Half of my life, I spent doing time for some 
other f---er’s crime. Other half found me stumbling around drunk on Bur- 
gundy wine.” 

But, like the Loser in the previous song, August West swears that he is 
down but not out. If the good Lord (the same Lord, ironically, who was no 
friend of his) will only let him, he will pull himself out of his weakness and 
his dead-end life: “Pll get up and fly away, Pll get up and fly away... fly 
away.” After these words, Garcia’s guitar work starts its own impassioned 
flight, into a solo that became one of the most treasured musical interludes 
of the last few years of the Grateful Dead tour. 

What does August West use to prop up his improbable belief that he can 
lick the demon of alcoholism and return to life? He swears that, for all these 
years, Pearly has remained true to him—the same Pearly who failed to be- 
lieve in him in the first place. Our narrator, in a shallow gesture of mock 
compassion, reassures West that Pearly has been true to the broken old 
wino. And so the narrator departs, brimming with self-satisfaction. Where 
is he going? Why, to wander around and eventually meet up with his own 
woman. Unlike August West, who lives a life of wine-clouded delusion, our 
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narrator understands the world perfectly: “I got a girl named Bonny Lee, I 
hope that girl’s been true to me, I know she’s been, I’m sure she’s been, 
true to me.” Sure. 

In these three characters we see the essence of the Grateful Dead’s stance 
toward the American Dream. Rather than taking the easy path of pitying 
these characters, we are instead drawn into an empathic relationship to them. 
None of them will succeed. Shannon is dead, and his killer will presumably 
either get caught or run from the law for the rest of his life. The Loser will 
lose not only this game, but every other major chance he will have in life. 
August West will continue to slide into his alcoholic dementia. But in all of 
these characters (with the exception of the amoral Shannon) we see men 
who are striving with their own sense of marginal nobility to live out their 
dreams against a backdrop that is unmistakably American. In fact, the Grate- 
ful Dead has chronicled these types of American Dreams. We are finally led 
to the uneasy realization, made explicit at the end of “Wharf Rat,” that our 
American Dreams are just as illusory and doomed as theirs, but also, more 
importantly, that our American Dreams have their own hearts, which are 
just as valid to us as the dreams of the losers and vagabonds were to them. 
By emphasizing not only the weaknesses of our dreams but their kinship to 
other dreams and dreamers from the American scene, the Grateful Dead was 
able to remain fresh and contemporary by refusing to be contemporary and 
striving instead to discover the universal and the tragic in the American 
Dream. And, like fellow Bay Area visionaries Jack Kerouac and Jack London 
before them, the Grateful Dead should be able to sustain a role in this 
complex task of trying to understand the glory and the wreckage of the 
American Dream as it drifts West and crashes headlong into the rocky Pa- 
cific Coast. 


NOTES 


This essay was written with the assistance of Professor Gary Shank. Special thanks 
to him for his help. 
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The Annotated “Ramble on Rose”: An 
Installment in The Annotated Grateful Dead 
Lyrics (a Work in progress) 


David Dodd 


Ramble on Rose: Words by Robert Hunter; music by Jerry Garcia 


“Ramble on Rose” [ROR]: Recorded on Europe *72. This version was in- 
cluded on the greatest hits package What a Long, Strange Trip It’s Been. 

Introduced on Tuesday, October 19, 1971, at the Northrop Auditorium 
at the University of Minnesota in Minneapolis—a noteworthy show for a 
number of reasons. First performances at the show, besides ROR, included 
“Comes a Time,” “Mexicali Blues,” “One More Saturday Night” (on a 
Tuesday!), and “Tennessee Jed.” It was also Keith Godchaux’s first appear- 
ance as piano player for the band. ROR occupied the #2 spot in the second 
set, following “Truckin’ ” and preceding “Me and Bobby McGee,” and re- 
mained in the repertoire thereafter. 

Numbering ROR among his favorites, Robert Hunter stated in an inter- 
view in Relix that “ ‘Ramble on Rose’ is a particular favorite—there’s some- 
thing funny about that song” (Dym 25). 

In David Gans’ Conversations with the Dead, Hunter says: “I think ‘Ramble 
On Rose’ is the closest to complete whimsy I’ve come up with. I just sat 
down and wrote numerous verses that tied around ‘Did you say...’ (Gans 
28). 

Blair Jackson, in Grateful Dead: The Music Never Stopped, had this to say: 
“Most of Garcia’s songs from this period feature unusual rhythms that make 
them hard to peg in a specific musical genre. ‘Ramble on Rose,’ written 
around a whimsical, completely undecipherable bit of nonsense verse by 
Hunter, has a beat that sounds like a slowed-down shuffle with every other 
beat taken out, and bits of old-time American pop music thrown in” (Jackson 
1983, 135). 
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An interview with Garcia in The Rolling Stone Rock ’n’ Roll Reader offers 
this perspective on Garcia’s approach to musical styles: “You have to get 
past the idea that music has to be one thing. To be alive in America is to 
hear all kinds of music constantly—radio, records, churches, cats on the 
street, everywhere music, man. And with records, the whole history of music 
is open to everyone who wants to hear it.... Nobody has to fool around 
with musty old scores, weird notation and scholarship bullshit: you can just 
go into a record store and pick a century, pick anything, and dig it, make it 
a part of you, add it to the stuff you carry around, and see that it’s all music” 
(Lydon 259-260). 


ANALYSIS AND INTERPRETATION 


Prosody 


ROR’s lyric is structured in trochaic rhythm, with paired verses consisting 
of two lines of triameter, one of quadrameter, and another of triameter, for 
a total of 13 strong feet (!) per verse. The verses’ rhyming pattern is A, B, 
C, [C], B; with the bracketed [C] being an optional internal rhyme: halls/ 
walls, chains/change, and plush/flush. There are seven verses, with the first 
six in pairs. The final verse stands alone, carrying into the final chorus. 

The chorus’s rhythm stays in trochees for the first line of five beats, then 
switches to dactylic quadrameter for the second line, and a punchy single 
dactylic line of two beats to wind up. The chorus contains no rhymes. It is 
repeated three times. The bridge is less easy to pin down, moving from 
iambic to trochaic to dactylic rhythms. It similarly dispenses with any firm 
rhyming pattern, relying solely on the assonances contained in “ragtime” 
and “county line.” The bridge is repeated twice. 


Musical Details 


In the key of D. Time signature is cut time. Chords used: D, E, Fym, G, 
A, Bm, C. 


Interpretation 


Perhaps the main point made by ROR is that a lyric doesn’t need a firm 
interpretation in order to be evocative. Depending on the listener, ROR 
could be about American music itself, or about a card game, or about a man 
saying so long to an immature lover. At least three Jacks are invoked: Jack 
the Ripper, Jack (of Jack and Jill), and Wolfman Jack, which could easily be 
construed as constituting a poker hand. Tin Pan Alley, the blues, ragtime, 
spirituals, folk, nursery rhymes, country & western, and rock and roll are all 
brought into ROR, as noted below. And the narrator seems to be addressing 
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a lover who is determined to leave him on the subject of growing up, of 
settling down, of not always trying to find greener grass elsewhere. 

How could one person be “just like” so many varied characters and situa- 
tions? Look at any one person’s life, and you will find the answer. There is 
no black and white answer to ROR, just as there are no black and white 
answers to the questions of life itself. Hunter’s hyperbolic use of the “just 
like” simile is a way of granting us the freedom to find our metaphors where 
we may, depending on the situation. 


Just like Jack the Ripper 


Jack the Ripper: Opening ROR is Jack #1, a notorious, mysterious, 
frightening, just plain bad individual whose identity remains unknown. Be- 
tween August 31 and November 9, 1888, five prostitutes in London were 
murdered by an assailant who identified himself in anonymous letters to the 
press as “Jack the Ripper.” The killer used a knife to cut throats and mutilate 
bodies. Over the years, many suggestions have been made to solve the puzzle 
of the madman’s identity. “Jack,” of course, is the colloquial equivalent of 
“John Doe.” The most famous theory is that the Ripper was Prince Albert— 
“Eddy’—of Wales, Duke of Clarence. For a thorough exploration of this 
theory, see Michael Harrison’s Clarence: Was He Jack the Ripper? The book 
concludes that a tutor of Eddy’s, one J. K. Stephen (a poet), was the actual 
murderer. Part of the evidence given by Harrison is an alleged similarity 
between poems sent to the press by the Ripper and Stephen’s own poetry. 

Another theory, which enjoyed brief popularity, was that “Jack” was ac- 
tually “Jill” the Ripper—based on the assumption that a woman would be 
less suspect, and could escape undetected while everyone searched for a male 
killer. 


Just like Mojo Hand 


Mojo Hand: A note in Golden Road, Winter 1984, stated that “Mojo Hand 
... Was a common term among rural blacks for a person with extraordinary 
or seemingly magical abilities, and was the name of a song recorded by 
Lightnin’ Hopkins.” This reference brings the blues into ROR. 

The Oxford English Dictionary (2nd ed.) does give a definition for “mojo”: 
“local U.S. [Prob. of Afr. orig.: cf. Gullah moco witchcraft, magic, Fula 
moco’o medicine man.] Magic, the art of casting spells; a charm or amulet 
used in such spells.” Further down in the definition, an example of usage 
speaks of a synonym for “mojo” being “lucky hand.” And yet another def- 
inition in the OED equates “mojo” with morphine. 

According to Hoodoo—Conjuration—Witchcraft—Rootwork: Beliefs Accepted 
by Many Negroes and White Persons, These Being Orally Recorded Among Blacks 
and Whites: “A hand is a magic helper, an object or act, which aids a person 
in obtaining a desire... hand has other names, among them—toby, guide, 
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shield, roots, mojo, jomo (transposition of syllables in mojo), and hoodoo 
bag” (Hyatt). 


Just like Billy Sunday 


Billy Sunday: Listed in The Baseball Encyclopedia as William Ashley (the 
Evangelist) Sunday, one of the founders of the American evangelistic move- 
ment—a precursor to those such as Billy Graham. He started out as a base- 
ball player for major league teams in Chicago, Pittsburgh, and Philadelphia, 
beginning his sports career in 1883 and quitting the game in 1890. He then 
began his religious career, starting out as a desk clerk at the YMCA, working 
his way up as a helper to itinerant preachers, and finally becoming the most 
popular evangelist of the time, preaching to huge crowds. 

Sunday’s style was highly flamboyant and included colloquial baseball 
lingo, which won him a mass audience. One important aspect of his road 
show was the music that accompanied it, which consisted of a huge choir, 
with piano and trombone. The music is said to have been “far from unc- 
tuous; it approached the jazzy” (Weisberger). 


In a shotgun ragtime band 


Shotgun: “Shotgun: passing into (adj). Made or done hastily or under 
pressure of necessity” (Oxford 1989). 

Ragtime Band: The phrase “ragtime band,” in popular music, conjures up 
the famous Irving Berlin song “‘Alexander’s Ragtime Band.” Evoking Irving 
Berlin is a way of evoking all of the Tin Pan Alley tradition of American 
popular music. The phrase “in a shotgun ragtime band” matches the rhythm 
of the Irving Berlin title perfectly. 

“Alexander’s Ragtime Band” was published in March of 1911, and was 
first popularized by Emma Carus. According to James J. Fuld, in his Book of 
World-Famous Music, “The ‘Alexander’ in the title is reportedly Jack (!) Al- 
exander a cornet-playing bandleader who died in 1958. It has been frequently 
pointed out that the song is not in real ragtime. Berlin was born in Temun, 
Russia in 1888” (Fuld 79). 

Alec Wilder, in his book American Popular Song: The Great Innovators, 
1900-1950, devotes 30 pages to the role of Irving Berlin, and comments as 
follows on the subject of ““Alexander’s Ragtime Band”: “I have heard enough 
ragtime to wonder why Alexander’s Ragtime Band was so titled. For I find 
no elements of ragtime in it, unless the word ‘ragtime’ simply specified the 
most swinging and exciting of the new American music. It is a very strong, 
solid song, verse and chorus. More than that, it is not crowded with notes. 
There are constant open spots in it. At the outset, in the verse, the first 
three measures begin on the second beat. This ‘kicks’ the song, and imme- 
diately. Incidentally, this is the earliest popular song I know of in which the 
verse and chorus are in different keys. . . . Could the slight, chromatic open- 
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ing phrase of the song have caused all the furor, the grass fire that spread 
over the face of Europe? Or was the restatement of this phrase a fourth 
higher the device which did the trick? In any event, the song was a high 
point in the evolution of popular music” (Wilder 94-95). 

Hunter, in alluding to Berlin’s song, manages to evoke two strains of 
American popular music simultaneously—ragtime and Tin Pan Alley. This 
becomes significant as ROR progresses, evoking more and more tributaries 
to the mainstream of American music. 


Just like New York City, 

Just like Fericho* 

Pace the halls and climb the walls 
Get out when they blow 


(Chorus) 
Did you say your name was 
Ramblin’ Rose?t 


*Jericho: This is a fairly obvious reference, but two things deserve note. 

1. The Biblical account of the fall of Jericho is found in the Book of 
Joshua, Chapter 6, vv. 1-20. 

2. The reference to Jericho also calls to mind the spiritual “Joshua Fit de 
Battle of Jericho.” Since so much of ROR evokes various aspects of American 
popular music, this evocation gains significance. In Wade in the Water, Ar- 
thur Jones entitles one entire chapter “Joshua Fit de Battle of Jericho: Strug- 
gle and Resistance.” “A song like ‘Joshua Fit de Battle of Jericho,’ for 
example, could honor the actions of any number of ‘Joshuas’ in the African 
community who led their people in battle in many different ‘Jerichos.’ It 
could also be used as biblical support for planned battles. For example, in 
his meetings with co-conspirators in Charleston, South Carolina, Denmark 
Vesey preached from the Bible, using verse from the book of Joshua to draw 
parallels between the biblical story of Joshua and the plans for the insurrec- 
tion in Charleston” (Jones 52). 

tRamblin’ Rose: Hunter might well have written “You never said your 
name was Ramblin’ Rose,” but chose not to, leaving the ambiguity of ROR 
firmly in place. 

A rambling rose is an old-fashioned and now rarely cultivated type of rose, 
which would spread low across the ground on long, whippy canes. Today, 
ramblers are usually grown as climbers. 

Three songs in American popular music have borne the name “‘Ramblin(g) 
Rose.” The most famous of the three is the 1962 “Ramblin? Rose,” words 
and music by Joe and Noel Sherman. It was introduced by Nat King Cole, 
who at first did not wish to record it. He was talked into it, however, by his 
12-year-old daughter (Natalie?) and her instincts were good because it was 
a hit, reaching the #2 position on the charts in August 1962. It has since 
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been recorded by Chuck Berry, Jerry Lee Lewis, and Willie Nelson, among 
others. The second most popular tune of this title is the 1948 “Rambling 
Rose” by Joseph McCarthy (not the infamous Senator McCarthy) and Joe 
Burke. The third, titled “Ramblin Rose,” is of unknown date, and was writ- 
ten by Wilkin and Burch, and recorded by Slim Whitman. The pre-punk 
band the MC5 also recorded this version on their 1969 album Kick Out the 
Jams. A fourth song, dating from 1931, is entitled “Marta (Rambling Rose 
of the Wildwood)” by Gilbert and Simons. 


Ramble on, baby 
Settle down easy 
Ramble on, Rose 


Just like Jack and Fill™ 


*Jack and Jill: This, perhaps the best-known nursery rhyme, is ingrained 
in our memories from early childhood. 

Jack #2 of ROR is thus introduced, along with his feminine counterpart. 
References to this pair predate even the nursery rhyme; Shakespeare says, 
“Jack shall have Jill, Nought shall go ill” (Midsummer Night’s Dream, act 3, 
scene 2, line 461), using the names in the general sense of “lad and lass.” 
(Also, in Love’s Labours Lost, there is the line “Jack hath not Gill” 
[5.02.875])—but that’s a different story, and there’s already plenty written 
on Shakespeare.) 

Many theories have arisen regarding the origin of the rhyme, but most 
agree that it can be traced to the Scandinavian Edda epic, and that it may 
have pagan ritualistic significance. To most listeners, however, Jack and Jill 
conjure up an image of childhood, just like Mama and Papa. 

As with much of ROR, there is music associated with the words, and as 
it is likely that most of us have chanted this nursery rhyme, the inclusion of 
Jack and Jill adds yet another component to the swirl of music conjured up 
by ROR. 


Jack and Jill and Old Dame Dob 


Jack and Jill 

Went up the hill, 

To fetch a pail of water; 
Jack fell down, 

And broke his crown, 

And Jill came tumbling after. 


Then up Jack got, 

And home did trot, 

As fast as he could caper, 
To old Dame Dob, 
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Who patched his nob 
With vinegar and brown paper. 


When Jill came in, 

How she did grin 

To see Jack’s paper plaster; 
Her mother, vexed, 

Did whip her next, 

For laughing at Jack’s disaster. 


Now Jack did laugh 

And Jill did cry, 

But her tears did soon abate; 
Then Jill did say, 

That they should play 

At see-saw across the gate. 


Mama told the sailor 

One beat up and one cool down 
Leave nothin’ for the tailor 
Just like Jack and Fill 

My Papa told the jailer 

One go up and one come down 


One goup...: The Annotated Mother Goose contains the following rhyme: 
“Gay go up and gay go down / To ring the bells of London Town” (Baring- 
Gould 253). 

Percy Green, in his A History of Nursery Rhymes, explains the rhyme as a 
children’s game: “This almost forgotten nursery song and game of “The 
Bells of London Town’ has a descriptive burden or ending to each line, 
giving an imitation of the sounds of the bell-peals of the principal churches 
in each locality of the City and the old London suburbs. The game is played 
by girls and boys holding hands and racing sideways, as they do in ‘Ring a 
Ring a Rosies,’ after each line has been sung as a solo by the children in 
turns. The ‘Gay go up and gay go down To ring the bells of London town’ 
is chorussed by all the company, and then the rollicking dance begins; the 
feet stamping out a noisy but enjoyable accompaniment to the words, ‘Gay 
go up, gay go down’ ” (Green 180). 

The line is also echoed in the folk song “Maid Freed from the Gallows,” 
and may therefore be a reference to hanging (Sharp #28, version H). The 
song is also registered as a child ballad—#95, “The Prickly Bush.” 

A side note, which reflects another aspect of Grateful Dead lyrics in gen- 
eral, is how it is possible to mis-hear lyrics in concert. At the closing of 
Winterland concert, I distinctly remember being so glad that I finally under- 
stood this line of “Ramble on Rose.” What I heard was: “Buckle up and 
buckle down: do yourself a favor.” And it still makes more sense to me than 
the “real” lyric. 
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Do yourself a favor 
(Chorus) 
(Bridge) 


I’m gonna sing you a hundred verses in ragtime 

I know this song it ain’t never gonna end 

I’m gonna march you up and down the local county line 
Take you to the leader of the band 


Leader of the band: Robert Hunter talks about this in his interview with 
Relix: “Relix: We’re interested in the ‘Leader of the band’ concept. ... Do 
you feel that there is a leader . . . ? Hunter: [partial response] Well, it would 
be hard to imagine the Grateful Dead without Garcia, wouldn’t it? Relix: 
Were you getting at anything like that in ‘Ramblin’ Rose?’ [sic] Was talking 
about taking someone to the leader of the band talking about the Dead per 
se? Hunter: I suppose there’s an element of the Dead in a lot of my songs. 
It’s hard to scramble it out from what’s pure fancy.” (Dym) 

This seems a fairly noncommittal reply, and is therefore consistent with 
ROR: Don’t tie it down, package it; don’t say this is what it means. It also 
seems worth noting the extensive parallels to “Alexander’s Ragtime Band,” 
with all its talk of a leader of the band. 


Just like Crazy Otto 


Crazy Otto: This reference is to one (or both?) of two pianists who were 
known by that name in the 1950s. The first was the German pianist Fritz 
Schulz-Reichel, whose career was comparable to that of Peter Schickele, who 
composes under the pseudonym of P.D.Q Bach. Schulz-Reichel alternated 
between playing “serious” music and playing ragtime, for which he donned 
an absurd-looking fake goatee and Kaiser Willie mustache, along with the 
moniker “Otto der Schrage” (Crazy Otto). 

Most reference works on ragtime that mention a Crazy Otto, however, 
are referring to Johnny Maddox, another popular piano player. A phone call 
from Maddox to me on October 22, 1997, revealed the entire story of Mad- 
dox’s association with the Crazy Otto name and music. Maddox says that a 
returning GI brought back a copy of the Otto der Schrage record from 
Germany, and took it to the deejay Walt Henrich at WERE radio in Cleve- 
land. Henrich in turn brought it to Bill Randall, also a deejay at that station, 
who played some tracks from the record on the air. Such was the reaction 
of the listening public, that Randall got in touch with Randy Wood, who 
was a producer of “copy” records and who, in turn, commissioned Maddox 
to record a copy of the ragtime pieces as a medley, which was released as 
“The Crazy Otto Medley—Played by Johnny Maddox.” 

At the time, 1954, Maddox was rated the number one jukebox artist in 
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America, independent of any association with Crazy Otto. According to 
Maddox, it was a common practice at the time for independent producers 
to commission “cover records”—virtual note-for-note copies of records that 
were not readily available. Maddox never wanted to be known as Crazy Otto, 
though, and he only released one other record that contained a reference to 
the character—Crazy Otto Piano. He released over forty albums of ragtime 
and other popular piano pieces under his own name. His biggest album, 
mentioned in most standard ragtime discographies, was Authentic Ragtime. 
(As an interesting side note, Maddox noted that many of today’s reverential 
ragtime performers make the music sound like it belongs in a funeral home 
rather than for dancing.) Maddox hailed from Gallatin, Tennessee. 


Just like Wolfman Jack 


Wolfman Jack: An elusive character in more ways than one, Wolfman 
Jack’s given name was Bob Smith. Born in Brooklyn in 1938, Wolfman says, 
“We all emulated the Black culture. There wasn’t any other.” His major 
early influence was a Black deejay named Dr. Jive, and while still a teenager 
he dropped out of school and hit the road—heading south—working for 
rhythm and blues radio stations. Finally, in 1957, he became station manager 
and late-night deejay at XERF in Ciudad Acuna, just over the Mexican bor- 
der from Del Rio, Texas. On a good night, you could hear him north to 
Canada and west to California, as Mexican stations were allowed far higher 
wattage than American stations. Throughout the late fifties and all through 
the sixties, Wolfman cultivated a vocal persona that led everyone to think 
he was actually a Black deejay. With his first appearance in the flesh, in the 
movie American Graffiti, he shocked everyone with the revelation that he 
was, indeed, white. “Nobody knew if I was white or black or whatever,” he 
said in an interview with Time in 1973, “and I kept the mystique up. No 
pictures, no interviews.” 

The appellation “Wolfman” conjures up a wild and supernatural being, 
as introduced into American pop culture with the 1941 movie The Wolf Man, 
starring Lon Chaney, Jr. (See “Werewolves of London” by Warren Zevon, 
for mention of Chaney in song.) 

Bela Lugosi as Frankenstein’s monster met Chaney as the wolf man in a 
1943 sequel, Frankenstein Meets the Wolf Man. They reunited in the 1944 
film House of Frankenstein. And, of course, they meet again in ROR. 

Wolfman Jack appears as Jack #3 in ROR. 

As a side note, it is probable that Hunter assumed, as did everyone else, 
that Wolfman Jack was Black, as ROR predates his public appearance. 


Sittin’ plush with a royal flush* 
Aces back to back 
Just like Mary Shelleyt 
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Just like Frankenstein™* 
Clank your chains and count your change 
Try to walk the linef$ 


*Royal Flush, Aces Back to Back: The phrase “back to back” is said of 
the first two hole cards in seven-card stud poker, or of the hole card and 
the first upcard when they are paired or “wired.” Thus, the hand being 
described is a seven-card stud-poker hand just prior to the dealing of the 
final down card, made up of 10, jack, queen, king, and ace all of one suit 
(the highest hand in poker), with an extra ace in the hole. 

tMary (Wollstonecraft) Shelley (1797-1851): Author of Frankenstein 
(1818). Her mother was the famous early feminist theorist Mary Wollstone- 
craft. She married Percy Shelley, the poet, at age 16, and wrote Frankenstein 
at the suggestion of her husband and Lord Byron after beginning the story 
as impromptu entertainment around the fire in Geneva, in the summer of 
1816. 

*“Frankenstein: Hunter probably means to refer not to Victor Franken- 
stein, the doctor who created a monster in Mary Shelley’s book, but to the 
monster himself. Castle Frankenstein still stands near Darmstadt, West Ger- 
many. Konrad Dippel (1673-1734) spent his youth there, and later studied 
alchemy at Giessen University under the name “Frankensteina,” and had 
particular interest in the theories fashionable at the time concerning the life 
force. 

++Walk the Line: This saying seems to have its origin in an old sobriety 
test given to sailors—walking between two parallel lines chalked onto the 
deck, also known as “walking the chalk.” The meaning of the saying in the 
present day is inclusive of sobriety but is much broader, having to do with 
good behavior—usually under some form of pressure or even duress. 

The line also summons up echoes of Johnny Cash and his 1956 song “I 
Walk the Line,” adding some country flavor to the stew that already includes 
everything from ragtime to “Dark Star.” 


(Repeat chorus and bridge) 


Goodbye, Mama and Papa 

Goodbye, Jack and Fill 

The grass ain’t greener, the wine ain’t sweeter 
either side of the bill*** 


*The Grass Ain’t Greener: For an incredible essay on the proverb, see 
Mieder 1995. 

Old proverbs are usually a breeze to track down, as they have been the 
subject of study for years. A large number of books cataloging and indexing 
proverbs have been written, dating back to the biblical book of Proverbs. 
However, a determined search for the origin of the saying “The grass is 
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always greener on the other side of the hill (or fence)” yielded not a clue. 
Finally, an inquiry sent to the Bay Area Library and Information Service 
turned up a file on the phrase, and its origins turn out to be quite ancient— 
most likely predating the Latin authors whose work contains the seed of the 
quotation. Both Ovid and Juvenal wrote lines that, in translation, turned 
into the proverb we know. Ovid’s appears in his Avs Amatoria (The Art of 
Love), book 1, line 349: “Fertilior seges est alienis semper in agris” (The 
crop seems always more productive in our neighbors field). Juvenal writes 
in his Satires (XIV, line 142): “Majorque videtur et melior vicina seges” (And 
the crop of our neighbor seems greater and better than our own). 

The earliest notation of “the grass is greener” as an American phrase is 
found in an article by Helen Pearce in the California Folklore Quarterly (vol. 
5, July 1946), entitled “Folk Sayings in a Pioneer Family of Western 
Oregon.” She recorded the phrase as “The greener pasture’s over yonder.” 

Regardless of these findings, it seems unlikely that Robert Hunter was 
actually familiar with Ovid and Juvenal and their versions of this phrase. I 
believe the source is much closer, and that the line merits comparison with 
the line about Jericho earlier in ROR, as a couple of possible sources in 
American popular song of the 1960s are much more easily identified, namely, 
the two songs “Green, Green” and “The Grass Is Greener.” Many of us 
can hum the first, which dates from 1963, words and music by Barry 
McGuire and Randy Sparks, and is based on fragments of traditional ma- 
terial, according to its authors. (This “fragmentary material” has yet to come 
to light.) The song was a hit record for the New Christy Minstrels. The 
second tune was written by Barry Mann and Mike Anthony, and was a best- 
selling record for Brenda Lee—also in 1963. 


Did you say your name was 
Ramblin’ Rose? 

Ramble on, baby 

Settle down easy 

Ramble on, Rose 


NOTE 


The Annotated Grateful Dead Lyrics is available on the World Wide Web at 
arts.ucsc.edu/gdead/agdl> 
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“Laid My Proposition Down / Laid It on 
the Line’: Gambling and the Storyteller in 
Robert Hunter's Lyrics 


Anissa Craghead 


In some notable ways, the preface to the hardcover edition of Robert Hun- 
ter’s A Box of Rain, the definitive text of Hunter’s lyrics published in 1990, 
differs from the preface to the paperback edition of A Box of Rain, published 
in 1993. In the preface to the hardcover edition, Hunter explains his reasons 
for publishing the collection: 


Aficionados of the work will find a few unsupposed things lurking in familiar 
lines. Stranger things thought to have been heard may not be found at all. My 
inclination has been to forgo printing lyrics on the jackets of recordings and 
let the songs live out their lives in the listener’s ear. However, an exact ac- 
counting is not a bad idea in case someone has put it together all wrong and 
is about to make his move . . . or in the event that a congressional committee 
decides to investigate the Dead for satanic and/or liberal content. (1990 iii) 


Here, Hunter refers to the motivation for the collection with a phrase 
linked to gaming; Hunter wants to thwart the outsider who may be “about 
to make his move,” as one would take a turn at chess or checkers. This 
reference launches remarks made in the preface to the later paperback edi- 
tion, which builds on the gaming reference by directly mentioning gambling, 
a theme that runs through the body of Hunter’s lyrics. In the preface to the 
paperback edition, Hunter briefly describes his 1967 journey to join the 
Grateful Dead. He mentions a “surreal layover in Denver” without further 
explanation, but he details his stop in Nevada this way: “By the time I hit 
Nevada, I had a dime in my pocket which I put in a slot machine and 
parlayed into enough to make a phone call and tell the guys I was on my 
way” (1993 v). This excerpt significantly intertwines the act of gambling and 
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the act of discourse (or, more specifically, rhetoric) with the use of the term 
“parlayed.” According to The Compact Oxford English Dictionary, “parlay” 
means “to apply the money staked, together with the money won on a bet, 
in continuing to bet on the same” or “to increase (capital) by means of 
gambling; more generally, to exploit (a circumstance) for gain, to transform 
(an asset, advantage, etc.) into something considerably greater or more valu- 
able” (1276). In other words, “parlay” means to bet it all, let it ride, and 
make a mint (or at least enough for an out-of-state phone call), but it also 
means to use personal power to “exploit” a situation or to “transform” 
something one already possesses “for gain.” 

The part of that definition related to the ability to “transform” an “asset” 
or “advantage” becomes more interesting when we consider that the word 
“parlay” is a homonym for the word “parley” (and The Compact Oxford En- 
glish Dictionary notes that these words are sometimes used interchangeably). 
“Parley,” a word derived from the French verb “parler” (to speak), means 
both “to converse” and “a conference for debating the points in a dispute 
...an informal conference with an enemy, under a truce, for the discussion 
of terms, or the mutual arrangement of matters” (1276). Hence, the way 
that Hunter describes his memory of gambling in Las Vegas sounds like he 
spoke to the slot machine, and after hearing his story, the machine agreed 
to spit out adequate funds for a telephone call to San Francisco as payment 
for the entertainment or persuasiveness of Hunter’s words. Thus, in this 
recollection, Hunter establishes his real asset (the method constructed fig- 
uratively as the means used to transform that “dime” into enough cash to 
make the call, as well as the impetus for this trip to join the band) as his 
own ability to manipulate language, and he establishes that asset in the 
framework of a gambling scene. 

This chapter argues that the link between gambling and discourse/rhetoric 
that Hunter constructs in his preface to the paperback edition of A Box of 
Rain offers a new perspective on Hunter’s lyrics that present gambling 
scenes. These lyrics provide insight into the relationship of the storyteller 
and the musician, construct a link between gambling and writing, and un- 
cover issues of control related to storytelling, including issues of ownership 
of the word. When one examines the gambling scenes that Hunter con- 
structs in his lyrics, competing roles begin to show themselves, especially 
the competition between the storyteller, or lyricist, and the musician or mu- 
sic maker. 

The gambling scenes throughout the lyrics fall into two distinct catego- 
ries: what I will call “games of chance,” including roulette, slots, and dice 
games, and “games of skill,” or card games. Games of chance are based on 
luck, and are often played against the abstract “house.” In Hunter’s lyrics, 
games of chance most often appear in third-person narratives; for instance, 
in “Tennessee Jed,” the protagonist plays the slots, and the wheels come 
up—‘‘Better head back to Tennessee, Jed” (Hunter 1990, 237), and in “Delia 
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Dylon and Staggerlee,” the throwing of “lucky dice” (1990 56) causes the 
narrative’s conflict. Perhaps because they appear in third-person narratives 
and are, therefore, more removed from the narrator, or storyteller, than in 
a first-person narrative, or perhaps because they involve games of chance 
rather than skill, Hunter does not construct a strong link between gambling 
and writing in these scenes that deal with games of chance. 

The second category, “games of skill,” provides the vehicle through which 
Hunter most thoroughly explores the link between writing and gambling 
and the relationship of storyteller/lyricist to musician. Unlike games of 
chance, games of skill require a player to use strategy—based on prior gam- 
bling experience combined with luck—to win the competition. In Hunter’s 
lyrics, scenes that depict games of skill often have a first-person narrator, 
and that narrator usually plays the game in an intimate setting against other 
characterized players rather than against an abstract house. It is in these 
scenes that the link between gambling and writing/storytelling is exposed in 
the most immediate, personal way. For that reason, this chapter concentrates 
on Hunter’s presentation of games of skill. 

The best example of a lyric that uses a game of skill to demonstrate the 
connection between writing/storytelling and gambling is “Deal.” This lyric 
literally describes a card game with two players. One player is the narrator, 
the “T” of the lyric, who has “been gambling hereabouts / for ten good solid 
years” (1990 55), and the other player is the opponent, “You.” 

In his presentation of these two characters, Hunter introduces the nar- 
rator/protagonist in the role of storyteller by the fact that we, the listeners, 
hear this lyric’s words through the filter of the narrator persona; what we 
know, the storyteller tells us. Reinforcing this role, the narrator relates his 
storytelling powers by saying, “If I told you all that went down / it would 
burn off both your ears” (1990 55). This claim demonstrates a command of 
language, of the power of the word; the storyteller has control of the tale, 
which can affect (inflict injury and pain on, or even transform the physical 
appearance of) those who hear it. The story is depicted here as a kind of 
weapon that may be wielded by the storyteller; therefore, the story imbues 
its teller with power. 

In “Deal,” the protagonist, drawing from that ten years of experience, 
instructs the seemingly less experienced opponent persona (the reader/lis- 
tener) in the ways of gambling. The refrain of the lyric is peppered with 
imperatives to teach the greener player, the listener: 


It goes to show you don’t ever know 
Watch each card you play 

and play it slow 

Wait until your deal come round 

Don’t you let that deal go down. (1990 55) 
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These lines, and the lyric as a whole, have often been interpreted as a warn- 
ing against buying drugs from a stranger; yet, regardless of the meaning of 
the warning, these lines certainly are cautionary. Literally, the protagonist 
warns his opponent to “watch,” to “wait,” to assess the situation before 
making a move. In other words, he recommends that we observe, be patient, 
and see the whole scene. In order to control the situation we must try to 
fully understand the other players and the game itself; we must know the 
whole story before taking the risk. Therefore, the narrator defines this gam- 
bling scene, the card game, as a game of skill, not luck, where each player 
has some ability to control the outcome of the game. Each player can protect 
him or herself, can ensure that the deal doesn’t go down. If a player loses, 
he or she allowed it to happen by not taking control, by moving too quickly, 
by acting without enough information to back a decision, by risking too 
much, or by some combination of these mistakes. 

We soon discover that the other player, the narrator’s opponent/student, 
is the “You” of the lyric, and this character is constructed in the role of the 
musician/music maker. The narrator defines the opponent’s role in the fifth 
verse by apologizing, “I hate to leave you sitting here / composin’ lonesome 
blues” (1990 55). This role is reinforced by the opponent’s silence during 
the lyric. The narrator controls the flow of language, talking out the whole 
lyric for the opponent and listener/reader; the opponent has no language. 
Apparently, he cannot command words, but he can command music in his 
composition of “lonesome blues.” In this lyric, therefore, the storyteller and 
the musician are quite literally constructed as gaming opponents, as adver- 
saries that must “parley” with one another to “parlay” their wagers into 
wealth. 

Regardless of the abundance of gambling advice the narrator dispenses, 
the competition inherent in this meeting defines its outcome; one player 
must win, the other lose. It seems that the experienced storyteller is victo- 
rious here, leaving his opponent to compose his “lonesome blues.” I argue 
that the storyteller is victorious precisely because he describes his opponent’s 
music as “lonesome blues”—the word “lonesome” signifying lacking in cash 
as well as companionship, and “blues” connoting the music of wanting, of 
a downtrodden, broken-hearted individual. However, it is critical to note 
that the storyteller’s victory occurs without the telling of the story that he 
possesses, the one that can “burn off both your ears” (1990 55), or, more 
likely, his victory takes place because his story isn’t told. The storyteller does 
not tell the tales of his experience during the course of the game; he never 
transforms us with tales of his escapades. This relates directly to the idea 
that a player can exert control over the competition. The narrator does not 
allow himself to lose this game because he maintains his defensive posture; 
he holds his hand close, watching and waiting, distracting his opponent and 
the reader/listener with his didactic monologue. His approach to the com- 
petition demands that he act only when he is sure, and that he risk only 
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what he can comfortably lose. Here, the collective tales of ten years’ worth 
of gambling are the narrator’s most valuable asset and are, therefore, a com- 
modity too precious to gamble. Consequently, the scene unfolds without a 
verbal exchange, or “parley,” between the players, and the narrator’s op- 
ponent is not given what he needs to win (i.e., the whole story). “Deal” 
implies that once the story is out, its teller loses; control and ownership of 
the word is lost as the story becomes public property and can be appropriated 
by an opponent and the reader/listener. On the other hand, it seems that 
the opponent can, without risk, find consolation for his defeat in his music. 

On one level, “Deal” adheres to the idea put forth by Robinson and Town 
that “To be in charge of the telling of the story is to rewrite” (Robinson 
and Town, 193). In this lyric, to have command of a story is to conquer, to 
make history, but in the telling of the story, in the revision, there is loss. 
Though in “Deal,” the narrator’s losing opponent, the musician, is silent 
throughout while the victorious storyteller talks his way to a winning hand, 
what the storyteller says is not a gamble because it is not his real asset. What 
he does not say is the real issue here. The hint of a secret, burning, powerful 
story used to tantalize the opponent, yet otherwise absent in the lyric, sug- 
gests that telling a story is giving over control to another and is unacceptable. 
We are repeatedly told to maintain control at all times: “Don’t you /et that 
deal go down[emphasis mine]” (Hunter 1990, 55). Instead, we must “wait” 
and “watch,” never giving control to our opponents, never showing our 
hand. Though, as Gillian Beer insists, “Gambling puts goods in jeopardy in 
hope of gain” (Beer 104), we see in this lyric that in risking the story, the 
jeopardy outweighs the hope of gain. 

Like “Deal,” Hunter’s “Loser” also warns against losing control and, 
more subtly, against the gambling of the story, but “Loser” does not handle 
the issue as thoroughly as “Deal.” In a 1996 electronic conversation, Beau 
Jose Davidson asks, “Do you think the gambler in the song ‘Loser’ cheats 
at the end of the song or do you think he loses?” He goes on to explain, “I 
had the impression from the line: ‘I can tell the Queen of Diamonds by the 
way she shines (sic), that the protagonist had something (so to speak) up 
his sleeve” (Davidson; Hunter 1990, 138). Toby Chamberlain answers with 
this insight: 


Pd also taken the song in a negative meaning, with the last lines, “got no 
chance of losing,” being the empty hope of a gambling addict. . . . The last 
verse now conjures up a scene of drunk card players placing high bets (“‘ev- 
erybody’s bragging and drinking that wine”), and the main character getting 
a Queen of Diamonds to form a winning hand (“the inside straight”) and the 
last lines become positive. He really does think he’ll win! ...no, he doesn’t 
cheat—he loses... . it could, however, be about a long time loser who finally 
wins big time! 
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Chamberlain’s ideas directly relate to the themes introduced in “Deal.” The 
first-person narrator of “Loser,” who asks “sweet Suzy” for “ten gold dol- 
lars” (Hunter 1990, 138) to keep him in the card game, recognizes that 
“Everybody’s bragging and drinking that wine” (1990 138) or, as Chamber- 
lain puts it, that the narrator is playing against “drunk card players placing 
high bets.” The narrator recognizes that his opponents lack control; they 
are gambling their respective stories by “bragging,” and are not displaying 
the controlled patience and focus required to win the game. They are dis- 
tracted by one another and by wine. The narrator of “Loser” sees this as 
an excellent opportunity to win: “I got no chance of losing this time” (1990 
138). The lyric ends before we learn whether or not the protagonist of 
“Loser” breaks his losing streak, but I do believe that the scene in the last 
verse, as described above, certainly puts the odds in his favor. 

Other lyrics, such as “Jack Straw,” portray life as a game of chance, as in 
“Now the die is shaken / Now the die must fall” (Hunter 1990, 113), and 
explore the result of gambling a story. In “Jack Straw,” our narrator says, 
“We can share what we got of yours / "Cause we done shared all of mine” 
(1990 113), but he goes on to tell the tale of his misdeed. The lyric dem- 
onstrates that our narrator has given over everything, including the tale he 
tells here, to someone else; he has nothing left, no assets, no advantage. In 
fact, his story, his life, has been gambled away. He has been transformed in 
the manner to which the narrator of “Deal” threatens to transform his op- 
ponent. Jack Straw confesses: 


Hurts my ears to listen, Shannon 

Burns my eyes to see 

Cut down a man in cold blood, Shannon 
Might as well be me. (1990 113) 


As Jack Straw tells his story, we see its power to transform the teller, rather 
than the one to whom it is told. The “Jack Straw” lyric proclaims, “There 
ain’t a winner in this game” (1990 113). In this lyric, Hunter uses an inter- 
esting mix of first- and third-person narration to include and then exclude 
the narrator from the lyric’s losing game and, more importantly, to show, 
as discussed above, the powerful effect of the telling of the story. “Jack 
Straw” reinforces the ideas related to storytelling and gambling presented 
in “Deal” and “Loser” by teaching us that offering, or gambling, the story— 
relinquishing control and ownership of the story—can lead to loss, pain, and 
evil. 

In addition, lyrics like “Dire Wolf” and “Lady with a Fan” (the first song 
in the “Terrapin Suite”) handle the same sorts of issues as the other lyrics 
discussed, but in very different ways. “Dire Wolf” presents a fantasy in 
which a wolf plays cards with the narrator of the tale. The fantastic quality 
of the characters and plot of this lyric draws attention to its fictionality; 
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therefore, the storytelling here is never hidden, not possessed by a character 
or held back. Though this is a first-person narrative, I believe that neither 
of the characters are aligned with the role of the storyteller; the lyric itself 
is the storyteller. 

In this lyric, there is a card game in which the issue of control again lies 
at the center; however, this game of cards is not a game of skill. We discover 
that the game itself is a symbol of the protagonist’s lack of control: “I cut 
my deck to the Queen of Spades / but the cards were all the same” (Hunter 
1990, 58). This fated night progresses to the murder of our narrator as the 
story unfolds. Notably, as the murder occurs, and “The Dire Wolf collects 
his due,” music is heard: “the boys sing round the fire” (1990 58). The 
music is outside of the scene, an elegy song sung for a murdered man who 
could not control his fate. Hence, the story is primary and the music is its 
background; they do not oppose each other in this game of chance. 

Conversely, in “Lady with a Fan,” we lose the card game altogether; in- 
stead, there is a contest to retrieve a woman’s fan from “the lion’s den” 
(1990 311). The man who successfully retrieves the fan will “gain” the lady. 
The lyric admits the act requires skill because the “sailor,” who comes out 
of the den with the fan, uses “strategy” to do so. Importantly, this lyric 
explicitly discusses the role of the storyteller; the whole scene is presented 
like a film: “While the storyteller speaks” in “token lines suggesting rhythm” 
(1990 311). The storyteller here embodies both lyricist and musician; like a 
magician, he conjures up images but will not assess them: 


you decide if he was wise 

The storyteller makes no choice 
soon you will not hear his voice 
his job is to shed light 

and not to master. (1990 311) 


We soon discover that the assessment of the story is critical to the listeners; 
they need to know how it all turns out. In other words, that assessment is 
critical to the storyteller’s control: 


Since the end is never told 

we pay the teller off in gold 

in hopes he will come back 

but he cannot be bought or sold. (1990 311) 


Thus, the storyteller of “Lady with a Fan,” as in the other lyrics discussed 
in this chapter, holds back a critical element of the story that the listener 
wants to know and possess. By withholding that part of the story, the sto- 
ryteller gains riches, as a gambler would, and the interest of the crowd. In 
this lyric, the storyteller retains his power by divulging only part of the tale. 
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As recently as in his elegy for Jerry Garcia (Hunter 1995), which was not 
designed to be interpreted by someone else, Hunter continues, although 
more tenuously, to explore gambling motifs and the relationship of the sto- 
ryteller to the music maker. Hunter writes to and about Garcia as, “our 
good old Jack O’ Diamonds / become the King of Hearts”; Garcia has been 
transformed; he is now a higher card, a harder hand to beat. That gambling 
metaphor is embedded in the elegy that discusses the relationship of Hunter 
(lyricist) and Garcia (musician). Hunter calls it: 


sentiments so bold 
that dare to step across the line 
to tell what must be told, 


so PI] just say I love you, 
which I never said before. (1995) 


Here we have multiple meanings of “the line” that is crossed. In one sense, 
it is death, in another, social expectations, and in still another, the gaming 
motif as seen in other lyrics—for example, the quote from “Ship of Fools” 
(Hunter 1990, 201) used in the title of this chapter. But it is important that 
the line is crossed with words; “sentiments so bold” are gambled; Hunter 
tells “what must be told,” and it is something “never said before.” Seem- 
ingly, it is a serious risk to put forth something so hidden, so dear. However, 
this particular gamble of the story, or the truth, is a safe one because it is a 
postmortem confession; there is little risk involved. 

A friend reacted to the ideas expressed in this chapter in the following 
way: “I have always taken the surrender to chance to be one of the most 
fundamental and beautiful themes in the Grateful Dead phenomenon” 
(Noonan 1996). There is that feeling in Hunter’s lyrics. He created and 
handed over lyrics to the Grateful Dead for many years. However, as dis- 
cussed in this chapter, in certain lyrics there exists an undercurrent of ques- 
tioning about ownership of the word. Accordingly, some of the ideas related 
to the storyteller’s struggle with ownership of the story may be translated 
into the lyricist’s struggle with ownership of the lyrics. 

In the case of Hunter’s relationship to the Grateful Dead, there is a com- 
plex progression from the creation of the lyric to the eventual song, the 
words and music someone sings in their Volkswagen bus on the way to a 
show. This progression includes the creation of the lyrics, the creation of 
the music (possibly by someone else) to accompany the words, the perfor- 
mance of the song (possibly by another performer), the recording of the 
song at a show (in the case of the Dead, infrequently in a studio), and, fi- 
nally, the appropriation of the song by the audience (who has heard as 
many variations of the song as shows attended). The natural result of this 
progression is, as Hunter calls it, the song in a state of flux. And when you 
see the process as such, it is easy to imagine that the lyricist, the one who, 
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though responsible for the first step in the progression gives the story over 
to the succeeding steps in the progression, would struggle with issues of 
ownership. 

The prefaces to the hardcover and paperback editions of A Box of Rain 
both maintain Hunter’s stance that the lyrics printed in the collection “are 
no more ‘the real ones’ than those that may have spoken to some of you” 
and that he hopes that “the intended words will provide you with an inter- 
esting, if not convincing, variant on the words some of you actually heard” 
(Hunter 1990, iii and 1993 v). However, let us pose, or rather reconsider, 
the following questions: What is the purpose of the Box of Rain collection, 
the definitive collection of the original, exact, “correct” lyrics? What impact 
does this collection have on an understanding of the songs that Hunter 
helped create? Why aren’t bootleg tapes of Grateful Dead shows or unau- 
thorized collections of Hunter’s songs, which often misquote the lyrics, 
enough? It seems that the fictional storyteller and the living lyricist may 
have something in common: a desire to take or to retain ownership of the 
words that he has created. In the words of “Black Muddy River,” Hunter 
allows us to peek into a self-created world in which he can “sing me a song 
of my own” (1990 17). 


NOTES 


A version of the preceding was presented as a paper on March 27, 1996, at the 
1996 National Popular Culture Association Conference in Las Vegas, NV, and an- 
other version was presented on January 29, 1998, at the 1998 Southwest Popular 
Culture Conference in Lubbock, TX. 

I extend my heartfelt thanks to Trish and Joe, who offered me interesting per- 
spectives, sage advice, and a deep love for the music during the development of this 
piece. I couldn’t have done it without you. 
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Grateful Dead: Manifestations from the 
Collective Unconscious 


Mary Goodenough 


According to C. G. Jung, the unconscious processes serve to balance con- 
scious aspects of the psyche. He writes: “The unconscious processes that 
compensate the conscious ego contain all those elements that are necessary 
for the self-regulation of the psyche as a whole” (1971 127). This is so not 
only on the individual level but also on the collective level. It therefore 
follows that a society driven by unchecked material consumption would also 
manifest an intense but unconscious thirst for spiritual fulfillment. 

The Grateful Dead emerged to satiate that need. The devotion of the 
Deadheads can be understood on the collective level as religious mania. Mir- 
cea Eliade, renowned scholar of world religions, writes: “Religious man 
thirsts for the real. By every means at his disposal, he seeks to reside at the 
very source of primordial reality’ (1987 80). Countless Deadheads, over 
three decades, used every means at their disposal to follow the Dead, for 
Grateful Dead concerts were a manifestation of such a primordial reality. 
Jung also writes: “Groups, communities, and even whole nations can be 
seized ... by psychic epidemics” (1990 278). The Grateful Dead phenome- 
non can also be understood as a “psychic epidemic,” that is, an autonomous 
movement from the realms of the collective unconscious. 

This spiritual need coupled with the psychedelic experimentation of the 
sixties opened a channel directly from the collective unconscious to produce 
the Grateful Dead. Stanislav Grof, pioneer of LSD research and explorer of 
non-ordinary states of consciousness, writes: 


Psychedelic substances are extremely powerful tools for opening the depths of 
the unconscious and the heights of the superconscious. They have great pos- 
itive potential and can also present grave dangers, depending on the circum- 
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stances. The work with them should be approached with great seriousness and 
respect. (1988 291) 


Although the Merry Pranksters’ experimentation with psychedelics during 
the acid tests of the sixties was perhaps not undertaken as seriously as medical 
researchers would have preferred, the evolution of the Grateful Dead com- 
munity from these infamous tests can nonetheless be regarded as an indicator 
of the imbalances of modern society. That is, the Grateful Dead phenom- 
enon emerged to guide a materially motivated but spiritually vacuous society 
back to its archetypal origins, which are rooted in firsthand experience of a 
sacred reality. 

Mythologist Joseph Campbell recognized a Grateful Dead concert as the 
reenactment of ancient rituals wherein communities collectively experienced 
a direct connection to divinity (Brandelius 234). He believed that Grateful 
Dead shows were a modern Western manifestation of initiation rites from 
the collective unconscious and, moreover, that the Grateful Dead phenom- 
enon evolved in the latter half of the twentieth century to help Western 
civilization recover from the spiritual poverty of modern society. 

Eliade describes a traditional society’s initiation rites in this way: 


The term initiation in the most general sense denotes a body of rites and oral 
teachings whose purpose is to produce a decisive alteration in the religious and 
social status of the person initiated. In philosophical terms, the initiation is 
equivalent to a basic change in existential condition; the novice emerges from 
his ordeal endowed with a totally different being from that which he possessed 
before his initiation; he becomes another. . . . Initiation introduces the candidate 
into the human community and into the world of spiritual and cultural values. 
(1965 x) 


Among traditional societies, initiations were among the most important re- 
ligious ceremonies because it was through these rites of passage that initiates 
received spiritual training and traditional knowledge. Thus, initiates not only 
were physically transformed from boys and girls into men and women, but 
also learned the values, morals, and sacred history—that is, the mythology— 
particular to their tribe. As a result of the Enlightenment and the Industrial 
Age, however, science has debunked traditional mythologies and replaced 
them with empirical knowledge. Science has unveiled the mysteries of na- 
ture, and as a consequence, we live in an age without myths. In our current 
age of information, no spiritual training is required in order to gain mastery 
of facts, and initiation rites have fallen into obscurity. 

Although they were neither conceived of nor consciously structured as 
such, Grateful Dead shows served the function of a traditional society’s ini- 
tiation rites for several generations of Deadheads. Certain archetypes or pri- 
mordial images are contained within and arise out of the music itself, and 
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the behavior of Deadheads surrounding the musical performances of the 
Grateful Dead resembled the initiation rites of traditional societies. 

Eliade also asserts that there are three kinds of initiation in traditional 
societies: puberty rites, initiation into secret societies, and shamanic initiation 
(1965 129). What these initiations have in common, and what they all have 
in common with a Grateful Dead show, is the establishment of sacred space, 
the altering of consciousness, and a death-rebirth ordeal that results in the 
awakening of the spirit into another realm of being. 

The establishment of sacred space began when the doors to the concert 
hall were opened. Deadheads who wanted to be close to the stage laid down 
blankets and mats to define their sacred space, while those who cared more 
about finding room to dance filed in later and sat in clusters on the floor. 
Scents of sage, incense, and cannabis permeated the air as anticipation 
mounted and an aura of the sublime infiltrated the crowd. The pre-show 
definition of sacred space was both jovial and holy. Everyone did what they 
wanted, as long as it didn’t impinge on someone else’s sacred space. 

Once people got settled in their sacred space, the rituals for entering an 
altered state of consciousness took place. Ingestion of psychedelic substances 
was the primary means of altering consciousness; however, drumming, 
breath work, meditation, and yoga were not uncommon sights during this 
interim between the establishment of sacred space and the performance it- 
self. The coincidence of psychedelics and the Grateful Dead thus reflects 
that from time immemorial, altered states of consciousness have been an 
integral component of traditional societies’ religious ceremonies. 

The first set typically ran for about an hour and usually consisted primarily 
of fast, upbeat songs. Grateful Dead originals and songs originally performed 
by other artists that contained frequent references to animals (e.g., “Bird- 
song,” “Dire Wolf,” “Little Red Rooster,” and “Walking the Dog”) were 
included. The appearance of animals in the Dead’s repertoire perhaps re- 
flects an unconscious invocation to the totem animals of shamanic initiations. 

Eliade thus describes the death-rebirth archetype as it appears in tradi- 
tional societies’ initiation rites: 


The majority of initiatory ordeals more or less clearly imply a ritual death 
followed by resurrection or a new birth. The central moment in every initiation 
is represented by the ceremony symbolizing the death of the novice and his 
return to the fellowship of the living. (1965 xii) 


As we shall see, this initiatory ordeal occurred within the musical structure 
of a Grateful Dead concert, particularly in the second half of the second set. 
The death-rebirth experience also occurs within the psyche in an altered 
state of consciousness (Grof 1988, 7-37). Thus both the concert’s musical 
structure and the extraordinary states of consciousness of many Deadheads 
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gave rise to the psycho-spiritual experience of death and rebirth at a Grateful 
Dead performance. 

The first three or four songs of the second set carried the audience up to 
the heights, but then, during the improvisational “drums and space” segment 
of the concert, the audience encountered chaos, disintegration of the ego, 
and perhaps even symbolic dismemberment or death; rhythms and chords 
ranging from harmonic to discordant carried Deadheads to the depths. After 
what was sometimes close to an hour-long “drums and space” encounter 
with chaos, the unorganized sound gradually wove its way back into the 
introduction of a song of the wild, Dionysian variety. This was followed by 
a slowly building revelatory type of song, which reached a crescendo and 
peaked in a moment of epiphany or rebirth. 

The last song of the set usually echoed the upbeat, transcendent nature 
of the second part of the previous piece, and then the band left the stage. 
They almost always reemerged to play an encore, often of a more peaceful 
nature but one that nonetheless recalled the journey into the depths and 
evoked images from the unconscious, such as “Black Muddy River,” “Broke- 
down Palace,” or “Attics of My Life.” After the show, people often looked 
as though they had just returned from a long journey of spiritual dimensions. 
Deadheads sensed a unity far greater than the individual, as though the music 
channeled energy from a higher source into everyone within the perimeters 
of this sacred space. 

Another extraordinary feature of a Grateful Dead performance was that 
virtually everyone danced. For some, dance and freedom of movement com- 
prised an even more important part of the ritual than the performance on 
stage. Speakers were set up in the hallways so that those who needed more 
space to dance could at least hear, if not see, the music being performed. 
The energy that emerged from an audience where everyone danced was an 
incredible phenomenon in and of itself. This movement of energy was what 
the band responded to most dramatically and what gave the music a life of 
its own. When the magic, or “X-factor” (as it is referred to by some Dead- 
heads), happened, it was hosted into being by all energies participating in 
the ritual together. Grateful Dead then became living myth, something 
everyone present was a part of. Everyone moved synchronously with each 
other, and with the music, and not only knew but experienced the unity of 
all things. This did not necessarily happen at every show, but there was 
generally a consensus among Deadheads when the magic was present. 

It may seem odd to place the following of a rock and roll ensemble on a 
par with any religious movement. However, by observing the devotion of 
the Deadheads, it is apparent that the Grateful Dead experience stirred 
yearnings far deeper than simply for the music. Alan Watts is thus quoted: 


There is a spiritual, or religious, or even metaphysical hunger among young 
people which standard brand religions just don’t satisfy. For one thing, the 
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standard brand religions have had a cardinal defect for centuries now. They 
preach. They tell you what you ought to do, but they are not sources of power. 
In other words, they do not transform the way you feel, the way you experience 
your own existence or your own identity. They just talk and urge. (Bonny 118) 


It is through the music of the Grateful Dead that Deadheads experienced 
the power to which Watts refers; the music was a vehicle by which the spirit 
transcended the physical world, and this experience transformed the lives of 
countless Deadheads. The essence of this power was not merely understood, 
but perceived and felt from within. 

Although rock and roll is not traditionally thought to be religious music, 
the transcendent nature of music is a concept integral to religions older than 
those of Western civilization. World-renowned sitar player Ravi Shankar 
states: 


Our tradition teaches us that sound is God, Nada Brahma. That is, musical 
sound and the musical experience are steps to the realization of the self. We 
view music as a kind of spiritual discipline that raises one’s inner being to 
divine peacefulness and bliss. We are taught that one of the fundamental goals 
a Hindu works toward in his lifetime is a knowledge of the true meaning of 
the universe—its unchanging eternal essence—and this is realized first by a 
complete knowledge of one’s self and one’s own nature. The highest aim of 
our music is to reveal the essence of the universe it reflects, and the ragas are 
among the means by which this essence can be apprehended. Thus through 
music, one can reach God. (Bonny 111) 


Similarly, an apprehension of God or Divinity through music is what lies at 
the core of the Grateful Dead phenomenon. 

In addition to this, the symbolic death and rebirth that are central to 
traditional societies’ initiation rites were also a part of the Grateful Dead 
experience. As illustrated in the following statement by Grof, experiences of 
the death and rebirth process can function as a catalyst to spiritual awak- 
ening. 


The participation of archetypal elements in the death-rebirth process reflects 
the fact that deep experiential confrontation with the phenomenon of life and 
death typically results in a spiritual and mystical opening and mediates access 
to the transpersonal realms. This connection has its parallels in the spiritual 
and ritual life and practices of various cultures all through the ages, such as 
the shamanic initiations, rites of passage, meetings of ecstatic sects, or the 
ancient mysteries of death and rebirth. (1985 140) 


In the context of religious and mystical traditions, Grateful Dead concerts 
provided Deadheads with the opportunity to transcend the profane reality 
of everyday life and access a sacred reality, a transcendence that formed the 
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cornerstone of primitive societies’ various cosmologies. The death-rebirth 
archetype found in Grateful Dead concerts is consistent with that found 
throughout traditional societies mythologies. 

Jung writes further: “archetypal content expresses itself, first and foremost, 
in metaphors... it... remains unknown and not to be fitted into a formula” 
(1990 157). The lyrics of the Grateful Dead, both cryptic and richly endowed 
with metaphor, are another means by which this cultural phenomenon has 
influenced Deadheads over the years. The lyrics, beloved by Deadheads, 
conform to traditional “oral teachings,” and introduce the novice to spiritual 
values throughout the course of a Grateful Dead rite of passage. That these 
“oral teachings” have been incorporated into their common parlance illus- 
trates the degree to which Grateful Dead lyrics have spoken to the hearts 
and souls of Deadheads for generations. “Without love in the dream it will 
never come true” (Hunter 93), “‘ain’t no time to hate” (233), and “bound 
to cover just a little more ground” (Hunter 244) are phrases that convey 
spiritual meaning and have become a part of the Grateful Dead canon. When 
speaking colloquially with one another, Deadheads often use quotes from 
their favorite songs to express an important concept or personal truth; these 
ideas have been adopted and incorporated into the speech of Deadheads. 
This is not your standard brand of religion, but such phrases do nonetheless 
express some of the spiritual values held by the Grateful Dead community. 

Grateful Dead concerts can also be understood as healing rituals—not 
only on the collective level but on the individual level as well: 


Music, rhythms, songs and dances played a vital part in magic healing rites 
which were secret, either individual or shared by the whole community. Sound 
and music being of magic origin, were used to communicate directly with the 
spirit. Their magical property could help to penetrate and to break up the 
resistance of the spirit of disease. (Alvin 23) 


Music was thus used by the shaman, priest, or magician to heal the spirit of 
the diseased. “In the realm of primitive medicine,” Alvin writes, “a disease 
is explained as due to the temporary extraction of a man’s soul, then only 
the practices that count and are significant are those connected with the 
restoration of the soul” (5). 

That our materialistic twentieth-century civilization, and particularly its 
youth, expends so much energy on the music industry could be explained as 
some kind of loss of the soul. In the pursuit of music, we unconsciously seek 
the missing part of our soul that has been lost in the separation from true 
religious experience and communion with humanity in the celebration of 
life; the Grateful Dead experience has become for some both the rite of 
passage and the spiritual practice around which the culture is centered. 

As rock and roll has such a great impact on our late-twentieth-century 
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culture, it is fitting that a message of healing would emerge from the col- 
lective unconscious in the form of rock music. For this reason, as both per- 
formers and audiences become more aware of the potential for initiation 
rites to take place within the framework of live performance, rock and roll 
will have an increasingly powerful impact on our society’s concept of health 
and healing. 

The presence of archetypes, mythological themes, and ritual within the 
Grateful Dead experience all testify to the unconscious nature of the entire 
phenomenon. Jung also believed that dreams reveal the processes of the 
unconscious and that they can thus be used as tools to access contents of 
the psyche that remain otherwise hidden (1971 283). Frequent references to 
dreams occur throughout Grateful Dead lyrics and in this way allude to the 
unconscious nature of what is described or revealed. ‘The narratives of “Stella 
Blue,” “Attics of My Life,” and “Box of Rain” are all framed within the 
context of dreams and can be understood as manifestations from the uncon- 
scious. These three songs are generally regarded as definitive Grateful Dead 
masterpieces and, as such, imbue the phenomenon of the Dead with a 
dream-like quality that extends beyond the traditionally accepted perimeters 
of time and space. 

Ultimately, the expansion of consciousness is what the Grateful Dead ex- 
perience was all about. Jung writes: “Consciousness is continually widened 
through the confrontation with previously unconscious contents, or, to be 
more accurate, could be widened if it took the trouble to integrate them” 
(1971 299). The Grateful Dead phenomenon was, in fact, the manifestation 
of contents and processes from the collective unconscious. Deadheads and 
scholars have only just begun to integrate the massive amount of unconscious 
contents and processes that surrounded this famous rock group. As this in- 
tegration process continues, all of us will learn more about ourselves and the 
society that produced this extraordinary phenomenon. 
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Clinging to the Edge of Magic: Shamanic 
Aspects of the Grateful Dead 


Nancy Reist 


When we get onstage, what we really want to happen is, we want to be 
transformed from ordinary players into extraordinary ones, like forces of 
a larger consciousness. And the audience wants to be transformed from 
what ordinary reality they may be in to something a little wider, something 
that enlarges them. So maybe it’s that notion of transformation, a seal-of- 
the-pants shamanism, that has something to do with why the Grateful Dead 
keep pulling them in. 
—Jerry Garcia 
(1991, quoted in Henke 37) 


Jerry Garcia may not have intended his ‘“‘seat-of-the-pants shamanism” com- 
ment to be taken literally; indeed, all of the band members denounced at- 
tempts by some fans to turn the Grateful Dead into a religion. Nevertheless, 
some interesting parallels between shamanism and the Grateful Dead ex- 
perience do exist. These similarities may explain some of the Deadheads’ 
legendary commitment to the band and their tenacious efforts to maintain 
the community after Jerry Garcia’s death. Of course, a collective as vast and 
informal as the Deadheads includes a diverse group of people who participate 
for a wide variety of reasons, not the least of which is pure entertainment. 
I do not pretend that this chapter addresses the experience or motivation of 
all, or even most, of the people who attend the concerts and events associated 
with the Grateful Dead community. However, I will argue that one of the 
factors that has contributed to the continued maintenance of the Grateful 
Dead community is the need that many of its members feel for shared, 
familiar rituals of transformation and transcendence. 
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Strictly speaking, the term “shaman” refers to the spiritual practices of 
Siberian and Central Asian tribes that involve the ecstatic actions of individ- 
uals who serve as intermediaries between the spiritual and experienced 
worlds (Eliade 4-6). Many theologians and anthropologists, however, use 
the term to describe a core set of spiritual practices and beliefs that may be 
found worldwide. Larsen (159-233), for example, regards shamans as me- 
diators between the shifting conditions of the world of experience and the 
“bright world of myth,” which sustains productive, creative action. He sug- 
gests that shamans can still serve society by modernizing and adapting 
mythic symbolism so that it is relevant to contemporary conditions, thus 
facilitating the maintenance of a healthy “mythic imagination.” 

The literature regarding shamanism is complex and far too vast to detail 
here. However, Reist describes four fundamental qualities that may be found 
in many scholars’ descriptions of shamanism. These include: 1) a belief in 
the interconnectedness of all aspects of the universe and the corresponding 
influence of the numinous on daily, observed experience; 2) deliberately in- 
duced altered states of consciousness with the intent of experiencing a numen 
(i.e., spiritual, mysterious, beyond understanding) world; 3) the sharing of 
these experiences through ritual and the manipulation of symbols of power; 
and 4) a return to ordinary consciousness and the attempt to employ insights 
gained during the altered state of consciousness for the maintenance of per- 
sonal and community physical, psychological, and spiritual health. In this 
chapter, I will briefly outline each of these aspects of shamanism and relate 
them to the Grateful Dead community. 

Though shamanists are not united by a single religion, they are generally 
considered to share a belief in the interrelatedness of all aspects of the uni- 
verse and in the impact of the numinous on the world of everyday experi- 
ence. This may be expressed as a belief that an energy force permeates 
everything and ties it together. Starhawk calls this perception the ‘“Paleo- 
lithic shaman’s insight” and suggests that this belief is supported by discov- 
eries in modern physics: all things are swirls of energy, vortexes of moving 
forces, currents in an ever-changing sea. Underlying the appearance of sep- 
arateness, of fixed objects within a linear stream of time, reality is a field of 
energies that congeal, temporarily, into forms. In time, all “fixed” things 
dissolve, only to coalesce again into new forms, new vehicles (Simos 18). 

This philosophy of interconnectedness also permeates the rhetoric of the 
Grateful Dead community, where it is illustrated in song lyrics, for example: 
“Wake up to find out that you are the eyes of the world” (Hunter 75), and 
in descriptions of the band’s improvisational, interdependent musical style. 
Band members frequently credited the relationship between the musicians 
and the audience for their success. Kreutzman explained that it felt as if a 
great power entered the Grateful Dead on certain nights: “it has to do with 
us being open and getting together with the audience. If we can do that, 
then it comes... and spreads everywhere” (Brandelius 193). Fans also talk 
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about a quixotic, indescribable force that propelled some of the more mem- 
orable concerts. A promotional article in the Grateful Dead Almanac refers 
to it as “that indescribable energy circuit, that synchronicity, that existed 
between the Dead and the Deadheads—a special something that no other 
band and audience ever had together, before or since” (“Just Exactly” 6). 

Joseph Campbell also recognized the potent, ritualistic nature of a Grate- 
ful Dead concert and compared it to a Dionysian festival, saying that he had 
rarely beheld such innocence as he saw in the “rapturous” faces of Dead- 
heads as they danced: “It doesn’t matter what the name of the god is, or 
whether it’s a rock group or a clergy. It’s somehow hitting that chord of 
realization of the unity of God in us all. That’s a terrific thing and it just 
blows the rest away” (Brandelius 234). 

The purposeful generation of altered states of consciousness, sometimes 
called “controlled trances,” is a second fundamental aspect of shamanism 
(Eliade 158-168). Kalweit describes this as the process of disrupting and 
confusing “the normal stream of thoughts, the habitual experience of emo- 
tions and ordinary physiological processes [in order to produce] a new rhyth- 
mic pattern” (Kalweit 226). In some cultures only the shaman experiences 
these altered states, in others the person or persons to be healed also enter 
an altered state. These shifts in consciousness may be experienced as meta- 
phoric deaths or journeys to a mythic world. These may be achieved through 
a number of methods including controlled visualizations or mind-altering 
drugs; however, one of the most common techniques throughout the cen- 
turies has been the use of music and dancing. Grateful Dead percussionist 
Mickey Hart writes: 


Scholars speak of a spectrum of transformation with trance and ecstasy at op- 
posite ends. Trance is usually achieved at communal rituals, with plenty of 
loud music and dancing. The specifics—the costumes, music, and dance—vary 
from culture to culture, but the pattern underneath is identical: loud music 
and vigorous dancing lead to a state of over-stimulation that can produce a 
form of egolessness that is the ground for any sacred exploration. (Hart and 
Lieberman 119) 


The Grateful Dead concerts and other Deadhead gatherings have the po- 
tential for providing this musical route to altered states of consciousness. 
Deadheads often describe concerts in terms of transportation, and many 
acknowledge that they went to the concerts seeking these altered states. 
Drums and dancing were never limited to the performances; drum circles 
formed on the streets and parking lots outside, and often gathered in the 
lobbies before and between sets. Gatherings of Deadheads are also infamous 
for the prevalence of chemical paths to altered consciousness. On its own, 
this could hardly be considered sufficient evidence of shamanic activity. Jour- 
neys into the subconscious, whether they are experienced through music, 
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drugs, or mental breakdowns, are not shamanic in and of themselves; they 
are frequently traumatic and can be very destructive. Many Deadheads use 
altered states for sheer entertainment or escapism. For these people, the 
Grateful Dead experience could not be considered shamanic, as the need for 
channeling and controlling the altered state is extremely important. Joseph 
Campbell wrote an essay comparing the traditional shamanic experience with 
schizophrenia and suggested that one of the significant factors that separates 
the successful shaman from a person who loses him- or herself in delusions 
may be the presence of cultural blueprints that teach a wanderer how to 
transform an exploration of the subconscious into a productive experience: 


The whole problem, it would seem, is somehow to go through it, even time 
and again without shipwreck: the answer being not that one should not be 
permitted to go crazy; but that one should have been taught something already 
of the scenery to be entered and powers likely to be met, given a formula of 
some kind by which to recognize, subdue them, and incorporate their energies. 
(Campbell 237) 


In order to provide this guidance, a culture must incorporate the third im- 
portant attribute of shamanism—communally shared symbols and rituals. 
According to Peters: 


The symbolic system is crucial, for the symbols brought forth in the shaman’s 
trance must be both transformative for the shaman and empathic for his au- 
dience. The practicing shaman must adapt himself to the role expectations of 
his community. It is not enough that he has visions and enters into controlled 
trance states; he must give form to these states so they will serve the com- 
munity. 


The Grateful Dead culture is rich with consistent, powerful symbols. The 
skeleton emblem, a traditional shamanic symbol, is undoubtedly the most 
salient of these. Skeletons and skulls appear in Grateful Dead art and folklore 
in a number of guises, on album covers, stage decorations, and books, and 
as characters in cartoons and animation. Deadheads use them to identify 
themselves and each other. 

Shared symbols are important components of all cultures and subcultures, 
and are not unique to shamanism. For them to truly work effectively in a 
shamanic context, they must be embedded in shared familiar rituals. Ritual 
ceremonies provide the context in which people participate in structured, 
often repetitive, activities that incorporate these shamanic symbols. Rituals 
are believed to empower these symbols by enabling participants to enact the 
metaphors on which the myths and symbols are based. For example, people 
may literally eat seeds to enact the metaphor of planting the seeds of spiritual 
growth. Larsen calls this process the enactment of vision and suggests that 
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it is critical for maintaining a healthy, dynamic interaction between the 
mythic and experienced dimensions of life. 

The Grateful Dead concert experience was replete with shared, familiar 
rituals. The structure of the performances, the audience’s interactions with 
the band and each other, and even the acts of purchasing tickets and ex- 
changing tapes all had a ritualistic component to them. Grateful Dead lyricist 
John Barlow commented: “I was watching the New Year’s Eve gig and it 
was clear to me how tribal it felt. Good communities are tribes. They have 
rituals and myths and those kind of deeper realities that light up everyday 
reality and give it some substance. I felt like I was looking at a tribal cere- 
mony, and I liked that” (Brandelius 228). 

One interesting, and somewhat controversial, Deadhead ritual began in 
the early 1980s. The band frequently ended the second set of their concerts 
with the upbeat Buddy Holly rock anthem “Not Fade Away.” After one 
show, the audience clapped to the rhythm of the song and sang the chorus 
“You know our love will not fade away” repeatedly until the band returned 
to the stage. Several shows later, the audience repeated this unusual encore 
call. The ritual continued throughout the 1980s and 1990s, much to the 
dismay of some Deadheads who felt that it had lost its freshness and taken 
on an almost obligatory ritual form. Others enjoyed the audience partici- 
pation and the sensation of singing about love and continuity with a “few 
thousand of your closest friends.” Significantly, the “Not Fade Away” chant 
has outlasted the band and has continued as a ritual shared by Deadheads 
when they gather for events such as the 1997 PhilHarmonia sing-along. 

Finally, it is important to emphasize the importance of the shamanic com- 
mitment to community. For many, this is the most distinctive attribute of 
shamanism. Brooke Medicine Eagle (Halifax 90) comments, “Any of us can 
dream, but when you seek a vision, you do this not only for yourself but 
that the people may live, that life might be better for all of us not only for 
me but for all people.” Shamans do not use their altered states of conscious- 
ness for entertainment or solely for personal enlightenment or gain, neither 
do they subject themselves to martyrdom. The shamanic vision of the in- 
terconnectedness of all things extends to the perception of self. Though they 
are aware of themselves as distinct individuals, shamans do not separate their 
personal welfare from that of their community (Achterberg 38; Peters 
93-94). 

The Grateful Dead community has always been close, and the tenacity of 
the Deadheads is legendary. This loyalty became increasingly evident after 
the band officially broke up following Jerry Garcia’s death in 1995. The 
extreme grief evoked by Garcia’s death was not unusual for a musician of 
his stature. Intense and widespread public mourning has followed the deaths 
of several rock superstars, such as John Lennon and Jim Morrison. The 
unique aspect of the Deadheads’ response became evident after the initial 
mourning stopped dominating the headlines. Despite their profound sense 
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of loss, many Deadheads are determined to maintain the community that 
has developed around the Grateful Dead. Some Deadheads flock to clubs 
around the country that feature monthly, and sometimes weekly, Grateful 
Dead dance parties; others organize parties to dance together to music from 
personal tape libraries or an ever-changing array of Grateful Dead on-line 
music stations. Virtual communities prosper on Internet services like Dead 
Net and the Well, where Deadheads from different parts of the world can 
discuss topics like their favorite shows, ideal taping techniques, and new 
venues in which to meet and maintain the community. 

Events featuring former members of the Grateful Dead still attract large 
audiences, even when they are not traditional concerts. In December 1997, 
for example, bassist Phil Lesh conducted an audience sing-along, called 
PhilHarmonia, in San Francisco’s Maritime Hall, which sold out immedi- 
ately, even though it was only advertised on the Grateful Dead web site and 
hotline. While fans were able to see and hear several of their musical heroes, 
it was a participatory event, not a performance. The Grateful Dead Almanac 
reported, “By the time PhilHarmonia came to a close . . . the spirit of com- 
munity that was the goal of the event was abundantly evident, there were 
smiles, tears and lingering hugs all around, and many members of the 
audience-turned-choir were still singing as they left Maritime Hall” (“Let 
There Be” 1, 5). 

The Deadheads’ struggle to maintain their community, even after the 
band’s breakup, emphasizes a distinctive attribute of the Grateful Dead: 
while the performances themselves were a central and important part, they 
were only one part of a multifaceted, communal experience. Hundreds of 
Deadheads attended concerts without ever going inside. Instead, they con- 
gregated in the parking lot, playing music, sharing food and libations, and 
forming a community that followed the band on the road, rather like a 
traveling troupe of gypsies. As one Deadhead commented in a Rolling Stone 
interview, “As much as the music and the Dead themselves, I come for that 
feeling of closeness among the people. It’s just like my lifeblood” (Perry 22). 

Since the birth of our species, humans have struggled with chaos and pain, 
whether the bubonic plague or AIDS, the invasion of Carthage or genocide 
in East Timor. Events such as these disturb the human psyche and challenge 
our basic philosophies. By providing some with a way to explore the nu- 
minous to fine-tune their perceptions, and by fostering the maintenance of 
closely knit symbolic communities, shamanism has historically proven to be 
particularly effective for coping with these challenges. In our modern, tech- 
nologically driven society, the notion of exploring the power of the numi- 
nous for healing or for problem solving may seem ludicrous, yet the need 
for “new” approaches to healing both the mind and the body is obvious, 
and many physicians are discovering that traditional healing techniques, 
some of them very similar to shamanist practices, can be very effective (Weil; 
Chopra; Siegel). By developing their own brand of “seat-of-the-pants sha- 
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manism” through incorporating the shamanic constructs (a belief in the 
interrelatedness of all parts of the world, the purposeful use of altered states 
of consciousness, shared power symbols and rituals, and a strong commit- 
ment to community), the Grateful Dead community illustrates a way in 
which creative music subcultures may contribute to this process. 
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The Grateful Dead as Community 


Rachel Wilgoren 


In order to gain a clear perspective on the cultural impact of the Grateful 
Dead, it is necessary to examine the community that has risen up around 
them: a community of fans with its own traditions and rituals, morality/ 
philosophy, and support mechanisms. We must also explore the benefits 
offered by membership in this community in order to see why it has been 
so successful. Lastly, it is crucial that we examine the very nature and chang- 
ing dynamic of community, so that we may evaluate the position of this 
subculture within American society today. 

It may be helpful to start with a definition of the Grateful Dead com- 
munity before looking at its origins. Rolling Stone writer Mikal Gilmore de- 
scribes the Grateful Dead community: 


The Dead and their audience practically form their own self-sufficient fellow- 
ship, an alternative commonwealth that boasts, among other things, its own 
pop press, made up of several Dead-related magazines; its own radio program, 
syndicated as “The Grateful Dead Hour” hosted by David Gans; its own 
computer-linked database system (in which Deadheads not only trade fans’ 
notes and debate ethical issues but also pass along their concerns directly to 
various band members); and its own worldwide network of tape collectors, 
who, with the band’s blessing and cooperation, record all the Dead’s perfor- 
mances and share them with other obsessive archivists. (Brandelius 232) 


The concept of the Grateful Dead as community dates back to the mid- 
60s when the band and its support staff (consisting of spouses and close 
friends) all lived in a house at 710 Ashbury Street in San Francisco, which 
served as both home and band headquarters. The communal spirit of the 
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hippie counterculture was certainly adopted by the Grateful Dead, as their 
house became a social center for the whole neighborhood. 

This same communal spirit that reigned at 710 Ashbury carried over into 
the performances of the Dead and their contemporaries. From the beginning 
of the San Francisco music scene, bands like the Dead, Jefferson Airplane, 
Quicksilver Messenger Service, and Big Brother and the Holding Company 
had in mind a new vision of community. Chet Helms, former organizer of 
the multiple-act Family Dog concerts and manager of Big Brother and the 
Holding Company, recalls the communal ethic at work in presenting the 
early Acid Tests and ballroom concerts. 


What the ballrooms were about was a sanctuary, a safe place for evolving rites 
of passage that fit our lives, our dreams, and our ideals. We were finding new 
ways to be adult without being militarized or having babies, new ways to 
achieve maturity, and we were creating our own institutions to affirm and 
accept those ways. We wanted to create environments in which there was a 
marketplace of ideas, where things could be sorted out, a variety of things tried 
in a safe situation. (Troy 102) 


While Helms’s quote is intended to describe the San Francisco scene as 
it existed in the mid to late sixties, his description might just as accurately 
be applied to the community around the Grateful Dead today. Over and 
over again in personal interviews I conducted with Deadheads, both orally 
and over email, they extolled the open, accepting atmosphere of Grateful 
Dead concerts. Owsley “Bear” Stanley, a former manufacturer of LSD and 
patron of the band, explains this continuity of the Grateful Dead community 
over the years. 


It was a beginning, but the concept of tribalism, of brotherhood, has propa- 
gated out and maintained itself as the band removed from (sic), as they got to 
the point where they come off the stage into the limos and are gone, from the 
days where they walked through the hall, through the people, hung around. 
(Gans 339-340) 


The idea and ideal of community has been embraced by the Dead and 
Deadheads alike. In describing the Grateful Dead community, Steve Silber- 
man and David Shenk, co-authors of Skeleton Key, also use the term “tribe.” 
According to them, a tribe is “one way in which Deadheads think of their 
community as an extended family of people from various classes, races, sexual 
orientations, backgrounds, and other musical interests” (Shenk and Silber- 
man 294). However, they distinguish between the Grateful Dead community 
and traditional communities on the basis of how one joins the community. 
Rather than being part of a group because they are born into it or because 
they live in a certain area, Deadheads are part of the Grateful Dead com- 
munity because they choose to be; they share a common interest and love 
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and have discovered that this thread of popular culture is enough on which 
to build a community. Because their membership is chosen rather than 
forced or enforced, as may be the case with more traditional communities, 
their bond to this particular community may be even stronger than their 
bond to other communities of which they may be a part. According to Shenk 
and Silberman, 


The tribe of Deadheads is unusual in that membership is recognized in oneself 
rather than inherited. Whether you’re a Republican sheep rancher defending 
the Constitution in cyberspace, a Radical Faerie, or a neurosurgeon who un- 
winds with “Terrapin” after a shift in the O.R., for many Deadheads, sincere 
appreciation for the music, and sharing it with others, comes before job title, 
national identity, and political or religious affiliation. (294) 


This type of affinity between people based on a common interest is a new 
way for people to form bonds with each other. According to writer Barbara 
Saunders, communities usually rally together when there are problems or 
tragedies. In our society today, “solidarity and brotherly love” often arrive 
along with bad times, with people banding together to fight racism or ho- 
mophobia, or to repair damage from natural disasters. It is unusual, she says, 
for a group of people to “gather just to weave their particular ways” (Shenk 
and Silberman 294). 

The fact that the Grateful Dead community is based on a neutral common 
interest—the music of the Grateful Dead—enables this community to cut 
across boundaries such as class, sex, and race. Grateful Dead bassist Phil 
Lesh talks about the rare amount of diversity present in this community 
stating that, “You look at the range of human types, intellects, characters 
... they can hang together and find something to talk about. ... It’s a mi- 
crocosm” (Gans 204). Other observers of and participants in the Grateful 
Dead community also use the word “tribe” to describe the communal dy- 
namic at work in this particular group. Grateful Dead lyricist John Perry 
Barlow, like Saunders, talks about the function of the tribe. He states, “Good 
communities are tribes. They have rituals and myths and those kinds of 
deeper realities that light up everyday reality and give it some substance” 
(Brandelius 228). 

In the Grateful Dead community, such rituals include trading bootlegs, 
the quest for tickets, road trips, vending in order to get from show to show, 
drug and/or alcohol use, dancing and spinning, writing down set lists, and 
warning others about the presence of police. 

While Barlow talks about the importance of these types of rituals to the 
tribe, Saunders explains why there is a need for the tribe. She says, “The 
Deadhead tribe is centered around what’s missing from many ethnic, na- 
tional and religious communities: peak experience, that unifies individuals 
into one people” (Shenk and Silberman 294). The Grateful Dead community 
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provides different benefits to different people. It serves a multitude of pur- 
poses, which may change at any given time. While the Dead has continually 
refused to be labeled as representative of the 1960s counterculture, some 
fans choose to associate with the Grateful Dead community because of their 
feelings of nostalgia for the sixties. Gilmore says that for some Deadheads, 
the“group functions as the only ongoing force to keep faith with the dreams 
of community utopia popularized in the 1960s” (51). Although it may be 
true that the Grateful Dead does exemplify many of the countercultural 
values of the sixties, this is certainly not what they choose to be known for. 
It may be argued that those who are members of the Dead community purely 
out of nostalgia for the sights and sounds of the sixties are missing the fact 
that the Grateful Dead has been continually growing and evolving for thirty 
years. They are concentrating on something the Grateful Dead was said to 
represent in the past (although the band members themselves denied it), 
rather than understanding what has happened in the twenty-five years since 
the “death of the hippie” or perceiving the possibilities for the future. 

While the community utopia that Gilmore speaks of was a common ideal 
of 1960s counterculture, the idea is basically an anachronism now in our era 
of gang wars and random violence. As such, some Deadheads are part of the 
Grateful Dead scene not out of nostalgia per se, but because they see that 
this community is one of the only places where the idea of community utopia 
may be able to survive today. 

Other members of the Grateful Dead community talk about the beauty 
of being able to build a community on the basis of shared interests and 
beliefs. In this way, the Grateful Dead community has been compared to a 
fraternity “offering pledges a ground of common interests, commitment to 
adventure, risk and fellowship, and a body of lore that is added to by each 
generation of individuals” (Shenk and Silberman 128). On a basic human 
level, it is pleasurable to be with people who like the same things and share 
the same beliefs that you do. It’s simply more fun, more enjoyable, than it 
might be to be part of a community based on geographic location, where it 
is possible that no one shares your interests or beliefs. Garcia says that being 
in the Grateful Dead community is “having fun, having adventures, having 
something to bounce off of, having something that’s the background music 
for your life” (Brandelius 245). 

While the mere prospect of having fun and enjoyment is what inspires 
many to join the Grateful Dead community, there are many more profound 
reasons that may compel people to be a part of this group. Some observers 
of and participants in the Grateful Dead community see a higher purpose 
involved. Indeed, many such as Barlow feel that the Grateful Dead com- 
munity has arisen out of a human need left unfulfilled by American society: 
the need for community itself. According to Barlow, the idea of community 
is becoming less and less important to America in this age of materialism, 
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street violence, and the every-man-for-himself mentality. In response, the 
Deadheads have formed their own alternative community. 


America for whatever reason—and I think corporate policy has a lot to do with 
it—is erasing the idea of community, and people need that desperately. . . . So 
the Deadheads have done something wonderful. They’ve done a little concep- 
tual blockbusting and realized that you don’t have to do it in one place. It 
doesn’t have to be out in the middle of a cornfield somewhere. It can be 
anywhere in America, and they just take it on the road. (Brandelius 228) 


Rather than being part of a community based on where they come from, 
Deadheads have a “floating community” (Gans 172). 

Barlow explains that he was drawn to the Grateful Dead community be- 
cause it seemed to provide certain benefits of community that were not being 
fulfilled by mainstream American society today. 


The whole reason that I got involved in this stuff was that I felt like community 
was dying in America. When I left my little town in Wyoming and got into 
the outside world for the first time, I was astonished to find that nobody 
seemed to come from anywhere, and I think there are some essential human 
spiritual nutrients that can only be had in the presence of real community. So 
I started looking around for what might replace those little agricultural towns 
like Pinedale. The first thing I saw was the mysterious mobile community of 
Deadheads. In spite of the fact that they didn’t have a locus, they seemed to 
have a lot of things that I think of as being fundamental to “community”: the 
sense of shared adversity, willingness to take care of each other under duress, 
economic interdependence—real caring and human contact in a diverse social 
environment. (Haggerty 59) 


In the absence of a feeling of human connection within mainstream Amer- 
ican society, many people have adopted the Grateful Dead community as 
their own. Barlow mentions the weak connection between people today. 
People no longer feel like they are really part of a neighborhood, a group 
of people working toward communal goals, coming from a somewhat similar 
background, and watching out for each other. While people still have neigh- 
bors, they are more likely to keep to themselves and stay close to their own 
homes. In an era when random acts of violence occur often and “date rape” 
is a common phrase, people are increasingly reluctant to trust strangers, 
acquaintances, even neighbors. 

For some, the Grateful Dead community provides a welcome alternative 
by creating a friendly, familial atmosphere among band and fans. This con- 
nection is even reflected in the Grateful Dead’s music, as lyricist Robert 
Hunter’s line in the song “Scarlet Begonias” talks about “Strangers stopping 
strangers just to shake their hands” (Hunter 197). 

Help, it seems, is always available through the various support networks 
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that exist within the Grateful Dead community. The aim of such networks 
is to ensure the physical safety, health (both mental and physical), and wel- 
fare of Deadheads. Moreover, they strive to guarantee that the Grateful 
Dead community and scene will be able to continue in the future. One of 
the best examples of this is the Wharf Rats, which may be called the “Twelve 
Step” group of the Deadheads. In an email interview one Wharf Rat—Fred* 
a Deadhead since 1982—described his experience to me. 


After I got clean and sober about five years ago, I wondered how the show 
experience would change. . . . sometimes I feel left out or alienated at shows. 
... When I’m feeling that way, I look for the yellow balloons, and hit the 
Wharf Rat meeting at intermission. It’s good to get that connection with other 
Deadheads that are struggling with what I am. (Fred 3/14/95) 


Another more formal type of ongoing support network is the medical 
service available at Grateful Dead concerts. Founded by the Haight-Ashbury 
Free Clinic at the urging of the Grateful Dead’s promoter, Bill Graham, in 
1972, Rock Med is an organization that has provided emergency medical 
care at all West Coast shows since then. All staff members, with the excep- 
tion of director Glenn Raswyck, work on a volunteer basis. Raswyck says, 
“We’re like the Deadheads’ HMO” (Shenk and Silberman 250). On the 
average, Rock Med cares for between seventy and eighty Deadheads per 
show, most of whom come to them with minor problems such as cut feet, 
heat exhaustion, or headaches (Shenk and Silberman 250). Deadheads taking 
care of their own is an important concept within the Grateful Dead com- 
munity. 

This feeling of responsibility, for “being one’s brother’s keeper,” also ex- 
tends to incarcerated Deadheads. A significant number of Deadheads are 
currently incarcerated and serving long sentences under the mandatory min- 
imum drug-sentencing laws. The Grateful Dead community makes special 
efforts to keep in touch with these often very young Deadheads. One such 
effort is Midnight Special, a newsletter that “keeps Head prisoners informed 
of Dead scene happenings on the outside while keeping Deadheads in tune 
with their brethren behind bars” (Shenk and Silberman 192). Another pub- 
lication, U.S. Blues (named for a popular Grateful Dead song), publishes the 
poetry of incarcerated Deadheads. Magazines like Dupree’s Diamond News 
and Relix regularly print lists of, and classified ads from, Deadhead prisoners 
looking for outside Deadheads with whom to correspond. 

While the aforementioned support networks are ongoing efforts, special 
support systems have sprung up in times of sorrow and tragedy. “Night of 
the Living Deadheads” was a set of two Bay Area Deadhead gatherings that 
took place in the fall of 1986 during Garcia’s recovery from his diabetic 
coma. Held at Bill Graham’s Wolfgang’s Nightclub in San Francisco, the 
gatherings offered vendors, dancing to Grateful Dead tapes and cover bands, 
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video interviews with Garcia and Weir, and a Rex Foundation raffle. More 
importantly, they provided an opportunity for Deadheads to get together 
and share their hopes and fears. In a time when the future of the Grateful 
Dead seemed to be in grave jeopardy, this was, according to David Gans, 
“a way for the community to get together, for reassurance. Deadheads were 
hurting, and these events were very healing” (Shenk and Silberman 203). 

When a community increases as exponentially as that around the Grateful 
Dead has over the years, it is inevitable that problems will arise. For the 
Grateful Dead community, many of these problems came in the wake of the 
massive mainstream success of the 1987 album In the Dark. The concert 
scene grew so large that it became a burden to many communities around 
the venues where the Dead was playing. Ticketless hordes of Deadheads, 
many without money for food or transportation home, showed up in the 
hopes of scoring a “miracle” ticket. Many Deadheads took to begging or 
asking for spare change in order to return home. In addition, increased 
numbers of people led to other problems in the parking lot, such as excess 
trash and lack of parking for legitimate ticket holders. 

In response to these problems, both the band and the fans were forced to 
take measures to ensure the continuity of their community. As venues started 
to ban the Dead because of the ensuing problems, the band was forced to 
prohibit overnight camping at the venues and to crack down on illegal vend- 
ing in the lots, in an effort to reduce enormous crowds of ticketless Dead- 
heads who were draining the resources of the communities surrounding the 
venues. The Grateful Dead’s efforts on the crowd’s behalf are still felt today, 
as the Grateful Dead Ticket Service includes with all mail-order tickets a 
list of nearby hotels, campsites, and restaurants, along with first-aid numbers. 
Also, the Grateful Dead regularly distributes fliers outside of venues, en- 
couraging the crowd to act responsibly in the lots and to limit the selling 
and use of drugs and the amount of trash left behind. 

Following the release of In the Dark, a group of Deadheads calling them- 
selves the Minglewood Town Council (after the Dead song “New, New 
Minglewood Blues”) started a grass-roots effort to address the parking-lot 
problems. Beginning in 1988, the council, with no formal management or 
leadership, handed out statements encouraging Deadheads to take respon- 
sibility for keeping tours safe and keeping the communities around the ven- 
ues clean. 

Activities like those of the Minglewood Town Council may, in fact, hold 
the key to the continuity of the Grateful Dead community. In a 1988 inter- 
view by David Gans with lyricist Robert Hunter, Hunter talks about the 
need for Deadheads to become more “self-governing” in order for the scene 
to continue. He says, “Maybe towards an end that when there is no more 
Grateful Dead there is a community formed that needn’t wither simply be- 
cause they don’t have their band anymore” (Gans 285). 

The shared experience of the love of Grateful Dead music brings with it 
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a sense of responsibility for, and expectations of, fellow Deadheads. Saunders 
explains, “Having shared with Deadheads our most intimate moments and 
mind-expanding experiments, we expect from each other tolerance, under- 
standing, and unconditional support” (Shenk and Silberman 294). Over and 
over again in personal interviews I conducted, Deadheads talked about being 
attracted to the Grateful Dead community because of its attitude of tolerance 
and acceptance. David Gans believes that this attitude is fundamental to the 
Grateful Dead community, as he says, “Community is not about agreement, 
it’s about acceptance and diversity” (Gans 6). 

One Deadhead I interviewed talked about the guiding principles of the 
Grateful Dead community: 


The ideals of the Grateful Dead organization may have changed with the very 
negative MEism permeating our American society, but most of the true Dead- 
heads think alike . . . [espouse] liberal views on personal freedom, believe in 
the power of love, are friendly whenever possible, are tolerant of [those who 
are] handicapped, homosexual and minorities. (Tony* 3/9/95) 


Another Deadhead, Don,* states what he believes to be the six fundamen- 
tal principles of the Grateful Dead: 


. Freedom to experiment 

. Freedom to express oneself 

. It’s O.K. to fail sometimes 

. Learn your trade well 

. Cross-fertilize by incorporating other styles 
. Make the day-to-day fun (Don 1/7/95) 
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‘These sentiments are echoed by Fred, who says that the “ideals of Dead- 
headism” consist of “openness, freedom of thought/action, reveling in di- 
versity” (Fred 3/8/95). 

The Deadheads’ morality is manifested in many forms. It is exhibited by 
bumper stickers bearing the logo “Practice Random Kindness and Senseless 
Acts of Beauty” (Shenk and Silberman 229). It is shown by the unwritten 
rule that Deadheads do not sell bootlegs or scalp tickets for a price above 
face value. Rather, bootlegs are given away and tickets sold at the price paid 
in an effort to spread “the gospel” to other fans. Deadheads have been 
known to offer free rides, free food, free crystals, and any number of other 
commodities to fellow Deadheads without expecting anything in return. 

This style of generosity not only exists within the Deadhead community 
but extends to the larger society outside. Deadheads are frequently involved 
in charitable or activist causes aimed at making changes on a more global 
level. The Grateful Dead has always supported these ventures, allowing or- 
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ganizations such as Greenpeace to set up information tables inside the ven- 
ues and pass out literature. David Minkow, a Deadhead who has worked at 
the Rainforest Table since 1992, describes what part of being a Deadhead 
is about: 


[It is] finding out how large the community really is, and what your role could 
be in preserving an amazing place in the outside world. Deadheads already 
know they are part of a larger community with certain responsibilities. . . . 
while everybody cuts loose and dances, the good work is going on. (Shenk and 
Silberman 239) 


Indeed, the idea of “being kind” both to fellow Deadheads and to the larger 
society around them is, perhaps, the most prominent moral statute at work 
within the Grateful Dead community. This ideal may be perceived in the 
lyrics of Grateful Dead songs, such as in the line of “Uncle John’s Band” 
that asks, “What I want to know, is are you kind?” (Hunter 233). In fact, 
the band’s code of morality, on initial exploration, seems quite similar to 
that of the Deadheads. Both Hunter and Garcia sum up their moral imper- 
atives simply. Hunter states his code to live by, saying, “Walk right. Keep 
your nose clean. Don’t meddle too much. And when you see something 
that’s yours to be done, and there’s nobody else doing it, that’s your legit- 
imate territory. Take it. As Woody Guthrie said, “Take it easy, but take it’ ” 
(Gans 287). Garcia’s ethic is similarly lighthearted and almost anti-didactic 
as he says, “Don’t worry, be happy! That’s it. That’s the best thing I’ve ever 
heard that anybody should ever hope to want to teach to anybody else” 
(Gans 239). While there is clearly some overlap between the ethics embraced 
by the Grateful Dead band members themselves and their fans, it is incorrect 
to say that the morality of the Grateful Dead community originates from 
the band, or that the band overtly endorses a certain set of ethics. Band 
members have continually disavowed the responsibility of being educators 
or givers of morals. In a phone interview, Skeleton Key co-author Steve Sil- 
berman talked to me about what he sees as the Deadhead code of morality: 
no scalping, no selling tapes, no “narcing,” and, in general, just trying to 
live by the Golden Rule. He asserts, however, that this is a morality created 
by Deadheads, although this morality may very well be implicit in the “pro- 
found moral teachings” of Hunter’s lyrics (Silberman 3/8/95). Thus, it is 
clear that the role of educator and moral authority may often be wrongly 
attributed to the Grateful Dead; this is a responsibility with which the band 
is not comfortable. 


AFTERWORD 


The preceding piece was originally written in 1995 for inclusion in The 
Dead Live On—New Meanings for Family, Community and Religion in American 
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Culture 1965-1995. While this research is now four years old, I believe that 
the conclusions reached remain sound and have received further validation 
from events occurring since then, namely, the untimely death of Jerry Garcia 
in August 1995. 

Garcia’s death irrevocably changed life as most Deadheads knew it. The 
wave of sorrow and the feelings of loss and emptiness they experienced led 
them to reach out to each other in more intimate, and yet more global, ways 
than ever before. In the days following Garcia’s death, candlelight vigils were 
held in cities across America. Deadheads gathered to listen to favorite boot- 
legs, drink a toast, or smoke a last joint in honor of Captain Trips. The 
deluge of grief was evidenced by the saturation of media coverage about this 
tragic event on TV and in such mainstream print publications as People mag- 
azine, Time, and Newsweek. 

In addition to local gatherings, surviving band and crew members chose 
to celebrate Garcia’s life with fans at a public gathering in Golden Gate 
Park. Hundreds attended this bittersweet event to remember the man who 
for many of them symbolized both the joys and the pitfalls of 1960s coun- 
terculture. Memorial sites and tribute pages were also set up on many Grate- 
ful Dead-related web sites, giving fans the chance to grieve collectively, 
comfort each other, share memories, and send their condolences to both the 
band and to Garcia’s family. 

While the Grateful Dead may no longer exist as a band, the Grateful 
Dead community has managed to adapt and survive. Grateful Dead Mer- 
chandise is still supplying fans with new memorabilia and previously unre- 
leased bootlegs. In addition, an interactive Grateful Dead gathering place, 
Terrapin Station, is currently being planned for the San Francisco area. 

Over the past few years, fans have reunited to see select band members 
play at the Further Festival and with their respective solo groups, including 
Bob Weir’s Ratdog. Many have also come to appreciate the musical attri- 
butes of other jam bands in the tradition of the Grateful Dead, such as Phish, 
Blues Traveler, Strangefolk, Moe, and Rusted Root. Memorial tributes fea- 
turing Grateful Dead cover bands have been held on the anniversary of 
Garcia’s death each year, and Grateful Dead Internet sites and fanzines such 
as Relix continue to provide avenues through which fans can communicate, 
even in the absence of concerts and other events. 

In closing, while there may not be Grateful Dead concerts to attend any- 
more, it is clear that this community has figured out a way to survive and 
grow in order to stay strong and vital in the future. 
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Deadhead Tales of the Supernatural: A 
Folkloristic Analysis 


Revell Carr 


INTRODUCTION 


Beyond the material aspects of Deadhead culture (styles of dress, foodways, 
arts and crafts, etc.) lies an intricate belief system that shares aspects of many 
folk and established religions. An underlying theme found throughout the 
Deadheads’ belief system is an acceptance of the supernatural. Miracles, 
magic, and psychic phenomena all play an important role in the way many 
Deadheads view the world. 

One way to begin looking at this aspect of Dead culture is by examining 
the stories Deadheads tell about their experiences at Dead shows. This chap- 
ter examines the religio-spiritual aspects of the culture by relating narratives 
about unusual, or “miraculous,” occurrences that Deadheads experienced at 
shows. The Motif-Index of Folk Literature, devised by Stith Thompson and 
Antii Aarne, has been used to document the relationship of these stories to 
traditional legends. Some of the Deadhead narratives will be followed by a 
motif number and the name of the related folk motif. The motif numbers 
will allow future scholars to trace the similarities between Deadhead narra- 
tives and the traditional stories of a variety of cultures. The motif numbers 
show that Deadhead narratives are not random or arbitrary in their form 
and function, but part of a continuing thread of supernatural belief. This 
chapter also examines the function of these stories among Deadheads: what 
purpose they serve in the community, how they are communicated, and how 
they contribute to the perpetuation of the Grateful Dead phenomenon. 

For this project, eleven Deadheads of varying levels of experience were 
interviewed in Eugene, Oregon. Although there is some difference in the 
number of extraordinary events experienced by older and younger Dead- 
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heads, most of the stories were similar whether the person had seen two 
hundred shows or five. All the informants were very enthusiastic about shar- 
ing their stories and agreed that it was worthwhile to record this narrative 
tradition. Using a small number of informants allowed the author to focus 
on each individual’s stories, and to create a close bond with each informant. 
This bond enabled the interviewer to solicit stories that the informants 
might have been reluctant to relate otherwise. 


THE TRANCE DANCE 


The Dead show is a highly ritualized event during which truly devout fans 
enter a liminal state, are exposed to a profound communitas, and at the end 
emerge with a renewed sense of self and a refreshed outlook toward the 
world. Mythologist Joseph Campbell compared the Dead concert experience 
to the Dionysian cults of ancient Greece. “This is Dionysus talking through 
these kids. . . . This is a wonderful, fervent loss of self in the larger self of a 
homogenous community” (Brandelius 234). 

This “loss of self” is one of the most common themes in Deadhead nar- 
ratives. When Deadheads enter this liminal state, and surrender their sense 
of self to the greater community, they are more likely to experience and 
accept that which would be considered paranormal by anyone outside the 
community. Because of the mysticism and liminal quality of the Dead show 
experience, the relating of supernatural narratives has become one of the key 
elements of the communitas that Deadheads share. These narratives are not 
separate from the ritual event of the Dead show; rather, they are an integral 
part. Understanding the mind-set of Deadheads in the context of the show 
is necessary for understanding the reasons why these stories exist and are 
transmitted through the culture. 

Anthony Pearson mentions that “Large numbers of Deadheads report a 
psychic connection with the band, often reporting Jungianlike synchronici- 
ties and other esoteric phenomena in the concert setting... and there is a 
tacit understanding between the band and its audience that the experience 
is real and shared” (419). Pearson only briefly pursues this aspect of Dead- 
head culture; however, his acknowledgment of the psychic phenomena re- 
ported by Deadheads confirms the finding of this study: that stories of 
psychic or supernatural occurrences at Dead shows are common. 

Many would say that the following narratives are nothing more than drug- 
induced hallucinations and, therefore, have no merit. This author believes, 
however, that the use of mind-altering substances is well within the historic 
tradition of ecstatic worship, be it the consumption of wine at bacchanalian 
orgies, or peyote among Native Americans. The effects of those rituals are 
similar to what Deadheads experience at a typical show. It is the experience 
and its significance to the perceiver that is important here, not the method 
used to reach that experience. 
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Most Deadheads will, in fact, claim that one did not need to consume 
drugs to have a mystical experience at a show. Some achieved a liminal state 
through trance-inducing dance styles—the most common of which was 
“spinning.” The performance of the band itself could also be said to be 
trance inducing. Pearson mentions that Garcia’s “distinctive use of scales has 
led many observers to note the ‘hypnotic’ effect of his playing” (425). The 
combination of Garcia’s swirling guitar playing, the low sonic pulses of the 
rhythm section, and the colorful and elaborate theatrical lighting were 
enough to make even the most sober of observers feel that he/she had en- 
tered an altered state of consciousness. 

According to folklorist Leea Virtanen, people who experience paranormal 
events are often either asleep or in a borderline area between wakefulness 
and sleep. Those who are in states of wakefulness “concentrate completely 
on one matter and become unaware of peripheral factors” (34). “Borderline 
area” accurately describes the typical Deadhead at a show, having achieved 
an altered state from the music and the moment. Based on these connections 
between trancelike states and ESP (extrasensory perception) experiences, it 
is no wonder that Deadheads in the midst of the liminal ecstasy of the show 
so frequently report strange phenomena. 

What type of phenomena do Deadheads report? This chapter discusses 
three basic story types: Need/Need Fulfilled, Telepathy/Empathy, and 
Weather Control. 


I NEED A MIRACLE EVERY DAY 


The first type of story, Need/Need Fulfilled, is the most common Dead- 
head narrative. It is related to Thompson-Aarne Motif J401.0.1 (‘a friend is 
known to be in need”) but is closer to Motif N202 (“wishes for good fortune 
are magically realized”). These motifs, particularly N202, are extremely 
common in folktales from many different cultures. In the case of Deadhead 
narratives, the subject wishes for a certain need to be fulfilled, and the wish 
is realized through seemingly magical means. The Need could be almost 
anything: a ride, a friend, some drugs, or a ticket to the show. The means 
by which the Need is fulfilled is “miraculous.” 

In order to begin discussing the Need/Need Fulfilled narrative in the 
context of Deadhead lore, it is important to understand the usage of the 
word “miracle” in Deadhead argot. A popular song in the Grateful Dead 
repertoire (by John Perry Barlow) is entitled “I Need a Miracle,” the chorus 
of which is: “One more thing / then Pll be okay / I need a miracle every 
day.” The song, and its assertion that miracles can happen “every day,” took 
on greater meaning in the parking lot of the show. There, numerous Dead- 
heads wandered with one finger in the air, often saying, “I need a miracle,” 
or some variation on the theme. The miracle they were referring to was the 
“miracle ticket.” Many Deadheads, particularly those who were “on tour,” 
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did not have tickets and trusted that through a miracle they would be able 
to attend every show. Furthermore, the miracle ticket was, ideally, not only 
a ticket found just before the show, but a free ticket. The idea of people 
giving away tickets worth twenty or thirty dollars may seem strange, but it 
happened. In some cases, simply getting a ticket for the regular price was 
considered a miracle. This narrative about a New Year’s Eve show is a typical 
miracle-ticket story (Jim 11/3/96): 


I just knew I would find that ticket. I walked around the parking lot for a long 
time, trying to look humble, you know, with my finger up. I saw tickets being 
sold for hundreds of dollars; all I had was about thirty bucks. I was ready to 
trade whatever I had if it meant getting into the show. I was starting to lose 
hope when I found myself in a nearly deserted part of the parking lot. I saw 
this guy making some sort of exchange with this couple. I went up to the guy 
and was like, “Hey, you wouldn’t happen to have one more ticket in that 
envelope, would you?” He was totally silent and he walked around me, really 
close, like he was trying to read my vibe and he goes, “Yup.” So he hands me 
the envelope, and inside was one ticket. 


Deadheads’ tales about miracle tickets fit into a traditional morphology 
for oral narratives in which an individual seeks to fulfill a certain need by 
embarking on a quest; passes through trials and tests; is aided by a friendly, 
mysterious stranger; and eventually finds the object of the search (Propp). 
This is the basic dramatic structure of most folktales and myths, and many 
great works of literature and film. In the case of the Deadhead the tests and 
trials could be anything from getting lost or getting ripped off, to purchasing 
counterfeit tickets or getting busted. Aid came from unexpected sources: a 
friend not seen in a long time, a member of the Grateful Dead “family,” or 
simply “I came around the corner and there it was.” Richard Dorson, in his 
America in Legend (141), reported a story, told by a nineteen year old, about 
finding a “magic bag of pot,” which came to him when he needed it badly, 
was never depleted, and then vanished when he got more pot from another 
source. This may be the earliest reported example of a Hippie/Deadhead 
Need-Fulfilled story. 

Every Deadhead who was interviewed told a story about having a need 
magically fulfilled. A woman named Jenna told of being in an extremely 
crowded hallway during the show’s intermission (11/11/96). She was feeling 
claustrophobic and was about to “freak out”; then she thought to herself, “I 
need to find somebody I know.” Suddenly, a hand reached out, grabbed her, 
and pulled her out of the crowd. It was a friend whom she had not seen in 
years, who took her to a safe place. A woman named Fire reported that at 
one show, she had no means of transportation and no money to get from 
Oakland, California, to Michigan (10/29/96). She had faith that transpor- 
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tation would be furnished for her, and it was. She was given a free airplane 
ticket to get to Michigan, and then a free train ticket home. 

This phenomenon brings to mind anthropologist Bronislaw Malinowski’s 
assertion that “Magic supplies man with a firm belief in his power of suc- 
ceeding” (140). A Deadhead’s belief in magic stresses the power of positive 
thinking. “Knowing” that you will find a miracle ticket or a friend or a ride 
usually results in success. Need/Need Fulfilled tales serve the purpose of 
teaching Deadheads to let go of worries and to trust, as one Deadhead ex- 
pressed it, that “Jah will provide.” The Deadhead who believes this often 
finds it true; once worries are forgotten, the Deadhead can concentrate more 
fully on enjoying the moment and merging with the music without distrac- 
tion. 


THE SECRET SPACE OF DREAMS 


Symbiotically or telepathically merging with the band is illustrated by the 
‘Telepathy/Empathy stories, Motifs D1785 (“magic telepathy”) and D1819.1 
(“magic knowledge of another’s thoughts”). Thompson and Aarne found 
these motifs in many cultures, especially in Eastern Europe and South Amer- 
ica. At a Dead show, there was often a palpable sense in the audience of 
symbiosis with the band. Members of the band admit that they also felt the 
two-way flow of energy. Drummer Mickey Hart says, “From the stage you 
can feel it happening—group mind, entrainment, find your own word for it. 
... you can feel the energy roaring off them” (Hart, Stevens, and Lieberman 
230). A line from John Barlow’s “The Music Never Stopped” describes the 
feeling: “people joining hand in hand / while the music plays the band.” 
Whether this “merging with the band” is telepathy on a personal level or 
the product of a group-mind experience is impossible to say definitively. 
Every Deadhead experienced and interpreted the phenomenon in his or her 
own way. Regardless of how the experience was subjectively interpreted, 
many Deadheads tell a common story of having a “psychic” link with the 
band, particularly with Jerry Garcia. 

Many of these stories revolve around the choice of songs that the Dead 
played. The band rarely spoke directly to the audience, preferring to com- 
municate through their songs. The Grateful Dead had a working repertoire 
of over one hundred songs and never, in thirty years of existence, played 
identical shows (Scott, Dolgushkin, and Nixon 1995). Some Deadheads 
claim that, at times, they could influence the song choice. Other Deadheads 
described the same sensation in terms of predicting the song choice. Either 
way, Deadheads often tell about being able to know what the next song 
would be without a single note being played—a form of “magical foresight” 
(Motif D1825.7). A letter to the Dead fanzine Relix, relating an experience 
of being in the front row at a show, presents a good example of a song- 
prediction story: 
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Not one telltale guitar note had been made yet to give away what the song 
would be. While there was a relative lull in the crowd, I shouted to them, 
“Brokedown!” Bob and Jerry both darted their heads around and stared at me 
for a second in surprise. Jerry looked down at the stage, shook his head laugh- 
ing and mouthed back to me, “How?” And “Brokedown Palace” is the song 
they played. (Kline 1995) 


Many of the Telepathy/Empathy stories involve being close to the stage, 
direct eye contact with Jerry being a prominent trigger for the empathic 
feeling. However, close proximity to the band was not the only factor in 
being able to predict the set, or in feeling an empathic link to Garcia. In- 
formant Jim felt that he once had “the best seat in the house” (11/3/96). 
He explained that he could see everyone in the band perfectly, and felt that 
they were watching him as well. After the first song he saw Garcia wave in 
his general direction, and felt that Jerry was saying hello to him. As the show 
went on, Jim had the disconcerting feeling that the music was following his 
every thought and mood. At several points, he attempted to use his “link” 
with the band to influence the song selection. While Jim was unable to 
consciously dictate the song, he was able to guess correctly what the next 
song would be for almost the entire show. For Jim, that incident, which he 
experienced at a very early time in his following of the Dead, helped to 
solidify his feeling of connection with and commitment to the band. After 
that show, Jim felt truly initiated into the mysteries of the Grateful Dead. 

Other Telepathy/Empathy tales are more abstract in nature. Several in- 
formants reported occasions when Garcia’s guitar seemed to “speak.” The 
language was not English, but they were sure that words were emanating 
from the instrument. This is a variant of a common motif in British folksong, 
the “speaking musical instrument” (Motif D1610.34), which often reveals 
important secrets to the listener. Informant Jud tells of an occasion when he 
felt that he saw Garcia’s “true self.” He says that Jerry appeared to him 
during the show as a “luminous egg” (10/29/96). The rest of the band and 
the arena of the show appeared undistorted, but instead of Garcia’s body, 
he saw a glowing, egg-shaped, human-sized apparition. This story may 
sound unusual and idiosyncratic, but a search through the motif index finds 
that this is Motif A114.2.1 (“deity in the shape of an egg”), found mainly 
in Asia and South America. Jud believes that he was able to perceive Garcia’s 
sphere of energy, his essential being—a close bond indeed. 


‘WHO CAN THE WEATHER COMMAND” 


Stories about the magical control of rain have been told by different cul- 
tures since the earliest agricultural societies, and are categorized as Motif 
D2141 (“storm produced by magic”). Weather played an important role in 
the Deadhead’s life. During the summer, the Dead often played in outdoor 
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venues, making the weather an added factor in the makeup of the show. 
Many songs in the Dead repertoire have to do with weather in one way or 
another: “Box of Rain,” “Cold, Rain and Snow,” “Looks Like Rain,” “Lazy 
Lightning,” and “The Weather Report Suite” are but a few of the song 
titles that mention weather. Deadheads reported that these songs were some- 
times precursors of rain storms. Later, a different song would signal the end 
of the storm—often “Here Comes Sunshine” served that purpose. ‘The fact 
that lyrics are seen as an important part of the weather magic connects these 
stories specifically with Motif D2143.1.2 (“rain produced by singing”). 

Several informants related the story of a show in Eugene, Oregon, at 
Autzen Stadium (Jud, Jenny, Fire, 10/29/94). It was a cloudy day, threatening 
rain. The rain held off until just after the Dead’s first set, then it started to 
come down during the intermission. There was an extra long break between 
sets, as if the Dead were waiting for the rain to stop. Eventually, they came 
back on stage, but spent an extra long time tuning up and fiddling with their 
gear. One Deadhead described, “It was like they were trying to get their 
weather control machine to start working.” At one point, bassist Phil Lesh 
spoke to the crowd saying, “Were trying our best. We’re a democratic 
band.” When the Dead finally started playing the Beatles’ “Rain,” the skies 
opened up. What had been a light sprinkle became a tremendous downpour. 
Instead of running for cover, the Deadheads revelled in the storm. The rain 
continued through two more high energy songs (including one entitled 
“Samba in the Rain”) and finally ended as the Dead played a song called 
“Saint of Circumstance,” whose first line is “Hey, this must be Heaven! / 
tonight I cross the line.” The feeling evoked by these lyrics was that of 
release and relief, as if the crowd had broken through to a higher level of 
power and had been ritually cleansed. 

The element of lightning and thunder is also a common part of Weather 
Control narratives. Two informants reported a show at Red Rocks near Den- 
ver, Colorado (Laura, Peter), at which a thunderstorm could be seen moving 
across the prairie in the distance. Although no rain fell at the show, the 
lightning of the distant storm appeared to be synchronized with the music. 
The lightning bolt is a prominent symbol in Dead iconography, appearing 
as a white bolt with thirteen points on a field of red and blue in the most 
common Dead icon, the “Steal Your Face.” The thunder is often associated 
with the drums and bass of the band; during their extended drum duet in 
the second half of the show the drummers sometimes imitated the sounds 
of thunder. The use of drums to imitate thunder was an important part of 
rainmaking ceremonies in some agricultural communities (Frazer 72); Per- 
haps the Dead tapped into that ancient human art of summoning rain. 

Perhaps the most incredible Weather Control story involves the eruption 
of Mount St. Helens in 1980. The Dead was reportedly playing at Memorial 
Coliseum in Portland, Oregon. A short way into the second set, the Dead 
played the song “Fire on the Mountain.” Legend has it that while the band 
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was playing a particularly “hot” version of that song, the volcano erupted. 
When the show was over, Deadheads emerged to find volcanic ash falling 
everywhere. Though it was never explicitly said that the Dead “caused” the 
mountain to erupt, everyone agreed that the intensity of the song and the 
eruption were somehow connected (DuRocher). In fact, the Dead did not 
actually play in Portland until June 12, 1980, almost a month after the major 
May 18 eruption of Mount St. Helens, but they did play “Fire on the Moun- 
tain” at that show, probably as a tribute to the volcano. This legend shows 
how history and folklore combine very quickly—in this case within ten 
years—to create a memorable story. 

Weather Control narratives are among the most colorful and fascinating 
of the Deadheads’ stories. These stories are used as a metaphor for the 
“power” of the Dead’s music. The music is sometimes described as being 
“channeled” from some higher source, a source that transcends the individ- 
uals of the band. As a group, the Dead is seen to have access to levels of 
power and control that go beyond that of ordinary human experience. 


STORIES IN CONTEXT 


The stories related here are usually told when Deadheads are hanging out, 
listening to tapes of shows, or partying. In the days approaching a show, 
these stories were told with more frequency, helping the Deadheads to “get 
psyched” for the show. Storytelling of this sort also helped the younger, less 
experienced Deadheads to develop an idea of what to expect at the shows. 
Younger Deadheads learned what signs to look for, enabling them to deci- 
pher the symbolic meanings behind these ritual events. In that sense these 
stories form a part of the sacredness connected to the Dead show ritual 
(Turner and Turner). They are the most sacred of stories, revealing the 
esoteric nature of the experience. 

On another level, these stories helped to reinforce the communitas, the 
profound feeling of connection that Deadheads felt between themselves and 
the band (Turner and Turner). Sharing these stories with each other is a 
way for Deadheads to express the sense of adventure they felt in participating 
in the show. Garcia himself once said, “Maybe we’re just one of the last 
adventures in America” (Henke). Generation after generation has followed 
the Dead, each making dynamic contributions to the scene while preserving 
the essential traditions. Deadheads thrive on the feeling of being “on the 
edge,” of exploring the many facets of human conciousness, and of taking 
one’s capacity for fun to the highest limits. The sense of adventure and of 
exploring uncharted territory is inherent in these stories. Even though that 
territory had been charted by previous generations of Deadheads, the feeling 
is that it was a state of mind only accessible to the truly initiated Deadhead. 
Sharing these stories is a way for them to tell each other, “I’ve been there 
too, and I’ve experienced the same thing.” 
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When Deadheads tell each other that they too have had similar strange 
experiences, it legitimizes the stories. Whether or not the trance-inducing 
qualities of the Dead show altered the perceptions of those who relate these 
tales, from the Deadhead’s perspective, it really happened. The fact that the 
experience, no matter how far outside the norm, was shared by so many 
makes it “real”—at least for those who perceive it that way. 

Deadheads have taken what has become an often mundane aspect of pop 
culture (the high-tech rock show) and instilled it with significance that ech- 
oes back to the most ancient of rituals (ecstatic rites of passage). Already, 
this type of celebratory worship is being carried on in venues featuring other 
bands. From Dead spinoff bands like Ratdog and the Other Ones to younger 
groups like Phish and the Zen Tricksters to masters of funk like Maceo 
Parker and George Clinton and P-Funk, Deadheads are seeking out the 
extremes of musical ecstasy. Most Deadheads would agree, however, that 
“there’s nothing quite like a Grateful Dead show.” Now that stories have 
become one of the only things Deadheads have to remember the Dead show 
experience with, the importance of these narratives to the perpetuation of 
this culture should only increase. 


NOTES 


A version of the preceding was first presented at the California Folklore Society 
Meeting, April 1997. 
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The Piping of Heaven: Reckless Musings 
on Philosophical Taoism and the Grateful 
Dead Phenomenon 


Joseph P. Noonan Ill 


The gentleman is never reckless where speech is concerned. 
—Confucius, XIII:3 


Now I am going to make my statement here. I don’t know whether it fits 
into the category of other people’s statements or not... I’m going to try 
speaking some reckless words and I want you to listen to them recklessly. 


—Chuang Tzu, 42-43, 47 


Although Deadheads are rather diverse and have no single ideology, the 
Grateful Dead (hereinafter “GD”) experience has been “a lesson to me” 
(Hunter 228). I hope to communicate some of this lesson by comparing it 
to philosophical Taoism.’ I am in an awkward position, however, given Lao 
‘Tzu’s warning that “one who knows does not speak; one who speaks does 
not know” (Lao Tzu LVI) and Barlow’s, that “they’re a band beyond de- 
scription.” Hence, a certain “recklessness” must characterize this essay. The 
essay printed here is but a part of a sketch of an unpublished longer work, 
hence the request that you read “recklessly.” Its intent is to draw the reader 
into a process of reflection rather than to finally and dogmatically make claim 
to its veracity. 

Confucianism and mid-to-late-twentieth-century American culture, the 
contexts out of which philosophical Taoism and the GD phenomenon re- 
spectively sprang, share a conservative program of enculturation resulting in 
a striking conformity and contrivance of thought and behavior. Philosophical 
‘Taoism and the GD phenomenon offer similar critiques and alternatives to 
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these dominant ideologies. While in my longer work I draw extended paral- 
lels between Confucianism and recent American culture and show how these 
provide a contrasting background for Taoism and the GD, in this work I 
must confine the parallels to those between Taoism and the GD almost 
exclusively, and only cursorily. 

Chuang Tzu’ is used as the representative source for philosophical Tao- 
ism. Finding a spokesperson for, or even defining the parameters of, the GD 
phenomenon presents a challenge in itself. I construe it rather broadly and 
inclusively. Be aware, however, that the sketch drawn will necessarily reflect 
my subjective interpretations. 


COSMOLOGY AND HYPER-INTELLECTUALIZATION 


The wheel is turning and you can’t slow down. You can’t let go and you 
can’t hold on. You can’t go back and you can’t stand still. 
(Hunter 244) 


Both philosophical Taoism and the GD describe the cosmos as radically 
dynamic and complex to the point of escaping total predictive systematiza- 
tion. This contrasts with a pervasive view we might loosely call “dualistic 
realism,” which maintains, more or less, that there are particular discrete 
substances that remain numerically identical through time by instantiating 
an essential nature. Dualistic realism is dualistic in that it posits both tokens 
(particular entities) and types (universal categories) as real existents. How- 
ever, it tends to esteem static and intelligible categories above and as prior 
to changing particulars. Reality is thought to be—independent of our think- 
ing it so—systematically divided into discrete blocks, which our concepts 
mirror. 

One might wonder, however, whether in our attempt to understand the 
universe we have conflated our intellectual models of reality with reality 
itself. Taoism and the Dead awaken us to this possibility by inviting us into 
profound temporal experience beyond ostentatious abstract intellectualizing. 
Rather than imposing an oversimplified and hyper-rationalized system of 
categories and order onto the cosmos, in a fashion akin to “squaring the 
round” (Chuang Tzu 44), Taoism and the Dead prefer to let things flow in 
all their idiosyncratic complexities. The colloquialism “square” as used by 
beatniks—cultural predecessors to Deadheads—is similar to Chuang’s usage. 
Nature is full of “squigglies,” to borrow from Alan Watts (1991), yet we 
construct geometries and categories that we impose on the natural world to 
“straighten” or “figure” it out. It is just this sort of imposition of artificial 
contrivance (forcing formless* and sublime squigglies into square boxes) that 
‘Taoists and Deadheads often find oppressive. They call our attention to a 
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penumbra, where the dissonance between idiosyncratic particulars and our 
general schema jars us out of habitual pat modes of consciousness. They 
have us consider the inverse of Plato’s idea that empirical particulars are but 
approximations to intellectual ideals: intellectual categories, while useful ap- 
proximations to dynamic reality, are never adequate to capture it fully and 
finally. 

The dynamic cosmology common to philosophical Taoism and the GD 
phenomenon observes the radical constancy of change. Every moment’ the 
world is transforming into something new, and nothing particular endures. 
The central symbol associated with Taoism, the yin-yang @, suggests con- 
tinual process by the circular motion of each segment bleeding into the 
other. Furthermore, the speck of the other within each side suggests that 
there are no strict boundaries between so-called opposites; nothing has dis- 
crete and stable boundaries, as each is ever in the process of becoming, and 
always admits of vagueness. Chuang writes, “Decay, growth, fullness, empti- 
ness, now murky, now bright, the sun shifting, the moon changing phase— 
day after day these things proceed. . . . Life has its sproutings, death its desti- 
nation, end and beginning tail one another in unbroken round, and no one 
has ever heard of their coming to a stop” (Chuang Tzu 225). Life does not 
arise ex nihilo, nor in death is anything ultimately annihilated. The prevalent 
“skull and roses” imagery within the GD scene is suggestive of this, as is 
Hunter’s lyric, “I can’t figure out . . . if it’s an end or the beginning” (Hunter 
312). A.C. Graham writes, “Chuang-tzu, for whom all things are in flux, 
defying our efforts to fix them by naming, finds a universal significance in 
Hui Shih’s paradox: ‘Simultaneously with being at noon the sun declines, 
simultaneously with being alive a thing dies’; in change, contradictories are 
admissible in the same moment” (1991 178-179). Thus, Chuang writes, 
“The Way [Tao] has never known boundaries” (Chuang Tzu 43) and advises 
his reader to “forget the years; forget distinctions. Leap into the boundless 
and make it your home!” (49).° 

Music and dance are perhaps the most suitable art forms for expressing 
the dynamism of the world, for where other arts may hint at motion and 
temporality, music and dance are overtly flowing and temporal. Neverthe- 
less, it is interesting to contrast performance of traditional Western classical 
music—which seeks to conform itself to the “‘one ideal form” of the piece 
and prides itself on accurate rendition—with the improvisation of the GD, 
for whom the music of the here and now flows spontaneously and prides 
itself on having something new and unique emerge. Because of this, one 
could rarely predict what would happen musically at a given show. In fact, 
it was often difficult to chart what was occurring in the moment. Of course, 
many obsessed over set lists, but understood that one would have very little 
idea what a show was like just by seeing its set list. 

The music of the GD was in a constant state of metamorphosis—not only 
during a given show but throughout the years. The centrality of touring and 
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metaphors about trips might also be taken as indicative of a dynamic world- 
view. Unlike many bands who do give the same rehearsed performance night 
after night, the GD was always on the edge of breakthrough to things we’ve 
never “seen,” even if they did sometimes seem familiar (Hunter 311). Garcia, 
in a conversation with David Gans about admittedly fantastic musicians who 
nevertheless “have that thing of real rigid solo structures,” wondered “why 
they have chosen to tie themselves to that... . it really limits the dynamism 
that’s available to them in the music” (Gans 33). The dynamism discussed 
here, in addition to flowing spontaneity, is relational. Gans observed that 
such musicians “are all playing on the same stage at the same time, but they 
aren’t playing together” (33). He contrasts this with the “incredible personal 
dynamics” of the GD. Their spontaneity was largely a responsiveness to an 
acute awareness of the rest of the musicians onstage, as well as of the feed- 
back, mood, and energy level of the audience, which has always been con- 
sidered an important element in the strange brew (not to mention the 
weather, venue, etc.). Garcia further articulates the band’s approach to music: 


We never formulated it, it just was what was happening. We were doing the 
Acid Test, which was our first exposure to formlessness. Formlessness and 
chaos lead to new forms. And new order. Closer to, probably, what the real 
order is. When you break down the old orders and the old forms and leave 
them broken and shattered, you suddenly find yourself a new space with new 
form and new order which are more like the way it is. More like the flow. 
(Grushkin 127) 


He notes the lack of contrivance involved and suggests that when we leave 
behind the artificial forms we typically impose on the world, it may initially 
seem to us quite chaotic, just as the intricate complexities of GD music may 
have seemed at the height of its exploratory spontaneity to those whose 
exposure to music had rarely taken them beyond the simple contrivances of 
pop music. Yet, if we are attentive, we can tune into a subtler order, which, 
although “formless” in a sense, is closer to “the real order.” Notice that to 
qualify what he meant by the phrase “the way it is,” Garcia uses the ex- 
pression, “the flow,” which further suggests a cosmology of dynamic process 
and isn’t a bad way to understand the Tao. 

The abundance of tie-dye in the scene may also be reflective of this cos- 
mological perspective. Each dye is idiosyncratic. Their patterns, besides be- 
ing delightfully colorful, are formless, like clouds, wood grain, or marble. 
Many other visually stimulating objects, like fractals or the movement of 
rain droplets on the roof of a tent, were celebrated within Deadhead culture. 
They stimulated wonder, not being easily “figured out,” and fostered con- 
templation of the virtually infinite idiosyncracies to be found within the most 
banal of objects. In similar vein, Chuang Tzu writes the following: 
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Master Tung-kuo asked Chuang Tzu, “This thing called the Way—where 
does it exist?” / Chuang Tzu said, “There’s no place it doesn’t exist.” / 
“Come,” said Master Tung-kuo, “you must be more specific!” / “It is in the 
ant.”/“As low a thing as that?” / “It is in the panic grass.” / “But that’s lower 
still!” / “It is in the tiles and shards.” / “How can it be so low?” / “It is in 
the piss and shit.” / Master Tung-kuo made no reply. (240-241) 


LANGUAGE 


Faced with mysteries dark and vast statements just seem Vain at last. 
(Hunter 3 12) 


Taoists and Deadheads caution that, while useful, linguistic discourse may 
not be as adequate to reflect the dynamism of the cosmos as are music and 
dance, and may lead us into a false consciousness of bipolar thinking. Fur- 
thermore, both warn that the implicit normativity of language lends itself to 
manipulation for political ends. 

Recall that for the dualistic realists, the idea of a thing is prior to the 
particular thing itself, which is seen as an incarnation of the idea. In Genesis, 
the idea of light precedes the existence of light. Furthermore, “God sepa- 
rated the light from the darkness. God called the light day, and the darkness 
He called night” (1:4-5). So, in contrast to the Taoist worldview, exemplified 
in the lyric “The seeds that were silent / all burst into bloom and decay / 
The night comes so quiet /... it’s close on the heels of the day” (Hunter 
75), we find a strict bivalence wherein God has clearly made one thing as 
distinct from another with no penumbra between them. Each is given a 
unique name, which further establishes their discreteness. 

Both Taoism and the Dead are sensitive to the ratiocentrism implicit in 
this understanding of the world. It seems necessarily beyond the ability of 
language to yield an answer to the question of what something is beyond 
saying to which category it belongs. While for the dualistic realists this is all 
there is to saying what a thing is, for Taoists this only makes a superficial 
classification of a thing on the basis of abstract comparisons to other things; 
it does not reveal the absolute whatness or suchness of the thing itself (which 
Buddhists call tathata). So, Taoists understand things to be prior to ideas 
and categories. Chuang Tzu does not wish to discard language altogether 
but to warn us about its seductions. Graham summarizes Chuang’s attitude: 
“Tt is all right to make fluid distinctions varying with circumstances; it is 
when we make rigid distinctions misleading us into judging that something 
is permanently what it is temporarily convenient to name it that thinking 
goes wrong” (1991 190). 

Recognizing these limitations, Deadheads share the Taoists’ cautious atti- 
tude toward language. Garcia once said: 
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Verbal communication is open to interpretation, just like the songs are. I’ve 
prefaced interviews in the past by saying that I can’t do anything but lie. All 
talk is lying, and I’m lying now. And that’s true, too. Go hear me play. That’s 
me—that’s what I have to say. That’s the form my thoughts have taken. (Gans 
and Simon 13) 


Asked about the religious status the GD phenomenon has among many 
Deadheads, Garcia said, “on a certain level it’s a religion to me, too. But I 
don’t like the word religion.” Gans suggested, “Well, let’s assign a new word 
to it.” Concurrent with Chuang’s injunction to “let things be,” Garcia re- 
sponded, “I don’t want to assign any word to it. Why limit it? I want it to 
continue to surprise me” (Gans and Simon 165). Finally, Garcia said he 
experienced moments when “language is so small and ridiculously cumber- 
some... [that] you can’t make yourself understood on any level. You’re just 
going through changes a gazillion miles a minute, and language can’t pos- 
sibly hold it” (Gans 77-78). 


THE SELF 


Like the morning sun you come and like the wind you go. 
(Hunter 233) 


‘Taoists and Deadheads seek to transcend the boundaries of the ego and 
tune into a greater process. Even these evanescent things we temporarily call 
selves participate in the grand cosmic dance of ever-changing vibrations. 
Both seek ek-stasis’ in order to overcome the illusion that we are static entities 
fundamentally different and removed from the dynamic world around us. 

Akin to the realist ontology is a notion of the self as a discrete, enduring, 
immaterial entity. The essence of selfhood has traditionally been called “the 
soul,” and is understood as separable from the body. This dualism helps to 
explain the claim that the self remains numerically identical despite the 
seamless fluidity with which material bodies arise out of, return to, and con- 
tinually exchange matter with the world around them. 

‘Taoists—rather than seeing the human being as an incarnation of an 
architectonic form, created from the outside—understand the human being 
as grown spontaneously of itself (tzu jan) from the inside, to have emerged 
out of the world, fundamentally a part of and not ontologically distinct from 
it. In the Chuang Tzu, a long series of transformations is described. Picking 
up toward the end, it is written: 


Sheep’s Groom couples with bamboo that has not sprouted for a long while 
and produces Green Peace plants. Green Peace plants produce leopards and 
leopards produce horses and horses produce men. Men in time return again 
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to the mysterious workings. So all creatures come out of the mysterious work- 
ings and go back to them again (196). 


‘Thus, rather than seeing themselves as having been put on this world, Taoists 
believe themselves to be fundamentally im this world. 

For Chuang, there are two aspects of the self: the wo-self and the wo- 
self. The wo-self is the objectified self, falsely conceived as discrete and 
enduring. The wo-self is the authentic self (Wu 183-185). A clue to under- 
standing this distinction is found in Tzu-ch’i’s declaration, “I have lost my- 
self” (Chuang Tzu 36). Here, the authentic self has lost the contrived self. 
Thus, Tzu-ch’i is in a position to hear not only the commonly heard “piping 
of men” and the more rarely heard “piping of earth,” but also “the piping 
of Heaven” (36-37). This is an apt musical metaphor. When asked what 
“the piping of Heaven” means, Tzu-ch’i replies, “Blowing on the ten thou- 
sand things in a different way, so that each can be itself... but who does 
the sounding?” (37). This enigmatic reply is made a bit more clear by Wat- 
son’s footnote, “Heaven is not something distinct from earth and man, but 
a name applied to the natural and spontaneous functioning of the two” 
(37n.). Thus, Heaven is not an ontologically transcendent entity or force 
that creates or guides things; it does not do the sounding. The piping of 
Heaven is the immanent harmony of the eternal flowing of betweenness. 
Without the normative categories of the wo-self, which impede our “listen- 
ing” such that we “hear earthly piping in terms of human piping” (Wu 184), 
we are free to hear the immanent harmony of spontaneous nature. Artificial 
boundaries, such as those between nature and ourselves, disappear, and we 
are what we always were—an integral part of this heavenly music and cosmic 
dance. This view of the self resonates in the following words of Jerry Garcia: 


I think basically the Grateful Dead is not for cranking out rock and roll, it’s 
not for going out and doing concerts or any of that stuff, I think it’s to get 
high. ... To get really high is to forget yourself. And to forget yourself is to 
see everything else. And to see everything else is to become an understanding 
molecule in evolution, a conscious tool of the universe.... I’m not talking 
about unconscious or zonked out, I’m talking about being fully conscious. 
(Grushkin 127) 


It is interesting to note the parity between Garcia’s words and those of Zen 
Master Shunryu Suzuki, who writes, “When we forget ourselves, we actually 
are the true activity of the big existence, or reality itself” (79). It is virtually 
impossible to say what being at a show was like. Nevertheless, there was a 
real catharsis through dancing ecstatically in deep awareness of the music. 
Having lost ourselves in awareness, it was as though our dancing and the 
music were one with Heaven, or close enough to pretend (Barlow). I submit 
that when GD audiences marvelously clapped complex rhythms (Gans and 
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Simon 67), they were free of wo-self, allowing the rhythm to spontaneously 
arise of itself out of deep awareness. 

In response to rigid Confucian ideals (most notably Ji and jen), which, 
when cultivated, allegedly make a person most human, Chuang writes, “In 
uncarved simplicity the people attain their true nature. Then along comes 
the sage, huffing and puffing after benevolence [jen] ...and the world 
for the first time has doubts... nipping and stitching away at his rites [/], 
and the world for the first time is divided” (105). Deadheads, like Taoists, 
seemed to prefer spontaneous natural selves to selves defined by conventional 
roles. The typical roles that stratify society were notably de-emphasized at 
Deadhead gatherings. Anthony Pearson observes: “Within the phenomenon 
itself, most traditional, social structural realities such as age, social class, and 
gender are routinely breached. ... Deadheads . . . transcend normal social/ 
cultural memberships” (428, 432). The game of social roles was often viewed 
as divisive and laughably artificial. 


ETHICS 


That path is for your steps alone. 
(Hunter 185) 


Taoists and Deadheads prefer spontaneous action stemming from deep 
awareness rather than conformity of behavior to a set of rules. Morality for 
them is authentic, arising spontaneously from within and in a particular con- 
text, rather than from a codified ideal prescribed from without and allegedly 
applicable to all contexts. Chuang writes, “Great Benevolence is not benevo- 
lent. . . . If benevolence has a constant object it cannot be universal” (44). 
Great Benevolence is not “benevolence” in the Confucian sense of the word, 
for to rigidify it is to limit it to one’s own perspective and circumstance, 
keeping it from spontaneously and vitally adapting universally. Chuang uses 
master craftspeople as a central metaphor for the Taoist art of living. A 
person, like an artist, cannot become great by merely following rules and 
mimicking others. Living well requires “‘a supremely intelligent responsive- 
ness” (Graham 1991, 186). 

One mark of the success of an ethic of awareness is evidenced in the music 
of the GD, the production of which relied on a great deal of listening, as 
testified by Mickey Hart: “The Grateful Dead listens to the Grateful Dead. 
... We’re constantly updating this music as we go along, listening to each 
other and adjusting from beat to beat” (Gans and Simon 50). The emptiness 
(of wo-self) required for listening well is suggested by Lesh: “When I sud- 
denly find myself thinking about the notes as I play them, it means I’m not 
listening” (Gans and Simon 57). This sort of “thinking” is what the Taoist 
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calls yu-wei. With yu-wei, one has a certain pre-conceived plan in mind, 
which one would like to impose onto the world. Wu-wei, on the other hand, 
involves a sort of going with the flow. It can be translated as “non-action,” 
which, importantly, is not to say “inaction.” It is amplified by Lao Tzu’s 
expression, “doing nothing such that nothing is left undone” (XXXVII. The 
“doing nothing” is not inactive sloth, but expresses egolessness. There is no 
conscious striving to achieve some end, but rather a divestment of the ego’s 
goals, a sort of “holy indifference,” as St. Francis de Sales put it (Huxley 20). 


TELEOLOGY 


Gone are the days we stopped to decide where we should go. We just ride. 
Gonna get there? I don't know. .. . Get down, row, row, row, row, row. 
(Hunter 45, 192) 


Let us take notice how wu-wei contrasts with other ways of thinking. This 
contrast is illuminated by the difference between understanding the world 
to be unplanned, spontaneously unfolding from within, and being the 
planned creation of a cosmic architect. Those religions that understand the 
world in the latter way are typically eschatological, and believe life to be but 
a means to something greater and perfectly meaningful, where yang will 
finally exist without yin. This provides a paradigm for how day-to-day activ- 
ities and valuations are often approached. Consider Thich Nhat Hanh’s ap- 
proach to dish washing: 


I enjoy taking my time with each dish, being fully aware of the dish, the water, 
and each movement of my hands. I know that if I hurry in order to eat dessert 
sooner, the time of washing dishes will be unpleasant and not worth living. 
... Each thought, each action in the sunlight of awareness becomes sacred. In 
this light, no boundary exists between the sacred and the profane. I must con- 
fess it takes me a bit longer to do the dishes, but I live fully in every moment, 
and I am happy. Washing the dishes is at the same time a means and an end— 
that is, not only do we do the dishes in order to have clean dishes, we also do 
the dishes just to do the dishes, to live fully in each moment while washing 
them. (26-27) 


Thus, we might say, he allows the dishes to do him, just as the music plays 
the band. Without yu-wei consciousness to interfere with a false dichotomy 
between the sacred and profane, one no longer clings to the pursuit of the 
allegedly sacred, and thus, without attachment, can come to be fully present 
in the sacredness of every moment—the extraordinariness of the so-called 
ordinary. 

This point of view is reflected in the music of the GD, with its non- 
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attachment to the achievement of some particular result, as well as in the 
lifestyles of the peculiarly joyful lot of Deadheads. The “free and easy wan- 
dering” that characterizes the Taoist approach to life is one of the strongest 
parallels to Deadhead style. For example, while there is a goal implicit in 
driving to a show, the present moment of the journey is no less meaningful 
than the event of arrival. There is a great deal of experience, adventure, and 
plain old living on the road, even if the bus breaks down in a rainstorm, you 
get stuck in a traffic jam, or the driver gets lost. Deadheads tend to make 
the best of the moment. Non-attachment to goals allows one to roll with 
the flow of life even when goals are thwarted. 

It is important to be clear on this point to avoid misunderstanding. The 
‘Taoist or Deadhead does not think that one should forget entirely about 
planning for the future or having goals. The point, rather, is about inflexible 
attachment to those goals. The abstract should not get in the way of being 
in the present. Notice that Thich Nhat Hanh acknowledges that doing the 
dishes is a means to getting them done. However, what we often fail to 
recognize is that it is, at the same time, an end in itself. If we could approach 
all of life’s daily activity in this way, no longer would we see the source of 
value as extrinsic to the valued thing, but would have the vision to recognize 
the intrinsic value of the thing simply as it is in itself. Do we have to wait 
for our earthly lives and this material cosmos to come to their end before 
they can have real meaning, or can we find their significance within their 
every moment, the eternal here and now? Shall we keep on dancing? The 
piping of heaven never stops. 


NOTES 


The author would like to thank Professor Yukio Kachi, ReNae Gorder, Mark 
Kora, Rob Weiner and his readers, and attendees of the 1998 Southwest Popular 
Culture Association Conference for their comments and insights. 

1. “Philosophical Taoism” is to be distinguished from “religious [or popular] Tao- 
ism,” a tradition that aimed at the prolongation of life through esoteric alchemical 
practices; the former will be my focus. I will occasionally employ Zen teachings, 
which I take to be rooted in or consistent with philosophical Taoism. 

2. Chuang probably only authored the first seven chapters of the text that bears 
his name. For convenience, I will refer to the collective authors of the text by the 
singular “Chuang Tzu.” 

3. It is important to distinguish my use of “realism” from more technical uses of 
it in academic philosophy. My attributions of various ideas to this heading are rather 
sloppily assembled and intuitively unified. I have chosen this word as a matter of 
convenience, yet it is important to understand that it rides roughshod over a variety 
of fine-grained distinctions. 

4. “Formless,” in this usage, does not describe a blank nothingness but a pattern 
so richly complex that its features and borders are irregular, winding, and not clearly 
determinate, as evident in clouds, trees, mountains, eddies in flowing water, etc. 
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5. This is a misnomer, for through the constancy of change there can be no dis- 
crete and enduring moments. We find ourselves preferring some static and discrete 
entity to grab hold of for understanding, but temporality does not merely lie between 
each moment; there are no moments, only betweenness. 

6. The “making” here is not forceful or constructive but a psychological accep- 
tance of our situation—becoming comfortable in the grand cosmic flux with no 
boundaries, which is always our home. It is to keep our equanimity when confronted 
with seemingly disastrous situations where our strategic strength fails us (Hunter 
311). 

7. The word “ecstasy,” from the Greek ek and stasis, is literally a standing outside 
of oneself or a loss of self. 
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The Ripple Effect 


Joseph Holt 


Until August 9, 1995, there was a rock ’n’ roll band, the irony of whose 
name suggested the ultimate dimension of gratitude: the Grateful Dead. On 
August 9, 1995, the leader of that band, Jerry Garcia, died in a chemical- 
dependency recovery center. He had an Episcopal funeral and the well- 
known writer Matthew Fox, himself a Deadhead, preached the homily. One 
might think that this brought an end to the Grateful Dead, as no longer 
would the surviving members of the band continue to play under that name. 
But the name, the Grateful Dead, is continuing—like the after-effects of a 
ripple—to exercise its power upon our culture’s imagination. And not just 
the name, but the music, the poster, album and T-shirt art, the lyric poetry, 
the Internet, the smells and flavors of an entire parking-lot cuisine, and of 
course the people. A community of grateful people: a family, a tribe—grate- 
ful, but certainly not dead. 

The Grateful Dead—how did they get that name? A famous story in St. 
Augustine’s autobiography tells of how he was converted to Christianity. 
Upon hearing the voices of some children outside his window singing “Take 
up and read! Take up and read!” Augustine opened his Bible at random and 
read the first passage that his finger fell upon. So compelling was this reading 
that he was changed thereafter, and he determined to give up his whoring 
ways and to devote his life to God (Confessions 8.29: 170). Remember that 
story and instead of the Bible, substitute the Funk and Wagnell’s New Practical 
Standard Dictionary of the English Language, 1955 ed. The year was 1965 and 
the band at that time was calling itself the Warlocks, but later discovered 
that this name was already in use by another rock band. So they all met at 
Phil Lesh’s house to discuss new names. Nothing seemed to work, and then 
they turned to the dictionary. Jerry Garcia opened it at random and the first 
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entry he saw in the dictionary was “Grateful Dead.” It turns out “Grateful 
Dead” is the name folklorists have given to a genre of European folktales 
that all have a common motif. Someone is charitable to the widow or orphan 
of a person who has recently died, or perhaps just helps to pay for the 
funeral. At a later time and in an unexpected way, this person is assisted out 
of a crisis by the ghost of the “grateful dead,” who has come back from 
death to repay the favor. At first no one in the band much liked it, but the 
name was so compelling, so haunting, that it stuck (Shenk and Silberman 
120). 

In 1966 two of the illustrators of Grateful Dead album art, Stanley Mouse 
and Alton Kelley, chanced upon a nineteenth-century edition of the Rubaiyat 
of Omar Khayyam, and there they found an illustration of a dancing skeleton 
surrounded with roses (Shenk and Silberman 263). This marked the begin- 
ning of three decades of Grateful Dead art: illustrations for posters and T- 
Shirts of skeletons and roses, and of skeletons dancing, playing poker, and 
going out on the town in top hats. These feisty skeletons also appear in the 
well-established tradition of Mexican folk art associated with the “Day of 
the Dead” (El Dia de los Muertos, November 2, or All Souls Day). 

In the early 1970s I was not a big follower of rock ’n’ roll. Although by 
then I had heard the name Grateful Dead, it would be a long time before I 
would associate it with any music. I never guessed that I would come to love 
the music, much less that twenty years later I would write about them in 
my doctoral dissertation. It was the song “Ripple” (Hunter 185) that became 
for me the first element of a pastiche that included songs, music, visual art, 
French philosophy, homiletics, and eventually an entire subculture, together 
with that same haunted name: the Grateful Dead. In 1989, after I had moved 
from Dallas to Berkeley to attend seminary, I had my first chance to go to 
a Dead concert. It was outdoors in the Shoreline Amphitheater south of San 
Francisco. I found this event to be one of the greatest concentrations of pure 
joy that I had ever witnessed. At the concert, spread out on the grassy hill 
that looked down onto the stage, my little blanket soon became enfolded as 
a single and happy remnant, a part of a big and corporate patchwork quilt 
where each patch carried it’s own chemistry of life, death, and life-in-death. 
The colors, sounds, and smells were not the colors, sounds, and smells that 
I was accustomed to in my Episcopal seminary. As an inspiration I bought 
a tie-dyed Grateful Dead T-Shirt and wore it as part of my student attire. 
A few years later on the day I was ordained, I was wearing a Grateful Dead 
‘T-Shirt underneath my robes. Among Deadheads of all ages and mental or 
pharmacological states, I found a new home for myself. The Deadhead com- 
munity even had a special place for persons (like me) who were recovering 
from chemical addictions. We were called, after one of the songs of the 
Dead, the Wharf Rats, and you could find us in our 12-step meetings during 
the intermission of every Dead concert. 

I still remember the time and occasion when I first heard the Grateful 
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Dead. I was at a friend’s house and I heard the mellow sounds of the song 
“Ripple” being played on a vinyl record. “So who’s playing that?” I asked 
my friend Robert. “That’s the Grateful Dead,” he told me. Over the years 
I began to discover just how diversified the music was. It drew from folk, 
jazz, rock, blues, country, bluegrass, and even some contemporary avant- 
garde classical, as well as the collective genius of its musicians. What made 
the band special was its long improvisational jams, filled with intricate coun- 
terpoint and unusual rhythms and counter-rhythms, all played with such 
grace and ease as to seem effortless. These were true musicians, and I did 
not need chemicals to reach an “altered state” when I heard them jam— 
especially if I attended a live concert. At these concerts I would see thousands 
of fans, Deadheads of all ages in their brightly colored tie-dyed outfits; many 
of the girls were twirling in their long, diaphanous granny skirts like Sufi 
dervishes, swaying to the music with blissful smiles on their faces. Some of 
the greatest occasions of joy I have ever had have been at Dead concerts. 
In the mid-1980s, while I was working on a degree in philosophy, I was 
introduced to the work of French philosopher Gilles Deleuze, who seemed 
to defy any pat category in which to be pigeonholed. He was not an exis- 
tentialist, phenomenologist, or deconstructionist, although his thought was 
influenced by these three movements in French philosophy. His thinking 
was extremely organized and systematic, but in a refreshingly unconventional 
and subversive sort of way. His thought could be at least partly designated 
by an expression he coined “Crowned Anarchy.” It’s also not a bad descrip- 
tion of one of those endless Grateful Dead improvisational jams. Except for 
maybe Leibniz or Whitehead, I know of no other philosopher to match 
Deleuze’s amazing breadth of vision and magnanimity of soul. Deleuze wrote 
two books about Spinoza as well as books on Hume, Kant, Leibniz, Bergson, 
Nietzsche, and Foucault. But he also wrote two splendid books on the cin- 
ema, a subject virtually untouched in modern philosophy, in which he de- 
veloped the thought of Henri Bergson and Charles Sanders Pierce to 
construct a semiotics of the movement image that he then used to analyze 
hundreds of films. He wrote about literature (a book on Marcel Proust, and 
one on Franz Kafka). Lewis Carroll and the modern painter Francis Bacon 
were both the subjects of two books he wrote on the logic of sensation. Add 
to this his writing about mathematics (especially calculus), as well as geology, 
cosmology, economics, history, evolution, psychology and psychoanalysis, 
Marxism and capitalism, and music and popular culture (from Messian to 
Bob Dylan). All are written in a rich combination of humor, clarity, and 
depth, and it is no wonder that in Foucault’s judgment our next century 
might be known as “Deleuzian.” My goal in this blend of academic paper 
and homily is to introduce the idea that Deleuze and the Grateful Dead can 
become a means to focus on our gratitude and our thanksgiving. I also hope 
that we might learn to expand the boundaries of our grateful hearts even to 
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the point of finding a gratitude that can transcend personal selfhood and can 
extend beyond the grave. 

I will now focus on the single song “Ripple,” from the album American 
Beauty, and what I will call the “ripple effect.” It might do well to begin by 
just mentally visualizing a ripple. One of Deleuze’s focal points is that of the 
open totality, “unfinished business.” A persistent theme in postmodern crit- 
icism is that of totalitarianism. Totalities of any kind are now under critical 
scrutiny, and for good reason. Totalitarian governments have given us “Final 
Solutions.” After Auschwitz, who can think about totalities in the same way? 
But a ripple is an open-ended and dynamic totality, not static and closed. 
‘Totalities can be good when they are open-ended. Unlike many of his con- 
temporaries—postmodern and post-structuralist thinkers who wish to de- 
construct any system of thought, and are opposed to any “‘system”—Deleuze 
is a systematic thinker, but only if “system” is understood as both dynamic 
and open-ended. The ripple effect is an image of such a Deleuzian system; 
you can think of it as a force field with various components in various states 
of motion and vibration, with various intensities, thresholds, interference 
patterns, and uncertainties. Deleuze uses the idea of the open-ended whole- 
ness of a film within which the logic of each camera shot is imbedded. 
“Whole,” we could say, but not “total,” and certainly not “totalitarian.” The 
ripple effect is the way an event will ripple into its own series of after-effects. 
It is the way a familiar voice is finally recognized from what was earlier only 
a multiplicity of different sounds. 

Among the lyrics to “Ripple,” I want to emphasize the line “ripples in 
still waters, when there is no pebble tossed, nor wind to blow” (Hunter 185). 
For me this is an image of what I would call the living past. There is a sort 
of contradiction here, since most of us customarily think of the past as dead. 
“Let bygones be bygones,” we say as we assume that the past is gone forever. 
Could there be a better symbol of this kind of past than a corpse or skeleton? 
And yet the Grateful Dead skeletons are dancing; they are vital and they are 
surrounded with a symbol of life and passion: roses. Maybe if we look at our 
past differently, if we transfigure it through our imagination, then we can 
find life in those old, skeletal “dry bones” that the prophet Ezekiel described 
as able to come alive: “(Come from the four winds, O breath, and breathe 
upon these slain that they may live” (37:9). Maybe out of this living, trans- 
figured past we can find the resources to become grateful for everything that 
has preceded us and that has in effect been given to us as a gift, as grace. 
The entirety of the past and the effects that it has carried with it have 
brought us the new starting point of this present moment in time. Every 
new beginning we have has emerged out of the “gratitude” of the past. 

I sometimes imagine the past as a mountain lake, still and serene, unable 
in any way to be affected by the present, though the lake imperceptibly 
grows larger and larger as it is fed by “droplets” of new experience, as if it 
were fed from an underground fount, or source of water. But the lake is not 
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dead, nor is the past. The lake and the past continue to grow, and they both 
continually affect me. Anything we study we can study in terms of “what it 
is,” but also in terms of what the philosopher Hans-Georg Gadamer has 
called its “effective history” (Gadamer 267). The effective history of some- 
thing is the story of its continuing effects throughout history; it is the history 
of its influence. The effective history, for example, of Shakespeare is the 
story of how Shakespeare has affected people and culture from his own time 
all the way to the present day. Ideas, too, have effective histories: the effec- 
tive history of the idea of death, or the idea of gratitude and thanksgiving. 
Effective history is like ripples on the still waters of a mountain lake: ripples 
“when there is no pebble tossed or wind to be blown” (Hunter 185). 

Since we so often believe that the still waters of the past are gone forever, 
we imagine that no possible stone or wind can cause them to ripple. And 
yet we know the ripples are there: the effects of the past, its effective history, 
its influences and repercussions and reverberations. Who could possibly be- 
lieve that the past is dead? In a remark attributed to William Faulkner, “The 
past is not dead... it is not even past.” If the past is dead, then it at least 
is like the ghost of the grateful dead, a ghost of the effects of the past who 
meets us in this present moment with its gifts and its graces and even its 
gratitude. Is it too crazy for us (the living) to say to our yet unborn and 
uncreated successors that we are grateful for the future harvest that they will 
reap from the seeds that we have just now sown? And does this gratitude 
disappear when we die, or do the effects of our lives and gratitude continue 
like ripples to influence and affect everything that comes after us? Perhaps 
the Grateful Dead is a paradoxical idea, though not at all a contradictory 
one. Perhaps the Grateful Dead does not belong to the realm of ghosts, 
mediums, and spiritualists, but rather is a perfectly valid philosophical and 
even theological concept. Older members of Alcoholics Anonymous will of- 
ten say things like, “I’m grateful for everything that has happened to me up 
till now, because it took all of that to give me this sober moment.” This is 
unconditional gratitude, a gratitude that even embraces, through its accep- 
tance and forgiveness, the tragedies and curses of the past. It is an ability to 
accept the “great lake” of the past, with all of its ripples—good and bad. 
The ripple effect brings us to the starting point of this precious, present 
moment of time, this new ripple in still water. 

The ripple effect is a vital concern, a matter of life and death. It is about 
an ongoing creative life that is bigger than any attempt to cut it off with a 
coroner’s report. The ripple effect will not allow a coroner’s report to 
ground death as if it were some kind of substance or foundation. Death is 
not a foundation. Even after death “the surf is still up.” Even as stories and 
biographies seem to reach a closure, their after-effects will continue as more 
ripples of an ongoing history. So to say, for example, that Pigpen or Keith 
or Brent or Jerry or Gilles are dead is to overlook the fountain “that was 
not made by the hands of men.” The ripple effect is about the unmanning 
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of history, but also about a “new personalism.” What is this new person? 
This person is no longer a “he” or a “she” or even an “it,” but what Deleuze 
has called the “fourth person singular,” a dynamic, ongoing, and creative 
assembly of roles, powers, movements, vectors, forces, and events: an “actor’s 
studio” of various masks or personae that are not reducible to a single sub- 
jectivity or foundation; in Leibniz’s words, “a dance of particles folding back 
on themselves” (Deleuze 157). 

As you continue to imagine ripples on still waters, I invite you to read 
these words by Deleuze, describing a transpersonal process of collaboration 
with his friend, the French psychoanalyst Felix Guattari, and for you to think 
of how this applies to the amazing synergy of the members of the Grateful 
Dead with their audience: 


When I said Felix and I were rather like two streams, what I meant was that 
individuation doesn’t have to be personal. . . . It’s just a question of something 
passing through you, a current, which alone has a proper name. Even when 
you think you’re writing on your own, you're always doing it with someone 
else you can’t always name. (Deleuze 141) 


Finally, the ripple effect is a product of both repetition and difference. 
Repetition is an effect of the universe, just as is difference. This is the law 
of the musical refrain; repetition is an essential component of music. Ripples 
are the “repeats” of music, but repeats with a difference. 

Perhaps the best understanding of spiritual growth is that of a process of 
becoming a person transfigured into a process of becoming grateful, becom- 
ing a nexus of various events of gratitude. In short, spiritual growth is a 
transpersonal and grateful heart replacing personal selfhood. If gratitude can 
become generous enough that a personal self is no longer needed as its host 
or carrier, then there is nothing paradoxical or non-sensical about the name 
Grateful Dead. The “Grateful” can expand, like ripples on still waters, to 
such an amplitude that it no longer requires a noun to modify. And finally, 
even as normal speech continues, its personal pronouns can be mystically 
accounted as “dead,” with only a bountiful and spacious gratitude remaining, 
like the fragrance of roses in a charnel house. 

Could this offer us a broader understanding of death and resurrection, an 
understanding not confined to the limits of Christian doctrine? As a priest 
in the Episcopal Church I have written from the perspective of a Christian, 
of one who affirms in some sense a reality that includes both death and the 
resurrection of the body. The Ripple Effect makes the death and the res- 
urrection of the body into an ongoing process, a moment-by-moment be- 
coming. Instead of a singular and isolated event that happened to one person 
long ago, the resurrection of the body is continually taking place, much as 
ripples disseminate from their source. 
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Afterword: The Curriculum of Joy 


Steve Silberman 


A Buddhist monk was asked once if the diligent practice of meditation could 
result in any special powers. “The only special power worth having,” he 
replied, “is happiness.” 

This is a book about two kinds of happiness: that of experiencing meaning 
beyond language, and the exhilaration of using words to describe it anyway. 
That’s a very human edge on which to dance. Sometimes I like to say that, 
in writing Skeleton Key: A Dictionary for Deadheads when we did, David Shenk 
and I took the big class picture in the last year of the school. In 1993, when 
we were researching our dictionary for Deadheads, it seemed important to 
get down as much cultural data as possible—to hoard as much characteristic 
ephemera against forgetting, and preserve as many voices, as we could. 

We wrote our book in present tense, so that someone who picked it up 
from a blanket at a Dead show would feel it was a fair, if sketchy, represen- 
tation of the living reality unfolding around them. I don’t think David or I 
imagined that school would be out forever so soon. Adventures in Deadland 
always carried a whiff of eternity, but the problem with eternity is that it 
doesn’t last forever. I fully expected to see Garcia on a small stage some- 
where someday, white-haired, wise-cracking, and spry, jamming on Doc 
Watson tunes. As it turned out, the last classes at Grateful Dead University 
graduated a year after our book came out, under a shower of fireworks. 

Perspectives on the Grateful Dead is the curriculum, reverse-engineered from 
joys that were so rich, so dependably a source of wonder and renewal, that 
the thought of codifying it all seemed beside the point while there were still 
tickets to be had. Some of my favorite moments in this book are when the 
reality of what is being described comes startlingly alive in a telling detail, 
as when Mary Goodenough explains that, “for some, dance and freedom of 
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movement comprised an even more important part of the ritual than the 
performance on stage.” Likewise, I love Tom Vennum’s description of Gar- 
cia picking up Fred Cockerham’s fretless banjo in the National Museum of 
American History, making it sing, and saying, “Yes! This is the one to take!” 
I believe that the Dead and Deadheads will be objects of study for as long 
as there are scholars curious about the music that made so many people 
happy for so long. 

As a record of the first generation of Dead historians and interpreters 
laying down critical, anthropological, and sociological approaches to the sub- 
ject while the memories of the experience were still fresh, this book will not 
be the final word, but is a spirited beginning of a thousand-year conversation. 
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